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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


WCARCELY a year has elapsed 

since Lord John Russell, after 
resigning the office of Prime Mi- 
nister, was openly threatened with 
deposition from the post he had held 
so long and filled so worthily, of 
Leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons. Not only did 
the recognised organs of the Liberal 
Conservatives, or Grahamites, and 
of the Radicals and of the ‘Man- 
chester school,’ as it is termed, com- 
bine in this act of party injustice or 
party ingratitude, but also the im- 
pending fate of the once popular 
chief became a matter of public 
notoriety, and was commented on as 
such by the journal which more 
especially reflects, from time to time, 
the phases of public opinion. It 
was questioned whether Lord John 
Russell would again appear in the 
House of Commons as Leader of the 
Opposition ; nor, for a considerable 
time past, has it been possible to 
affirm that he really did again enjoy 
the confidence of his many-minded 
followers. Let us look back a little 
at his past career; that we may judge 
how far this insubordination, or de- 
liberate revocation of a trust long 
enjoyed, is justifiable, and how far 
his services in periods of trial have 
entitled him now to claim that more 
reliance should be placed on his saga- 
city. 

The position of a Leader of the 
Whigs may be said to have been 
almost always a tantalizing one. 
During a period long enough to have 
exhausted the energies of their chief 
orators, the Whigs maintained a 
difficult and hopeless opposition ; 
only once, and on but for a few 
months, relieved by the sunshine of 
office and the means it afforded of 
rendering in the shape of laws their 
cherished principles and plans. It is 
true, that at the close of this long 
period, when a concurrence of unex- 
pected events bore them at last into 
power, they did for a time wield an 
influence almost unprecedented; and 
during a brief period they were re- 
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warded with the honour of carrying, 
not only Parliamentary Reform, but 
also a number of great remedial 
measures which were its natural 
fruit. But how soon was this bright 
period of their political existence 
overclouded! Scarcely four years 
had passed ere the rival party had 
miraculously recovered from its pro- 
stration, and, although its immediate 
tenure of power was brief, its an- 
nounced conversion from an old 
creed seemed to threaten more 
serious dangers in the future. 

Nor, as the event proved, were the 
fears then entertained groundless. 
A Tory Minister had, in 1828 and 
1829, earried repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and of theCatholie 
Disabilities ; both which measures, 
in the ordinary course of things, 
ought to have been passed into law 
by Whigs, who had toiled so long 
and so ably on their behalf. After 
Parliamentary Reform and its im- 
mediate fruits, there remained one 
other great measure, of which the 
Whigs had for some years been 
the advocates and the Tories the 
opponents. Political justice de- 
manded that those who had upheld 
the principle of commercial freedom 
in its adversity should participate in 
the glory of its prosperity. 

A Whig leader, under these cir- 
cumstances, appears to superficial 
observers at a disadvantage. The 
Tory chief contrives to monopolize 
all the glory, and to hold a gracious 

osition, while to the Whig is only 
eft the consciousness of good inten- 
tions, and such praise as a more just 
posterity will award. 

Nor is this all. With the sole 
exception of the first three years 
after their accession in 1830, although 
the Whigs have held power for long 
periods, they have been foiled im 
their favourite plans, by a sys- 
tematic obstruction on the part of 
opponents, who in their secret 
hearts were aware that the grounds 
of their opposition were untenable, 
from the moment that its success 
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should raise them to power. Alter- 
nately baffled and betrayed by their 
hereditary opponents, they have 
received scarcely better treatment 
from those in whose cause they 
spent their political lives. Com- 
pelled to purchase, by the enuncia- 
tion of fundamental principles, the 
support in opposition of the more 
violent reformers, theoretical and 
practical, they have found them- 
selves in office unable fo carry out 
those principles in the face of a 
Conservative opposition; and thus 
it has come to pass, that accusa- 
tions of treachery and lukewarmness 
from their friends have tended to 
embitter still more the cup of humi- 
liation prepared for them by their 
enemies. 

Lord John Russell has passed 
through all these tormenting vicissi- 
tudes. When he commenced his 
ublic life, the Whigs were in a 

opeless minority, regarded as little 
short of enemies of their country, in 
having so vehemently opposed and 
so traitorously ridiculed the war in 
Spain, and the general resistance to 
Buonaparte. he whole of his 
earlier life, until he had attained the 
age of eight-and-thirty, had been 
spent in ineffectual struggles to 
assail the seemingiy impregnable 
fortress of the Government, and to 
impress on the House of Commons 
the growing wants and opinions of 
the people. He shared with his 
party the brief prosperity of the 

form era,—was, indeed, one of 
the heroes of the hour; but from 
his assumption of the leadership of 
the House of Commons until his 
resignation of the Premiership in 
1852, it has been his fortune to 
suffer from the causes already re- 
ferred to. He is pronounced by his 
opponents to have been rash, by 
his supporters to have been timid; 
and all is prudent management has 
been forgotten, so soon as others 
have stepped in and obtained, by a 
sacrifice of their principles, the prize 
for which he had so ably contended. 
And throughout his late career he 
has been shackled by the adherence 
of powerful chiefs of his party to 
principles and opinions which fell 
short of the demands of those new 
allies who sprung out of the Reform 
of Parliament. He has steered well 
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has been obliged to expend on tactics 
and mancuvres powers of mind 
which, if otherwise employed, would 
have procured for him, with the 
general mass, a higher reputation as 
a statesman. 

It is more difficult, therefore, to 
test the merits of Lord John Russell 
than those of his parliamentary an- 
tagonist, Sir Robert Peel. With 
the sole exception of the Reform 
era, we do not meet in his career with 
those salient points, those dramatic 
incidents that render the life of his 
rival so interesting. We must seek 
his merits in a different direction ; 
not so much in great legislative acts 
as in the careful preparation of the 
public mind for relaxed restrictions, 
in the prudence and courage with 
which he has from time to time 
tightened or loosened the reins with 
which he held his party, and, above 
all, in the patient consistency with 
which he has adhered to his 
patriotic purposes. 

Lord John Russell has now been 
nearly forty years in Parliament. 
He entered the House soon after 
attaining his majority. His maiden 
speech was on the 14th of July, 
1814, on the occasion of the second 
reading of the Alien Bill, which 
measure he opposed. The address, 
which was short, and delivered at 
the fag-end of the debate, contained 
one of those pithy allusions for the 
successful use of which in debate 
and in epistolary correspondence he 
has subsequently become remark- 
able. Ministers, he said, in urging 
forward the measure then, because 
it had been thought necessary before, 
reminded him of the unfortunate 
wag mentioned in Joe Miller, who 
was so fond of rehearsing a piece of 
wit, that he always repeated it at 
the wrong time. Another terse 
argument at this period, equally 
characteristic of his later style, oc- 
curred in his answer to Mr. 
Methuen, who had congratulated 
the country on its having success- 
fully sustained the cause of legiti- 
macy. Lord John Russell, takin 
a tone at that period not unusu 
with his party, reminded Mr. Me- 
thuen, that if we had always done 
the same thing, King Gorm would 
have been Elector of Hanover 
instead of King of Britain. Lord 
John Russell differed from Sir 
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Robert Peel in this, — that his 
earlier more resembled his later 
career, that his principles, his cha- 
racter, and even his style of oratory, 
were formed at the outset of, his 
life, and were only subjected to the 
usual maturing influence of years 
and practice; while Sir Robert 
Peel, from the commencement of his 
first Premiership, underwent a mar- 
vellous change, the proportions of 
his character becoming grander, his 
principles more expansive, and his 
oratory more dignified and original 
than in his previous life. 

The first period of Lord John 
Russell's parliamentary career,—that 
fromthe year 1814 to the year1826,—- 
was chiefly spent in the advocacy, 
in various shapes, of Parliamentary 
Reform. He was not so frequent a 
une on other topics, but was 
always the foremost man when the 

uestion arose which afterwards, at 
the most memorable epoch of his 
life, so fiercely agitated his country- 
men. It is with a view to illus- 
trating his consistency that we refer 
to this period of his history. He 
commenced with great caution, as 
befitted the temper of the times. 
When Sir Francis Burdett, for 
instance, brought forward a plan 
which aimed at little short of a 
revolution in the representative 
system, Lord John Russell, although 
not opposed to triennial parliaments, 
declined to open the wide question 
raised by Sir Francis, as it was 
calculated to produce excitement 
and alarm in the then condition and 
temper of the working classes ; but, 
in the year 1819, when he proposed 
for the first time a scheme of parlia- 
mentary reform, he clearly indicated 
what would now be called the Con- 
servative tendency of his mind, and 
commenced that practice of gradual, 
prudent, and constitutional reform 
with which his name will ever be 
honourably associated. He thus 
early drew between himself and Bur- 
dett and the Radicals of that day a 
line which he has seldom or never 
passed with respect to their represen- 
tatives at the present hour. His plan 
at this time, which was introduced 
in a speech of remarkable modera- 
tion, considering the excited state 
of the Radicals on the subject of 
Reform, proposed the disfranchise- 
ment of corrupt boroughs, compen- 
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sation to electors not guilty of 
bribery, the transfer of the vacant 
seats to great manufacturing towns 
and to counties, and the prevention 
of bribery at elections. This was, 
in fact, the only tenable ground of 
the Reformers at that time; but 
even so mild a proposition was in 
advance of the spirit of the age. At 
the request of Lord Castlereagh, 
the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the Lower House, Lord 
John Russell withdrew these reso- 
lutions, on the understanding that 
Grampound was to be diafranchised, 
which afterwards was done. He 
thus early developed the spirit of 
moderation and compromise which 
has subsequently rendered him so 
useful to his country. 

In May, 1821, he again returned 
to the charge, proposing that the 
notoriously corrupt boroughs should 
be disfranchised, and the seats trans- 
ferred to large towns unrepresented, 
This motion was of course unsuc- 
cessful. Nothing daunted, he con- 
tinued his then thankless labours. 
During the parliamentary session of 
1822 the question of Reform, which 
had lain dormant for some years 
previously, was made the subject 
of agitation out of doors. Peti- 
tions in favour of a change in the 
representation having been presented 
from the counties of Middlesex, 
Devon, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Cambridge, Surrey, Cornwall, Hunt- 
ingdon, and others, Lord John Rus- 
sell, on the 29th of April, moved a 
resolution affirming the necessity for 
taking the subject into considera- 
tion, and proposing to add one hun- 
dred members to the House—sixty 
for counties, and forty for large 
towns ; and this he did in a lengthy 
and elaborate speech. The motion 
was vehemently opposed by Mr. 
Canning and the ministry, and on 
a division was lost by 269 votes to 
164. 

Again in 1823, and afterwards in 
1826, he renewed his efforts, but of 
course without success. In March 
of the latter year, too, he proposed 
a resolution against bribery, which 
was coldly received, even by his own 
party. Brougham did not speak 
in its favour, nor did Canning think 
it necessary to oppose it; and Lamb, 
afterwards Lord Melbourne, sig- 
nificantly hinted that there was cor- 
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ruption on the Liberal as well as on 
the Tory side. Still Lord John 
Russell obtained a very respectable 
minority, being defeated by 249 
votes to 123. Later in the same 
session he renewed the subject, 
when he obtained sixty-two votes to 
the same number on the other side, 
and the Speaker, according to cus- 
tom, gave his casting vote in favour 
of the motion. From this time till 
1830 (in the course of which year, 
before he came into office, he made 
two motions for Reform), we do not 
find him urging his favourite topic 
in the House ; but he had advocated 
others quite as important, with more 
success. 

Not more distinguished was Lord 
John Russell as champion of Par- 
liamentary Reform than as the 
steady advocate of Catholic eman- 
cipation, and of the removal of all 
civil restrictions founded on differ- 
ence of creed. He was one of the 
martyrs to the cause of Catholic 
Emancipation, having been, in 1826, 
ejected from the representation of 
Huntingdonshire on account of his 
advocacy of that question ; but two 
years afterwards he received his re- 
ward, in finding his bill for the abo- 
lition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts adopted by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and passed into law. In the 
following year he witnessed the tri- 
umph of the Catholic claims, and 
rendered to Wellington and Peel an 
ungrudged support. When O’Con- 
nel proposed, in May, 1830, a 
scheme of universal suffrage, he met 
with a vigorous opponent in Lord 
John Russell, as the champion of 
moderate reform and the enemy of 
needless organic changes; but in 
December, 1831, he was himself en- 

aged, in conjunction with Lord 
ie Sir James Graham, and 
Lord Duncannon, in drawing up the 
first Reform Bill—a measure re- 
garded at the time as of the most 
sweeping kind by its friends, by its 
opponents as revolutionary. 

Thus, we always find Lord John 
Russell standing firm on his Whig 
principles, and even while assaulting 
the enemy, dealing out backward 
blows at his too eager followers. 
What he did with Burdett in 1819, 
and with O’Connell in 1830, we find 
him again doing withCobden, Hume, 
and Roebuck, in 1851; with Sir 
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James Graham, too, his old colleague 
of twenty years before, on the ques- 
tion of ‘Papal aggression.’ This 
faith in his principles, this steadfast 
ee of the sacred fire of 

Whiggism, is in fact the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Lord John 
Russell as a statesman. 

It would not advance our object 
in this article, to enter minutely into 
a period of history so familiar to all 
as the Reform struggle; how Lord 
John Russell, the observed of all 
observers, and one of the idols of the 
day, proposed, on the first of March, 
1831, the first Reform Bill; how 
events compelled him on the 24th of 
June to propose another, ten days 
after the reassembling of a new par- 
liament; how, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember following, he had the proud 
pleasure of accompanying Lord Al- 
thorpe to the bar of the Lords as 
the bearer of the Commons’ Bill; 
how, finally, in the December fol- 
lowing, he proposed the third bill, 
which he carried triumphantly 
through. These are matters of con- 
temporary history with which all 
are familiar ; and Lord John Russell 
was at that time by comparison a 
subaltern. But we have much to do 
with his own subsequent interpreta- 
tion of his own work. 

In the celebrated ‘Letter to the 
Electors of Stroud, on the Prin- 
ciples of the Reform Act,’ a produc- 
tion called forth by the attempts of 
the Political Union of Birmingham 
and the Anti-Slavery delegates to 
shake his reputation, his master! 
defence of the Reform Bill, in which 
the certainly disclaimed that argu- 
ment of ‘ Finality’ which the ex- 
tremesection of Liberalswere sofond 
of throwing in his teeth, was long 
an attraction to the political world. 
A few of the more salient passages 
well illustrate the great argument of 
the Whig party, that state reforms 
should be of gradual and not of 
hasty growth ; more especially that 
the life of Lord John Russell is to be 
found in his speeches and writings 
rather than in public acts. Apply- 
ing himself, in the outset of this 
epistle, to the important question 
whether the Reform Bill was to be 
set aside as, according to some ex- 
treme politicians, an experiment 
which had totally failed, and a new 
scheme of representation set up in 
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its place; or whether there might 
not be founded upon the Reform 
Act the amendments and improve- 
ments which all institutions from 
time to time required, his lordship 
says, ‘It will hardly be denied, { 
presume, that there are some acts 
of a far more important nature than 
others, and that the Bill of Rights 
and the Acts of Union with Scot- 
Jand and Ireland, ought not to be 
altered so lightly as a law regulating 
the sale of beer, or fixing the dis- 
tricts for petty sessions of the 
peace. Of the former kind, for in- 
stance, is the Act of Succession to 
the Crown of these Realms. Sup- 
pose some one had said, in 1722, 
‘King George is ignorant of our 
language; he has no experience of 
a free government ; no knowledge of 
this country ; he has sanctioned the 
Septennial Act; the people are 
greatly discontented; it will be 
better to change the dynasty.’ It 
would surely have been sufficient 
answer, without discussing the per- 
sonal merits of the sovereign, to 
say, ‘The Act of Settlement is a 
very recent Act; the succession 
was a matter of great difficulty, and 
attended with imminent danger of 
civil war; we have happily seen it 
established; let us now, for a time 
at least, try and be happy and free 
under the House of Hanover.’ Or, 
let us take a more homely illustra- 
tion :—Go to a gentleman who has 
lately repaired his house ; show him 
a plan for altering the whole of it, 
with a number of finished drawings, 
and a beautiful view of the south 
front; he may very probably say, 
‘Many thanks, my good sir; but a 
few years ago, at great expense and 
at much trouble, I had my house 
completely repaired; it has been 
greatly enlarged—new rooms have 
been added; for two years I could 
hardly sleep for the noise of the 
workmen. If I am to begin again, 
and make, as you propose, the plan 
of my house Grecian and not Gothic, 
I shall not know peace or comfort 
for the rest of my life; I must de- 
cline your obliging offer.’ Thus it 
is with many great as well as minor 
matters. Thus it is that although 
Many persons think the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act faulty in some 
of its provisions, and that the prolix 
oath it imposes might well be ex- 
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changed for a simple oath of allegi- 
ance ; and although many others are 
of opinion that the Act has done 
great mischief, and not fulfilled the 
expectations held out by its promo- 
ters, yet there is no party which pro- 
poses to Parliament either the re- 

al or any considerable alteration 
of that Act. Thus it is also that no 
one proposes to pull down Bucking- 
ham Palace, or to rebuild Regent- 
street on a new plan, though many 
an architect is ready with drawings 
and elevations to show how he might 
improve the comfort and increase 
the beauty both of palace and 
street.’ 

Electoral districts have had a pro- 
minent place in all the rr 
tive schemes of Chartism. His lord- 
ship thus sums up his objection to 
the principle on which they would 
be based:—‘ What are the requi- 
sites youscek for in a representation 
of the people? That the wants and 
the wishes, the interests and the 
opinions, the intelligence and the 
virtue of the nation may be fairly, 
freely, and fully represented. To 
many a man this may seem a very 
easy task. He would cut the 
country into squares, or circles, or 
oblongs, giving a certain amount of 

opulation to each portion, and fix- 
ing the franchise as his taste or phi- 
losophy might direct. The task 
would not be accomplished. It will 
be granted to me, I trust, that the 
knowledge and the intelligence of 
those most remarkable forknowledge 
and intelligence ought to be repré- 
sented. But it may very well hap- 
pen that while your division into 
districts secures representation to 
landed proprietors, to wealthy manu- 
facturers, to eminent merchants, to 
busy and active popular leaders, it 
will exclude the eminent barrister 
who has given his time and labour 
to reach the eminence of his profes- 
sion; the political economist who 
has neither riches to buy votes nor 
eloquence to attract them; the gal- 
lant ofheer who is better known to 
his country’s enemies than to the 
club or committee who furnish can- 
didates for parties and districts. 
This would be more particularly the 
case in times of strong popular ex- 
citement, when nothing but wealth, 
local influence, or long established 
political character, could weather 
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the storm. The consequences would 
be serious. The House of Commons, 
though composed of able and stirring 
men, would not obtain the respect of 
the more intelligent part of the 
country. Men would look in vain 
for several of those leading counsel 
in our Courts of Law, those distin- 
guished admirals, those gallant 
generals, those able writers, whose 
name has given lustre to the House 
of Commons, and made the eyes of 
all turn towards it as the repository 
of what was able, and eminent, and 
distinguished in law no less than in 
politics, alike in war, in letters, and 
in commerce.’ 

The Political Union of Birming- 
ham, amongst other nostrums, had 
recommended a division of the 
country into departments, which 
should contribute members to the 
House of Commons. Upon the ten- 
dency of such a proposition to lower 
the intellectual standard, and conse- 

uently the authoritative weight of 
that tribunal, Lord John Russell, in 
the same letter, remarks, in the 
following passage :—‘ Now, it is a 
principle not to be neglected, that, 
constitute these assemblies as you 
may, the display of great talentin de- 
bate, the authorit y of a great name, 
the lustre of arms, and the weight of 
long experience, bring with them, in 
calm and quiet hours, that power of 
opinion which, according to an 
Italian author, is ‘the Queen of the 
World.’ Letusexamine the elements 
of which some parts of this opinion 
consist. In a country such as Eng- 
land now is, there are thousands of 
men who do not call themselves poli- 
ticians, but who, nevertheless, are 
acute political observers. One may 
be employed all the morning in 
literary history, another planning a 
new railway, a third writing to his 
mercantile correspondents at New 
York, a fourth arguing a question 
in a court of law. Yet to all men 
the newspaper has its attractions, the 
last debate has been a matter of 
interest, and it is not because his 
business lies elsewhere, that the man 
of a or practical ability is 
the less able to judge of those who 
discuss and decide on the interest of 
the nation. To these men, as well 
as to the people in general, an appeal 
lies. We can no longer have an 
awful senate even if we desired it ; 
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the reporters in the gallery unveil 
the mystery of government, and the 
House of Commons must rely upon 
itsown qualities for maintaining pub- 
lic respect. If then it were found 
that the whole tone of debate were 
unworthy of the occasion, that the 
talent out of the House despises the 
talent within the House ; that men 
of witand men of business saw among 
them the most eminent men of the 
nation unable or unwilling to sit in 
the House of Commons, neither its 
i sag will, nor its well-won privi- 
eges, nor its mighty authority, 
would prevent it from sinking in 
public estimation. But if you add 
to this that it would have to contend 
in the presence of, and perhaps in 
rivalry with, a House of Lords 
which, according to Mr. Roebuck— 
no partial witness—has a moral in- 
fluence in the country, you would 
expose the House of Commons to a 
gradual process of sinking, from 
which it could only rescue itself by 
some desperate struggles, in the 
course of which its natural strength 
and vigour might more easily enable 
it to pull under water its more 
favoured companions than to keep 
itself buoyant on the stream. For 
these reasons, among others,a di- 
vision into departments seemed to 
me liable to the greatest possible 
objections.’ 

le then proceeds to criticise the 
objections of those who were discon- 
teuted with the Reform Bill because 
it did not go far enough, and because 
it did not fulfil expectations never 
contemplated by its authors. ‘ But 
it is said that all things are liable to 
change ; that no human measure is 
final ; that no supposed engagement 
ought to stand in the way of the in- 
terests and desires of the people. 
To all this I can readily agree ; as 
readily as the Welsh curate, when 
he found his cassock out at elbows, 
consoled himself with reflecting on 
the revolutions of empire and 
the mutability of the world. A 
great deal of common-place is 
thrown away in proving what no- 
body disputes; the question re- 
mains, is it necessary for the good 
of the people to begin anew the task 
of reforming the representation of 
the people? The only proof that 
has yet been given of such necessity 
is the loudness of complaint. But 
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let us mark from whom this com- 
plaint proceeds, how it arises, and 
to what it tends. Much of this sul- 
lenness against the Reform Bill, if 
not the greater part, arises from 
those who never were satisfied with 
its provisions, and only looked upon 
it as the precedent and promise of 
future change. They are consistent 
in their desire for a new Reform 
Bill, though hardly candid in declar- 
ing their disappointment at results 
which they always expected. 
Another portion of the discontented 
consists of those who looked upon 
the Reform Bill as the epoch of the 
triumph of the liberal party, and the 
extinction of their adversaries. I 
never entertained such partial ex- 
ae nor such unjust desires. 

n scanning the general scope of the 
Bill with Lord Althorp, we always 
concluded that the Tory party were 
a party too deeply rooted in the pro- 
perty of the country to be thus de- 
stroyed, and that when the warmth 
of enthusiasm forreform shouldsome- 
what subside, they would have as fair 
a prospect as any party of obtaining a 
majority in the reformed House of 
Commons. We endeavoured to de- 
prive the Tories of their undue 
power to overbear the opinion of 
the nation, not to proscribe them, 
should the national voice be raised 
in their favour. A third class of the 
discontented, and a very numerous 
one, consists of those who expected 
from reform what reform fe not 
accomplish. I am no believer in the 
doctrine,— 


How small of all the ills that men en- 
dure, 

The part that kings or laws can cause or 
cure, 


I think, on the contrary, that 
many social and moral evils are to 
be attributed to the institutions of 
government and the laws by which 
a government is ruled. But laws 
and institutions must act gradually 
and generally in order to be bene- 
ficial. I have seen a popular assem- 
bly decree a democratic constitu- 
tion which did not give any mana 
larger share of liberty or security 
than he had before enjoyed under 
an arbitrary king. Habits must be 
changed; laws must be respected as 
well as enacted ; the minds of men 
must be engaged to a willing con- 
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formity with the new. order of the 
State. 

His lordship tersely expresses his 
objection to a new and more liberal 
reading of the principle which go- 
verned the Reform Act. ‘ Let it be 
remembered,’ he says, ‘ that the en- 
thusiasm in favour of the Reform 
Bill extended to all classes, agricul- 
tural, mercantile, and manufacturing. 
The necessity for a change is urged 
very much on the ground that a re- 

eal of the Corn Law mightthereby 
be obtained. But the very cry 
which is your strength with one 
part of the country will be your 
weakness with another. It is as if 
a quack should invite every one to 
take a specific against drowsiness. 
A drowsy man might be induced to 
buy; but the patient who suffered 
from sleepless nights would throw 
physic to the dogs. But sup —_ 
a newenthusiasm could beawakened, 
I am not ready to stir the caldron 
from which so potent a charm could 
be extracted.’ And he proceeds to 
enlarge upon his objection. ‘ Of 
the working classes,’ he remarks, 
‘who have declared their adherence 
to what is called the People’s Char- 
ter, but few care for universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, or annual 
parliaments. The greater part feel 
the hardship of their social con- 
dition; they complain of their hard 
toil and insufficient wages, and ima- 
gine that Mr.Oastler or Mr. Fielden 
will lead them to a happy valley, 
where their labours will be light and 
their wages high. They know not 
the general laws by which profit 
and wages are regulated. he 
conceive that the tyranny of the ric 
is the cause of their depressed condi- 
tion. A new Reform Bill, whether the 
suffrage were householdor universal, 
would do nothing towards the cure 
of evils which belong to a pee 
country and varying employment. 
But the excitement of a new change ; 
the passions again raised ; the House 
of Commons again in the furnace to 
be melted in a new mould; the 
people again in a temper which burst 
out in flames at Nottingham and 
Bristol, would go far to shake the 
stability of property, and make law 
the servant of disorder. The happy 
consummation of a labouring class 
toiling little and earning much would 
be further off than ever; the security 
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to be enjoyed in Germany or Swit- 
zerland would attract capital and di- 
minish employment at home ; the de- 
luded might indeed awake from their 
dream at length, but too late for 
their peace.’ Pronouncing against 
the ballot, as inapplicable to our 
present representative system, he 
observes :—‘ I believe if ballot could 
be made effectual those who have no 
votes would be far more discontented 
than they now are. Ballot is suited 
to an absolute government of the 
few, or a free government where the 
suffrage is universal. The absolute 
aristocracy of Venice used it in its 
perfection ; the people of the United 
States use it—it accords with their 
principle, ‘that the majority is to 
govern.’ The will of the people of 
the United States is supreme ; it has 
no check; and every one shares in 
thesovereignty. But for the middle 
classes of this country to pretend to 
an irresponsible and secret power 


over the destinies of the country, 
would be, as the Morning Chronicle 
says, an unendurable anomaly.’ The 
noble lord concludes his letter with 
the following plea in favour of the 
Reform Act:—‘ It is for you to 


ponder seriously, in the spirit of 


that true Whiggism which has al- 
ways animated you, on the dangers 
of the time, and the means by which 
they may be averted. Iam persuaded 
you will not think of lifting the 
anchor of the monarchy while the 
signs of a storm are black in the 
horizon. I am convinced that you 
will not, in a moment of disappoint- 
ment, deface the work which you 
havemade. Great changesin law and 
government often make themselves 
more felt as the distance of time at 
which they were established becomes 
more remote. Who can doubt that 
the subjects of George III. enjoyed 
more fully the benefits of the 
Habeas Corpus Act than our ances- 
tors did seven years after its enact- 
ment? I trust, therefore, you will 
persevere in upholding the Reform 
Act, and seek to derive from it its 
sure and useful results, rather than 
to exhibit to the world a new warn- 
ing against popular reforms, and 
give a new argument to the enemies 
of all popular institutions.’ 
We have drawn somewhat largely 
on this important State document 
use, even more than the cele- 
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brated Tamworth manifesto of Sir 
Robert Peel, it embodied a declara- 
tion of principles and a key to cha- 
racter. The same leading idea, that 
of the necessity for moderation in 
reform, i# to be found in it as in the 
earlier and later speeches of Lord 
John Russell, and in his political 
conduct throughout his career. In 
it, also, he is expressing his real sen- 
timents, uninfluenced by those ne- 
cessities of party warfare which 
sometimes prevail in debate; and it 
is also important, as having first 
omtaiiatal to cement the union be- 
tween the noble lord and his ultra 
supporters, which lasted, with more 
or less cordiality, till the year 1851. 

The death of Lord Althorp led to 
events presenting Lord John Rus- 
sell in a light different from that in 
which he had hitherto appeared. 
Although prominent in the public 
eye, aud eminent in the House of 
Commons from the evidences he 
had given of superior ability as a 
debater, Lord John Russell as yet 
held only a rank by comparison 
subordinate in the family hierarchy 
of the Whigs. At the same time, 
by common consent, he was desig- 
nated as the man on whom ought to 
fall the mantle of the leadership, 
whenever yielded by its then pos- 
sessor. Lord Althorp’s death, and 
the dismissal of Lord Melbourne 
from office, led to this long-foreseen 
result. Sir Robert Peel, when at 
last he met the new Parliament, in 
the early days of 1835, found in 
Lord John Russell his future anta- 
gonist,—a man strong in the heredi- 
tary allegiance of his party, strong 
in the sincerity with which he had 
maintained, in adversity, the prin- 
ciples to which his rival only now 
gave a grudging assent, from poli- 
tical reasons ; above all, strong in 
the possession of debating powers, 
which, if they were not of the mag- 
nificent order of those soon deve- 
loped in Sir Robert Peel, were at 
least formidable, from their combi- 
nation of earnestness of ee 
with adroitness of tactics. Lord 
John Russell is not to be held re- 
sponsible for the whole of the policy 
of the Whig party at this epoch, be- 
cause Lord Melbourne was still its 
nominal chief. It is, therefore, 
needless to enter into the question 
whether the ‘appropriation clause’ 
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was or was not. a wanton agitation 
of the public mind, adopted for party 
purposes, to rally the various sec- 
tions of the Liberal party round the 
Whigs, and secure the Irish alliance, 
and, at the same time, to warn the 
Church of what it might expect if 
it continued to give the Tories so 
active a support. Accepting the 
tactics of his party, Lord John Rus- 
sell, as leader of the opposition in 
the House of Commons, merited the 
praise of having carried them out 
with consummate skill and perse- 
verance, and, even in his most strik- 
ing moments of simulated violence, 
keeping his judgment clear, never 
committing himself beyond the point 
of prudence, or to an extent that 
would embarrass himself or his party 
if restored to office. A short but 
memorable campaign sufliced to 
drive Sir Robert Peel, though 
covered with honour, from the 
helm; and Lord John Russell re- 
turned to the Treasury benches, no 
longer as a subordinate, but as Se- 
cretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and leader of the House 
of Commons. 

A far more difficult task was now 
before him than any he had yet un- 
dertaken. The appropriation clause 
and the Irish alliance had restored 
the Whigs to power : the same topics 
furnished their adversaries with the 
materials for their assaults on the 
replaced Government. The endur- 
ance of Lord John Russell was sorely 
tried in the interval between his 
appointment as Home Secretary, in 
April, 1835, and the resignation of 
the Ministry of which he formed a 
part, in September, 1841. In 1839, 
a slight change took place in his 
official position, when he exchanged 
the Home Secretaryship for the 
more arduous post of Secretary for 
the Colonies; but he still retained 
throughout his leadership of the 
House of Commons. Regarding 
him in this point of view, it must be 
admitted that, if Sir Robert Peel's 
management of the opposition was a 
masterpiece of strategic skill, so Lord 
John Russell defended his position 
with a combined firmness and adroit- 
ness that until then had not been 
exhibited in the House of Commons. 
It is comparatively easy to lead an 
Opposition on some broad principle 

of policy, when success depends on 
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persevering advocacy, gradually 
wearing out obstruction and influ- 
encing public em It is, by 
comparison, equally easy to conduct 
the cause of a Government whose 
principle is resistance and whose 
argument is a majority. Such were 
not the relative positions of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and Lord John Russell 
between 1835 and 1841. Lord John 
Russell honestly desired to give to 
the people the fruits of the Reform 
Bill; but he was compelled to halt 
between two extremes of opinion— 
between the demands of the theorists 
for organic changes, and the more 
aristocratic tendencies of his own 
immediate party. Thus his measures 
were scarcely ever cordially sup- 
ported even by his own followers, be- 
cause they appeared too rash for the 
one class, too temporising for the 
other. In face of him was a powerful 
minority, headed by the most astute 
and reserved of tacticians, who 
brought forward no distinct propo- 
sitions himself, which could have 
rallied his antagonists, but confined 
his manoeuvring to a harassing war- 
fare, compounded of appeals to the 
Protestant feeling of the country 
against the Irish alliance, and of a 
perpetual running-fire of ridicule at 
the inadequacy of the Government 
measures to meet the demands of the 
Radical portion of the Whig-Radical 
coalition. It is obvious, that while 
Lord John Russell was engaged in 
a strife of this kind, he could not 
enjoy many opportunities of stamp- 
ing the character of his mind on the 
legislation of the time. He was, in 
truth, by his constant although 
baffled efforts, and his careful and 
frequent enunciation of the prin- 
ciples of moderate and constitutional 
reform, preparing the public mind 
for the greater legislative changes 
that were afterwards to be carried 
by his rival ; and it would be agreat 
ingratitude in the public if, in their 
thankfulness to Sir Robert Peel for 
his liberal measures between 1841 
and 1846, they were to overlook 
the share of Lord John Russell in 
their accomplishment. If, as a tac- 
tician, Sir Robert Peel ultimately 
overcame Lord John Russell, it was 
by the abandonment of principles 
which he was supposed to share 
with his party. To Lord John 
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of an honourable consistency, only 
modified from time to time, as the 
public became more prepared to 
accept measures of a liberal charac- 
ter; and he received the reward of 
that consistency when he was by 
common consent called to power in 
1846, on the sacrifice of Sir Robert 
Peel to the revenge of a portion of 
his own followers. Still, shackled 
though Eord John Russell was 
during the period to which we refer, 
his name as Leader of the House of 
Commons is associated with many 
most valuable measures. 

It is the pride of Lord John Rus- 
sell, that his public exertions have 
been made in the development and 
enforcement of the principles of his 
party. His name, as a member of 
the Whig Ministry, had already 
been associated with those legisla- 
tive acts which he claims to have 
regarded as the fruits of Reform ; 
with the measures for the reduction 
and reform of the Irish Church ; the 
abolition of slavery in our colonies ; 
the opening of the China trade ; the 
reform of the poor laws : the opening 
to popular control of municipal cor- 
porations; the removal of the restric- 
tions on dissenters’ marriages ; the 
Tithe Commutation Act; theimprove- 
ment of the criminal code ; the Irish 
Tithe Commutation Act; the Irish 
poor law ; and a host of minor mea- 
sures. Many of these were proposed 
and defended by Lord John Russell 
himself, (being substantially his own,) 
as Leader of the House of Commons, 
and all received the nee of 
his eloquent support. As the Whigs 
quiadiy shronk before their oppo- 
nents, their power of passing mea- 
sures materially diminished. 

At length, the issue was raised 
that was to terminate this protracted 
and unsatisfactory ear. Lord 
John Russell determined to propose 
a small fixed duty on corn, while 
Sir Robert Peel rallied his followers 
round the ‘ sliding scale.’ The first 
was not proposed, according toa 
modern theory, as a revenue duty ; 
so that the question was between 
degrees of protection. Lord John 
Russell had in the meantime wearied 
his more impatient followers by the 
moderation of his views on various 
questions of reform. They did not 
inquire why they lost confidence in 
him, but they had lost it; and the 
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result was the final triumph of Sir 
Robert Peel, and his installation, 
for the second time, as Prime Mi- 
nister. Throughout the struggle, 
Lord John Russell had been com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive, his 
time and faculties consumed in 
cheering and rallying his discon- 
tented followers. 

Once more in opposition, Lord 
John Russell might have been ex- 
eee to advance in popularity. 

he strange fatality attending his 
later political career pursued him, 
and precluded his success. Sir 
Robert Peel had been but a short 
time in power when he began to 
disclose his liberal purposes. Per- 
haps Lord John Russell ought to 
have expected a new recantation, 
and to have anticipated its conse- 
quences by initiating the measures 
contemplated by his rival. Perhaps, 
too, if he had done so, his rival 
would have arrayed against him all 
the obstructive strength of the op- 

osition, and thus equally have 
efeated him. In that case, Lord 
John Russell would have been pro- 
nounced to have been ‘rash,’ as, 
because he did not thus advance his 
lines, he was reviled by inconsi- 
derate followers as having been 
‘timid.’ He was weakened by in- 
ternal distraction while overborne 
by the superior force of the enemy. 
Beyond question his low fixed duty 
was a wise proposition; but it was 
too wise for the rampant agricul- 
turists of the day; nor was the 
country at large yet prepared for 
total and unconditional repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Unable, therefore, 
to bring forward an adequate pro- 
ag of his own, all that Lord 

ohn Russell could do was to carp 
and cavil, to criticise and condemn. 
When he described Sir Robert 
Peel’s mystifying ‘ sliding scale’ as 
‘disturbing, but failing to settle,’ he 
aimed at it a keen truth, but not a 
deadly one. Such shafts could make 
no impression on Sir Robert Peel’s 
enormous majority. The popularity, 
too, of the large scheme of taxation 
propounded by the new Premier 
crippled and baffled the leader of 
the opposition, who thus saw an- 
other favourite principle of his party 
and their allies adopted by the 
enemy. He could not appeal to 
popular sympathy, because at each 
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new turn his rival was then before- 
hand with him: he could not fall 
back on the more aristocratic prin- 
ciples of his party, because that 
would be to retrograde. Sir Robert 
Peel, so to speak, outbid him on 
every question—even with those 
much maligned Irish Catholics, the 
alleged disgrace of whose alliance 
had been used as a lever to work 
the downfall of his party. The most 
severe critics of the public conduct 
of Lord John Russell will give him 
credit for the magnanimity he dis- 
played towards his rival, under most 
annoying and provoking circum- 
stances. His own prophetic spirit— 
reasoning on the conduct of Sir 
Robert Peel with respect to the 
Test and Corporation Acts, Catholic 
Emancipation, and Reform (in the 
Tamworth manifesto)—pointed out 
to him the probability that the Tory 
chief had really become a convert 
to Whig principles, and was about 
to filch away from them the popu- 
larity due to their past efforts in the 
cause of good government. Yet, in 
place of upbraiding the chief Minis- 
ter with his inconsistency, he very 
nobly gave him credit for the 
liberalism he displayed, and lent 
him support at moments when a 
large portion of his own party re- 
volted. At the opening of the session 
of 1844, it is true, Lord John Rus- 
sell, in discharge of his duty as 
leader of the opposition, did make a 
grand assault on the Ministry; but 
the enormous majority they obtained, 
after a nine days’ debate, afforded 
the best justification of his previous 
moderation. As a general rule, 
Lord John Russell adopted a dif- 
ferent tone, and did really more 
effectually serve the cause of libe- 
ralism by letting Sir Robert Peel 
do its work, than if by striving to 
oust Sir Robert Peel he had once 
more placed him at the head of an 
obstructive opposition. For such 
conduct he gains no credit from the 
majority of the Liberal party, who 
ever clamour most for him who pro- 
mises most. When at last the great 
crisis of 1846 came, Lord John 
Russell was quite equal to the de- 
mands of the occasion. Whether he 
had knowledge of Sir Robert Peel’s 
intention to repeal the Corn Laws 
does not appear; but on the 22nd 
of November, 1845, he being then 
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at Edinburgh, he addressed a letter 
to the electors of London, in which 
he proclaimed his abandonment of 
a fixed duty, and his adhesion to the 
principle of total repeal. No one 
could say that here he was behind 
the time; and whatever merit may 
be due to Sir Robert Peel for courage, 
foresight, and enlarged statesman- 
ship in resolving to abolish protec- 
tive duties on food, is at least equally 
due to Lord John Russell for having 
at the same time accurately scanned 
the difficulty, and for having resolved 
on that policy. On this occasion, 
he was in turn treated with magna- 
nimity by Sir Robert Peel. That 
statesman, feeling how great a poli- 
tical immorality appeared to be in- 
volved in his change of principle 
and opinion, tendered his resigna- 
tion. Wheh, subsequently, Lord 
John Russell, having been recom- 
mended by him to her Majesty, 
could not form his administration, 
and Sir Robert Peel resumed the 
reins, Lord John Russell, as the 
long-tried leader of the Free-trade 
party, gave him a cordial and ho- 
nourable support, so long as such 
support was necessary to the pass- 
ing of the Corn Bill. 

At last came the reward of a long 
and honourable service. The mover 
of the Reform Bill was First Mi- 
nister of the Crown, at the head 
of a party of Reformers, from whose 
cen the greatest difficulties had 

en removed. 

To a man like Lord John Russell, 
deeply imbued with a reverence for 
the Constitution, and a desire to 
attain by gradual means the benefits 
which the Reform Act had been in- 
tended to prepare, his new position 
was one of extreme difficulty. A 
more rash man would eagerly have 
exercised his newly-found power: a 
less morally courageous man would 
have attempted re-action, after a 
crisis precipitated by a violent, 
though a peaceful popular revolu- 
tion. The instincts of an aristo- 
crat, and the very constitution of 
his party, would naturally impel 
him towards the latter alternative. 
As it was, he adopted a course 
dictated by prudence and by his 
temperament. The schism between 
the Derby-Bentinck-Disraeli section 
of the old Tory party and those 
who still followed Sir Robert Peel, 
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left to Lord John Russell a vast 
wer; and he was vehemently urged 

y the Radicals to use it. Seemingly, 
he thought, in the spirit of the 
Stroud letter, that quite enough 
had been done for the present; or, 
to use his own neat and character- 
istic phrase—that ‘the country 
could not afford a revolution every 
— So long as Sir Robert Peel 
ived, he was by him supported in 
this wise policy; and it is more 
than sible that the country at 
large felt that Lord John Russell's 
homeopathic doses were as much 
as the patient would bear. Then 
came, too, the great E an con- 
vulsions of 1848; the Irish bubble- 
rebellion—all witnessed with in- 
difference or aversion by those 
classes of the e who had for- 
meriy sympathized with continental 
revolutions. Proofs these were that 
England was content at present 
with what she had. The repeal of 
the Navigation Laws was delayed 
as long as possible, in the hope that 
the ‘interests’ threatened would 
profit by the warning and escape 
the storm: in like manner the ques- 
tion of the Sugar Duties was dealt 
with cautiously and tenderly, be- 
cause it was felt to be exceptional. 
These works done, and Sir Robert 
Peel gone from the scene, the poli- 
tical atmosphere began to grow too 
troubled for Lord John Russell's 
delicate steering. The ultras of his 
own party began to clamour for 
more organic reform; while the 
Tories, under the skilful guidance 
of Mr. Disraeli, grew in confidence 
and strength. 

If moderation, firmness, and a 
sense of political justice, be ele- 
ments necessary to the character of 
a statesman, Lord John Russell 
ought to rank high in virtue of his 

sessing them. We have seen, 
_ his ‘ Stroud Letter,’ what he 
thought about further Parliamentary 
Reform ; and, from his having in- 
serted in a royal speech an acknow- 
ledgment of the distresses of the 
agriculturists, he seems to have pro- 
claimed his conviction, that although 
the principle of Free-trade ought not 
to be touched, there was yet some- 
thing in the plea urged by Mr. 
Disraeli, that if there was anything 
one-sided in the legislation of. 1846, 
justice required that the balance 
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should be restored. The extreme 
and more violent section of his own 
party, not having on them the re- 
sponsibilities of statesmanship, could 
see in his hesitation in the one case 
and his equity in the other, nothing 
worthier than incapacity, timidity, 
want of grasp, or worse, the 
treachery of an aristocrat to the 
cause of the people. These things 
were murmured, not spoken aloud. 
Meanwhile, Lord John Russell 
was the first to recognise in Mr. 
Disraeli that parliamentary and 
tactical ability which proclaimed 
him fit to lead the Opposition; and 
feeling in all probability the grow- 
ing strength of that Opposition, 
he sought from time to time, but in 
vain, to propitiate the remaining 
followers of Sir Robert Peel. At 
length he was forced into pro- 

unding a new Reform Bill; but 

is ideas of the necessary differed 
so wholly from those of the Radicals, 
eager to consummate their victory 
over the landed interest, that the 
still-born offspring of his coy con- 
sent was left a prey to the merciless 
on both sides. Had! his own followers 
acted with more moderation, or his 
opponents with more forbearance, 
it is possible that this measure 
might,as an instalment, have satisfied 
even those who think that the 
middle classes have too much elee- 
toral power, and the upper and 
lower too little; and that bribery 
and nomination can only be expelled 
from our representative system by 
widening its basis. One thing is 
quite clear, that Lord John Russell 
received no credit for his good in- 
tentions, and that his opinion was 
denied the weight it ought to have 
derived from his experience, and 
from a more than thirty years’ ser- 
vice in the cause of parliamentary 
reform. 

As we near the close of these re- 
marks, we must touch, though 
slightly, on a subject of vast im- 
portance, — Lord John Russell’s 
conduct on ‘ Papal aggression,’ and 
his celebrated letter to the Bishop 
of Durham. That letter contained 
aspersions on the religious cere- 
monies of others,— it matters not 
whether on those of the Catholics, 
as they believe, or affect: to believe, 
or on those of the Tractarians, 
according to a different and, we 
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believe, an authoritative explana- 
tion. By so much must that letter 
be admitted to have been a most 
unstatesmanlike document; but, on 
the other hand, the object of 
Cardinal Wiseman, whether desir- 
able for the country or not, could only 
be attained by a defiance or a 
virtual repeal or abeyance of the 
most important statutes. A great 
constitutional and national question 
was raised ; and whatever might be 
the decision of the nation, Lord 
John Russell, as the trustee of the 
hereditary principles of the great 
historical Whig party, felt bound to 
meet it. Having had experience of 
Catholic alliances, perhaps he might 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
however mild might be the form of 
attack, the Protestant institutions 
of the country were at stake; and it 
is possible that he might think it 
his duty, as an old champion of civil 
and salion liberty, to put the 
Protestants of the empire on their 
guard. Without wishing to push 
this question further, it is right to 
place before the reader its ‘ other 
side,’ so far as it may throw a light 
on the character of Lord John 
Russell. In like manner, the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill may have been 
made weak from a disinclination 
even to seem to persecute, and in a 
lingering belief that a demonstra- 
tion of the resolution of the public 
would prevent further encroach- 
ments. At all events, such an in- 
terpretation would be in accordance 
with Lord John Russell’s previous 
career. With respect, also, to the 
Palmerston question—of too recent 
occurrence to require examination— 
it may be urged for Lord John 
Russell that he might consider the 
bellicose tendencies of the ex Secre- 
tary dangerous to his party, while 
his insubordination or assumption 
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of separate and independent au- 
thority were clearly disrespectful to 
himself. In the other recent 
movements of Lord John Russell, 
we think may be detected,—first, a 
desire to deprive the Protectionist 
minority of their sole bond of union, 
by compelling a recantation, and 
next to close up the ranks of the 
pure Whigs, thus keeping men and 
poole as a political power or 
orce independent of rival pre- 
tenders, whether Liberal-Conserva- 
tives or Radicals. 

If Lord John Russell has some- 
times too cautiously picked his steps, 
he has ever sought to walk in the 
light of the Constitution. If he has 
failed to present himself in strong 
historical contrast, like Sir Robert 
Peel, we must not forget that to his 
patient, persevering, patriotic exer- 
tions is owing the state of the public 
mind which permitted that states- 
man to carry his measures, and that 
to his self-sacrifice and love of the 
— good the nation are indebted 

or the peaceful manner of their 
enactment. The melodramatic per- 
former will often attract more 
temporary applause than he who 
obeys the rules of art, and leaves a 
model of character. The ‘ rashness’ 
of Lord John Russell has always 
been more in words than in deeds ; 
and if his language is sometimes 
bolder than his acts, we musf re- 
member that statesmanship is a 
science and party-management a 
craft. "Without blinding oneself to 
thegreat demerits of the Whig leader, 
there is yet much in his career to 
prove that he is animated by a noble 
sense of duty; nor can his preten- 
sions, his experience, his sagacity, 
his disinterestedness, be safely dis- 
regarded at a time when events have 
led to a glaring and almost universal 
inconsistency in public men. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Lt no man despair of a novel. 
There never was a book, good, 
bad, or indifferent, from which a 
utility of some kind might not be 
extracted; and novels abound in 
utilitiés of many sorts, in virtue of 
the drama of humanity with which 
they deal. Even the most palpable 
failures present curious studies of 
the blunders and false calculations 
people make in the common business 
of life; and if they yield nothing 
more to think about than the inca- 
pacity of the writers, there is matter 
enough for speculation. Every 
novelist has a justification in his 
own mind for the labour he un- 
dertakes ; and should his case break 
down before the public, it is always 
worth while to trace the cause. Is 
it in the defective art of the book? 
In the want of knowledge of so- 
ciety? In the ignorance of the 
philosophy of character? In the 
material or the medium? <A bad 
novel may be regarded as a sort of 
healthy Lesipline to the faculties of 
the reader, if the said reader, in- 
stead of taking his revenge in whole- 
sale condemnation, will only pause 
to examine and define the exact 
grounds of his disappointment. 
Hence a bad novel is a much better 
thing than the skimmers of books 
suspect. To say that it is poor, 
flat, exaggerated, and so forth, is 
saying nothing. Such summary 
judgments convey no distinct image 
of its particular defects or excesses. 
We want to know wherein its po- 
verty, flatness, and exaggeration 
consist ; and the probability is that 
the reader who indulges in these 
skeleton phrases and vague genera- 
lities has no very clear notion him- 
self of his own meaning. He has 
read the book in vain if he arrives 
at no closer estimate of its delin- 
quencies in the end; and he who 
reads books in vain would be much 
more wisely employed in addressing 
his intelligence to some other em- 
ployment. Reading has its ‘ duties’ 
as well as its ‘rights’; and one of 
the most obvious of its duties is to 
furnish sound and satisfactory rea- 
sons for its opinions. We expect 
an author to understand what he is 
about; and it is not too much to 
exact from the reader that he should 


try to understand it also. Whenan 
author is found guilty, it is only fair 
that the facts upon which the ver- 
dict is founded should be put 
into court. The sifting of the 
evidence is an excellent exercise for 
indolent people, who would thus 
gradually acquire an insight into the 
true sources of failure and success 
—a kind of knowledge very neces- 
sary to the real enjoyment of books. 
Whoever is disposed to try acourse 
of training in good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent fictions will find ample materials 
to begin upon in the novels of the 
last two or three months. There 
are heaps of them lying before us. 
We have devoted more days to 
them than we care to confess, and 
the result is a terrible confusion of 
things jumbled together much in 
the same manner as we see motes 
and beams dancing in a haze of sun- 
light. It would be hopeless to at- 
tempt to collect distinct forms or to 
recover a single consecutive narra- 
tive out of that chaos. Hardly a 
solitary figure, scene, or circum- 
stance, stands out from the mass. 
A lack of individual power, origi- 
nality, and earnestness, reduces 
these books to a phantasmagoria. 
The main impression they have left 
upon us is, that we are living here 
in England in a state of social anar- 
chy, the whole action of society con- 
sisting of an unmeaning commotion, 
such as is made by a mirage of mul- 
titudinous shadows on awall. It is 
all very well to talk about the luxury 
of lounging on a sofa over the pages 
of the last new novel; but your 
Gays of the circulating libraries will 
search in vain forCrebillons amongst 
recent works of fiction, and may 
consider themselves fortunate if 
they do not detect their baffled en- 
thusiasm skipping some dozens of 
pages here and there in the pursuit 
of an excitement that rarely rewards 
their perseverance. We have no 
intention whatever of illustrating 
this process on the present occasion ; 
and, leaving the inveterate novel- 
reader to compile his own Index 
Expurgatorius, we will select for 
notice two productions that have 
little in common with the crowd 
amongst which we find them. ; 
For many months past the public 
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have been apprized of the approach- 
ing appearance of Mr. Thackeray's 
‘new novel;’ and now that it has 
appeared, some doubt may be enter- 
tained as to whether it strictly fulfils 
the conditions of its title.* The 
form of the narrative, the scantiness 
and monotony of the central inci- 
dents, and the predominance 
throughout of analysis and descrip- 
tion over the dramatic element, will 
assuredly disappoint the reader who 
hopes to find in this work the usual 
features of a novel, and still more if 
he expects to be amused by the 
bitingsarcasms and ironical humours 
of Vanity Fair or Pendennis. He 
must make up his mind to something 
wholly different; so different, in- 
deed, that we should hardly have 
recognised Mr. Thackeray’s hand in 
these sombre pages but for certain 
traces of his heretical spirit in the 
portraiture of women, which no no- 
velty in structure or treatment could 
entirely disguise. Yet with all 
these checks and hindrances on the 
very threshold of an anticipated 
pleasure, there is a higher literary 
power, anda kindlier and truer huma- 
nity in this work than in any of its 
author's former productions. 

The period and characters have 
been evidently suggested by the 
lectures on the humourists of the 
last century. The mind of the writer, 
saturated with a superfluity of mate- 
rials, has resolved them into a shape 
in which it could make the most 
available and popular use of them. 
The ace autobiography 
of a person supposed to have lived 
in the transition reigns of Janes I1., 
William and Anne—is excellent for 
the purpose. _ The hazard of all such 
attempts to reproduce the life of the 
past, lies in the danger of overload- 
ing the narrative with contemporary 
details for the sake of imparting to 
it an air of authenticity. But high 
art rejects these excesses, dealing 
with costume, in its largest sense, 
as being merely accessorial to the 
final design, rendering it everywhere 
subsidiary to the human interest, 
and deriving no further aid from it 
than is necessary to throw back the 
imagination, without any conscious 
or apparent strain, into the period 


* The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty 
Q. Anne. Written by himself, 3 vols, Smith, Elder, and Co, geg! 
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depicted. Mr. Thackeray has suc- 
cessfully accomplished this end. 
The tone and colour of the age are 
happily preserved. He gives us 
very little insight into the customs 
or social peculiarities of the day; 
we are seldom called away from the 
main substance of the history to 
challenge the accuracy of his arche- 
ological allusions; yet, by a patient 
at insensible process, he realizes 
the remoteness of the time, and 
brings the people so completely 
around us, that while we linger over 
his scenes we seem to live amongst 
them. Colonel Esmond writes of 
these things as if he were familiar 
with them, and not as one to whom 
they are a strange and acquired 
knowledge, and who betrays his 
own epoch by the pains he takes to 
show you that he is investing him- 
self with another. 

The style, maintained throughout 
with singular care-and finish, helps 
the illusion. It is plain, healthy 
English ; differing in many respects 
—and in none more remarkably 
than in its idiomatic purity—from 
Mr. Thackeray’s former writings. 
Entirely free from those freaks and 
eccentricities in which the modern 
mocking vein may be permitted 
with impunity to indulge, it pos- 
sesses much of the gentleness and 
gravity of the Tatlers and Spectators, 
without their ‘liquorish tooth. A 
paper introduced into the narrative, 
in express imitation of a number of 
the Spectator, shows how com- 
pletely the writer has caught the in- 
spiration of the essayists. It is quite 

erfect in its way, with its debonair 

umour, elaborate trifling, and easy 
Saxon diction. The homeliness of 
statement that pervades the history 
appears dull at first; but as we be- 
come gradually embued with its 
earnest spirit, we begin to discern 
the many rich and bright flowers 
that are embroidered on this sober 
ground-work. It is in this quiet 
gorgeousness that it mainly re- 
Semkion the old writers ; this weight 
of thought, this sincerity of pur- 
ose, this poetry of the heart and 

rain, subdued in hue by the ‘ dim, 
religious light’ through which it is 
revealed. 
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The story is more like a family 
chronicle than a novel. Although a 
variety of persons and events cluster 
round the main thread of the narra- 
tive, yet the actual autobiography 
contains few incidents, and may be 
compressed into a small compass. 
It opens with an intricate account 
of the Castlewood family, whose in- 
termarriages and numerous con- 
nexions are rather perplexing ; but, 
emerging from this labyrinth of 
genealogies, we come at last to the 
hero himself, who has been brought 
up in obscurity and ignorance of his 
birth, by a French refugee in the 
neighbourhood of London. It is in 
the time of James II., when Jesuits 
and Popish emissaries are carrying 
on all sorts of social and political 
intrigues in the country; and ene 
of these priests unexpectedly pre- 
sents himself at the house where 
the boy is living, and, with much 
show of ceremony and kindness, 
conveys him to London, and pre- 
sents him to my Lord Viscount 
Castlewood, ‘a grand, languid noble- 
man, in a great cap and flowered 
gown, sucking oranges,’ whom he is 
informed is his parrain. After en- 
joying a little of the delights of the 
metropolis, the whole cortege, con- 
sisting of the said languid nobleman, 
Father Holt, his chaplain, and a 
French valet, with pistols and bag- 
gage horses, set forth for Castlewood, 
in Hants, which they reach at the 
end of the third day’s journey. 
Pre Harry Esmond is installed as 

insman and page-of-honour to Lady 
Castlewood, whose portrait may be 
inserted in this place as one of the 
family pictures in which the aitri- 
butes of the period are skilfully pre- 
sented. 


My Lady Viscountess’s face was daubed 
with white and red up to the eyes, to 
which the paint gave -an unearthly 
glare: she had a tower of lace on her 
head, under which was a bush of black 
curls, borrowed curls, so no wonder little 
Harry Esmond was snared when he was 
first presented to her, the kind priest 
acting as master of the ‘ceremonies at 
that solemn introduction, and he stared 
at her with eyes almost as great as her 
own, as he had stared at the player- 
woman who acted the wicked tragedy 
queen, when the players came down to 
Ealing Fair. She sate in a great chair 
by the fire corner; in her lap was a 
spaniel dog that barked furiously ; on a 
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little table by her was her ladyship’s 
snuff-box, and her sugar-plum box. She 
wore a dress of black velvet, and a petti- 
coat of flame-coloured brocade. She had 
as many rings on her fingers as the old 
woman of Banbury-Cross; and pretty 
small feet which she was fond of showing, 
with great gold clocks to het stockings, 
and white pantofles with red heels: and 
an odour of musk which shook out of 
her garments whenever she moved or 
quitted the room, leaning on hertortoise- 
shell stick, little Fury barking at her 
heels. 


The life at Castlewood, during the 
term it is occupied by the languid 
nobleman and his highly decorated 
lady, is a microcosm of the agitations 
of the time. His lordship is a par- 
tisan of the Stuarts. Mysterious 
visitors are constantly coming and 
going, and Father Holt and his 
patron are engaged in deep schemes 
for the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion and the restoration 
of James II., who, driven from his 
throne, is fighting his last battles in 
Ireland. The Lord Castlewood joins 
the fugitive king, is killed at the 
Boyne, and the estate and title 
pass away to his cousin, a portly 
gentleman with a beautiful young 
wife, a little son, and a charming 
daughter, Beatrix, some eight years 
younger than Harry Esmond. From 
this point, when the new occupiers 
take possession of Castlewood, the 
interest of the narrative begins. 

Harry Esmond has learned the 
secret of his birth. He is the son 
of the late languid Viscount, who, 
during the escapades of his youth 
in the Low Countries, had seduced 
and abandoned the boy’s mother. 
But the particulars of the affair, 
known only to Father Holt, who has 
made his escape from England, are 
buried in obscurity. In the mean 
while the new Lady Castlewood and 
her jovial fusband make Harry’s life 
as happy as thecorroding shameof his 
birth will permit. They bestow the 
strictest care on his education, send 
him to college, and treat him in all 
respects as a member of the family 
whose name he bears. He becomes 
deeply attached to them. A senti- 
ment of love pervades the whole 
house; and human felicity can 
hardly be imagined more perfect 
than that which exists at Castlewood, 
from its lord down to the humblest 
retainer. The devotion of the beau- 
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tiful lady to her husband recals the 
simplicity and trust of the old times, 
which our artificial refinements have 
nearly swept away. 

My lady had on her side three idols: 
first and foremost, Jove and supreme 
ruler, was her lord, Harry's patron, the 
good Viscount of Castlew All wishes 
of his were laws with her. If he hada 
headache, she was ill. If he frowned, 
she trembled. If he joked, she smiled 
and was charmed. If he went a-hunting 
she was always at the window to see him 
ride away, her little son crowing on her 
arm, or on the watch till his return. 
She made dishes for his dinner: spiced 
his wine for him ; made the toast for his 
tankard at breakfast : hushed the house 
when he slept in his chair, and watched 
for a look when he woke. If my lord 
was not a little proud of his beauty, my 
lady adored it. She clung to his arm as 
he paced the terrace, her two fair little 
hands clasped round his great one ; her 
eyes were never tired of looking in his 
face, wondering at its perfection. Her 
little son was his son, and had his father’s 
look and brown hair. Her daughter 
Beatrix was his daughter, and had his 
eyes—were there ever such beautiful eyes 
in the world? All the house wasarranged 
so as to bring him ease and give him plea- 
sure. She liked the small gentry round 
to come and pay him court, never caring 
for «(miration for herself, those who 
wanted to be well with the lady must 
admire him. Not regarding her dress, 
she would wear a gown to rags, because 
he had once liked it: and if he brought 
her a brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it 
to all the most costly articles of her 
wardrobe. : 

The nobleman to whom all this 
fond idolatry is paid may be ac- 
cepted as an average exemplar of the 
roystering soldier of the age. His 
rough, unsusceptible nature was not 
very well clealaiod to appreciate as 
it deserved the exquisite tenderness 
of his wife. He ‘ laughed, and joked, 
and drank his bottle, and swore 
when he was angry much too fami- 
liarly for any one pretending to 
sublimity, and did his best to de- 
stroy the ceremonial with which his 
wife strove to surround him.’ But 
Lady Castlewood is the last person to 
see or blame his faults, and, with 
that pampering indulgence which is 
the test of this kind of love, finds 
ready excuses for them. This leads 
us toa scrap of uncomfortable wis- 
dom in the old poignant spirit of 
Vanity Fair. 

‘My lord has lived in the army, and 
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with soldiers,’ she would say to the lad, 
‘ amongst whom great licence is allowed. 
You must have a different nurture, and 
I trust these things will change as you 
grow older ; not that any fault attaches 
to my lord, who is one of the best and 
most religious men in the kingdom.’ 
And very likely she believed so. "Tis 
strange what a man may do, and a 
woman yet think him an angel. 


Lady Castlewood herself was not 
without a fault that ‘ flawed her per- 
fections,—the very worst fault, too, 
that could be brought to bear upon 
the temperament of such a man as 
her coarse, sensuous lord. 

With the other sex perfectly tolerant 
and kindly, of her own she was invari- 
ably jealous, and a proof that she had 
this vice is, that though she would ac- 
knowledge a thousand faults which she 
had not, to this which she had she could 
never be got toown. Butif there came 
a woman with even a semblance of 
beauty to Castlewood, she was so sure 
to find out some wrong in her, that my 
lord, laughing in his jolly way, would 
often joke with -her concerning her 
foible. Comely servant-maids might 
come for hire, but none were taken at 
Castlewood. The housekeeper was old, 
my lady’s own waiting-woman squinted, 
and was marked with small-pox ; the 
housemaids and scullion were ordinary 
country wenches, to whom Lady Castle- 
wood was kind, as her nature made her 
to everybody almost ; but, as soon as ever 
she had to do with a pretty woman, she 
was cold, retiring, and haughty. The 
country ladies found this fault in her ; 
and, though the men all admired her, 
their wives and daughters complained of 
her coldness and airs, and said that 
Castlewood was pleasanter in Fady 
Jezebel’s time (as the dowager was 
called) than at present. Some few were 
of my mistress’s side. Old Lady Blen- 
kinsop Jointure, who had been at court 
in King James I.’s time, always took her 
side yy and so did old Mistress Crook- 
shank, Bishop Crookshank’s daughter, 
of Rexham, who, with some more of 
their like, pronounced my lady an angel ; 
but the pretty women were not of this 
mind ; and the opinion of the country 
was that my lord was tied to his wife’s 
apron-strings, and that she ruled over 
him. 

The effects of this one foible may 
be foreseen. The husband gradually 
wearies of his too devotional wife, 
and weariness, growing up out of 
the sated stillness of love, ends in 
indifference and ill-humour. 


"Twas easy for Harry to see, how- 
ever much his lady persisted in obe- 
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dience and admiration for her husband, 
that my lord tired of his quiet life, and 
grew weary, and then testy, at these 
gentle bonds with which his wife would 
have held him. As they say the Grand 
Lama of Thibet is very much fatigued 
by his character of divinity, and yawns 
on his altar as his bonzes kneel and 
worship him, many a home-god grows 
heartily sick of the reverence with which 
his family-devotees pursue him, and 
sighs for freedom and for his old life, 
and to be off the pedestal on which his 
dependents would have him sit for ever, 
while they adore him, and ply him with 
flowers, and hymns, and incense, and 
flattery —so for a few years after his 
marriage, my honest Lord Castlewood 
began to tire; all the high-flown rap- 
tures and devotional ceremonials with 
which his wife, his chief priestess, treated 
him, first sent him to sleep, and then 
drove him out of doors, 


There is more to the same effect ; 
but this is enough. It is the defect 
of this writer to pursue a truth, es- 
pecially if it be on the seamy side 
of our poor human nature, till he 
makes it false. The picture here 
extorted from the case of the coarse- 
living lord is not true. Men do not 
sicken and tire of thishome-worship; 
our common humanity is not so 
brutalized ; and it does us no good to 
have the dark cloud thus hung over 
us without the silver lining. 

An unlucky accident brings this 
gathering home-weariness to a 
climax. It wanted only some pro- 
vocation to make the smothered 
discontent break out into open feud; 
and it is furnished by the appear- 
ance of the small-pox in the neigh- 
bourhood. Lady Castlewood is 
seized by the malady, and her 
beauty is spoiled for ever. From 
that moment, the estrangement 
between her and her husband is 
complete. There is no longer any 
disguise. He recoils from her ap- 
proaches, drinks hard, indulges in 
coarse oaths and coarser jokes, 
gambles abroad, and consoles him- 
self with a mistress. But the wife, 
with her womanly instincts and her 
hoping against hope, hides her 

efs, while a secret conviction that 

er happy empire has passed out of 
her hands is slaying her at the 
heart. This picture of the death of 
love is profoundly touching. 


» "Twas this, no doubt, that accounted 
‘for the sadness in Lady Castlewood’s eyes, 
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and the plaintive vibrations of her voice. 
Who does not know of eyes lighted by 
love once, where the flame shines no 
more?—of lamps extinguished, once 
properly trimmed and tended? Every 
man has such in his house. Such me- 
mentos make our splendidest chambers 
look blank and sad; such faces seen in 
a day cast a gloom upon our sunshine a)_ 
So oaths mutually sworn, and invoca- / 
tions of Heaven, and priestly ceremonies, 
and fond beliefs, and love, so fond and 
faithful, that it never doubted but that 
it should live for ever, are all of no avail 
in making love eternal : it dies in spite 
of the banns and the priest ; and I have 
often thought there should be a visita- 
tion of the sick for it, and a funeral ser- 
vice, and an extreme unction, and an 
abi in pace. It has its course like all 
mortal things—its beginning, progress, 
and decay. It buds, and it blooms out 
into sunshine, and it withers and ends, 
Strephon and Chloe languish apart, join 
in rapture, and presently you hear that 
Chloe is crying and Strephon has broken 
his crook across her back. Can you 
mend it so as to show no mark of rup- 
ture? Not all the priests of Hymen, 
not all the incantations to the gods, can 
make it whole ! 

The duty enforced upon women 
of submitting to ill-usage, and 
wearing a mask of smiles to hide the 
sorrow which the world is cruel 
enough to require them to bear, is 
one of the affecting phases of this 
hearthstone misery. 

’Tis a hard task for woman in life, that 
mask which the world bids them wear. 
But there is no greater crime than for a 
woman who is ill-used and unhappy, to 
show that she is so. The world is quite 
relentless about bidding her keep a 
cheerful face ; and our women, like the 
Malabar wives, are forced to go smiling 
and painted to sacrifice themselves with 
their husbands ; their relations being 
the most eager to push them on to their 
duty, and, under their shotits and ap- 
plauses, to smother and hush their cries 
of pain. 

Then the hypocrisy produced in 
households by the glozing over of 
the unhappiness that is eating into 
the life of all mutual confidence and 
truthfulness. 

In houses where, in place of that sa- 
cred, inmost flame of love, there is dis- 
cord at the centre, the whole house be- 
comes hypocritical, and each lies to his 
neighbour. The husband (or it may be 
the wife) lies when the visitor comes in, 
and wears a grin of reconciliation before 
him. The wife lies (indeed it is her 
business to do that, and to smile, how- 
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ever much she is beaten), swallows her 
tears, and lies to her lord and master ; 
lies in bidding little Jackey respect papa; 
lies in assuring grandpapa that she is 
perfectly happy. The servants lie, in 
wearing grave faces behind their master’s 
chair, and pretending to be unconscious 
of the fighting ; and so from morning till 
bed time, life is passed in falsehood. 
And wiseacres call this a proper regard 
of morals, and point out Baucis and 
Philemon as examples of a good life. 

Searching for the causes of these 
irremediable evils, the worst of all 
is the discovery on the one side of 
the real superiority of the other, 
aggravated to the last extremity 
when the discovery happens to be 
made by the man! 

“ Much of the quarrels and hatred 
which arise between married people 
come, in my mind, from the husband’s 
ragé and revolt in discovering that his 
slave and bedfellow, who is to minister 
to all his wishes, and is church-sworn to 
honour and obey him, is his superior; 
and that he, not she, ought to be the 
subordinate of the twain; and in these 
controversies, I think, lay the cause of 
my lord’s anger against his lady. When 
he left her, she began to think for her- 
self, and her thoughts were not in his 
favour. After the illumination, when 
the love-lamp is put out that anon we 
spoke of, and by the common day-light 
you look at the picture, what a daub it 
looks! what a clumsy effigy! How 
many men and wives come to this know- 
ledge, think you? And if it be painful 
to a woman to find herself mated for 
life to a boor, and ordered to love and 
honour a dullard, it is worse still for the 
man himself, perhaps, whenever in his 
dim comprehension the idea dawns that 
his slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, 
his superior: that the woman who does 
his bidding, and submits to his humour, 
should be his lord: that she can think a 
thousand things beyond the power of his 
muddled brains; and that in yonder 
head, on the pillow opposite to him, lie 
a thousand feelings, mysteries of thought, 
latent scorns, and rebellions, whereof he 
only dimly perceives the existence as 


they look out furtively from her eyes; 


treasures of love, doomed to perish with- 
out a hand to gather them; sweet fan- 
cies and images of beauty that would 
grow and unfold themselves into flower; 
bright wit that wouldshine like diamonds, 
could it be brought into the sun; and 
the tyrant in possession crushes the out- 
break of all these, drives them back like 
slaves into the dungeon and darkness, 
and chafes without that his prisoner is 
rebellious, and his sworn subject un- 
dutiful and refractory. 
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The dark domestic moral is still 
further enforced in the following 
passage :— 

‘I wish I could help you, madam,’ 
said Harry Esmond, sighing, and wish- 
ing that unavailingly, for the thousandth 
time in his life. 

‘Who can? Only God,’ said Lady 
Castlewood, ‘ only God, in whose hands 
we are,’ And so it is, and for his rule over 
his family, and for his conduct to wife 
and children—subjects over whom his 
power is monarchical, any one who 
watches the world must think with 
trembling sometimes of the account 
which many a man will have to render. 
For in our society there is no law to 
control the King of the Fireside. He 
is master of property, happiness—life 
almost. He is free to punish, to make 


happy or unhappy, to ruin or to torture. od 


He may kill a wife gradually, and be 
no more questioned than the Grand 
Seignior who drowns a slave at mid- 
night. He may make slaves and hypo- 
crites of his children; or friends and 
freemen ; or drive them into revolt and 
enmity against the natural law of leve. 
I have heard politicians and coffee- 
house wiseacres talking over the news- 
papers, and railing at the tyranny of 
the French king, and the Emperor, and 
wondered how these (who are monarchs, 
too, in their way) govern their own 
dominions at home, where each man 
rules absolute? When the annals of 
each little reign are shown to the 
Supreme Master, under whom we hold 
sovereignty, histories will be laid bare 
of household tyrants as cruel as Amu- 
rath, and as savage as Nero, and as 
reckless and as dissolute as Charles. 

We have dwelt upon this point of 
the melancholy history of the Castle- 
wood family, because it contains the 
truest and profoundest passages in 
the story. Nothing that follows, 
either in the portraiture or the 
human interest, seizes upon the 
heart of the reader with such force 
as this home misery, traced from its 
source to its issue. It is drawn out, 
perhaps, at too much length; but 
the repeated touches and frequent 
recurrences to slight details, have 
the effect of impressing it with an 
air of absorbing reality. 

When we speak of the reality-of 
this part of the story, we must be 
understood to apply the term in a 
restricted sense. The general truth 
illustrated in this episode is a 
reality sustained with fideli 
throughout ; but presently we sh 
find the persons involved in it acting 
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in a way which goes far to destroy 
our faith and interest in them. Con- 
sistency, not to say probability, is 
so palpably outraged by their sub- 
sequent proceedings, that it is neces- 
sary to separate the domestic moral 


‘ up to this point from the characteriz- 


ation on which it hinges. 
Lady Castlewood is 
little short of an angel. 


ainted as 
he has but 


one foible—jealousy—and even that . 


is generated by love, unstained by a 
tinge of vanity or selfishness. She 
is the loveliest of women, of a serene 
and affectionate temper, and sweet 
to the depths of her nature. We 
expect everything that is good, and 
even wise, from her. She inspires 
her protégé with a filial devotion 
almost amounting to idolatry; he 
calls her his ‘dear mistress ;’ and 
his greatest delight is to serve and 
obey her. Brought up with her 
own children, he comes to regard 
himself as her son, with an addi- 
tional obligation imposed upon him 
by the generous interest she takes in 
his welfare. We see her preparing 
his room for him with her own 
hands on his return from college, 
and extending such thoughtful kind- 
nesses to him as to create in our 
own mind something of the respect 
and admiration with which this poor 
offshoot of her noble house naturally 
regards her. 

After a time, the notorious Lord 
Mohun arrives on a visit at Castle- 
wood. He is one of the new boon- 
companions in whose riotous profli- 
gecy my lord takes refuge from the 
oving persecutions of his wife. They 
fill up their nights in drinking and 
gambling, and my lord loses largely 
to his guest. The sequel is obvious. 
Lord Mohun is all the while plan- 
ning the dishonour of his host, and 
—_ power he has acquired 
over him to accomplish his end. The 
way in which Lady Castlewood con- 
ducts herself through this perilous 
crisis exposes her to a passing dis- 
trust; but it is cleared up by sub- 
sequent explanation. At last, letters 
are discovered, my lord is apprized 
of the base designs of his visitor, and 
as soon as he is able to raise money 
enough to pay off his gambling debt, 
he goes up to London, challenges 
Lord Mohun, and is killed by him 
in a duel. We are hardly sorry 
to get rid of this brutal sot, although 
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the somewhat inebriated dignity with 
which he vindicates his wife’s purity 
and avenges his own honour raises 
him a little in our estimation, at 
some expense of his comereney 

Lady Castlewood is plunged into 
inconsolable grief. She visits Harr 
Esmond at the Gate-house, demands 
of him in awild, melodramatic way, to 
giveher back herhusband,reproaches 
him bitterly for having suffered her 
dear lord to enter into that fatal 
quarrel, and in a passion of indigna- 
tion, forbids him her presence for 
ever, taking away with her as she 
goes a gold button from his arm, for 
a purpose which we defy the most 
experienced reader to penetrate. 

We must here anticipate a little 
of the narrative, for the sake of 
perspicnity and economy of time. 
On his death-bed, the Lord Castle- 
wood has acknowledged to Harr 
that he, Lord Castlewood, has all 
along wrongfully held the title and 
estates, that Harry is, in short, the 
legitimate owner of both, the former 
lord having been legally married to 
the poor girl at Brussels he had so 
heartlessly deserted. Harry obtains 
proofs of his.rights, and magnani- 
mously puts them into the fire. He 
afterwards traces the whole history, 
and visits his mother’s grave; but 
he considers himself so deeply bound 
in gratitude to his ‘dear mistress,’ 
in spite of the unreasoning injustice 
with which she has treated him, that 
he insists upon leaving all the Castle- 
wood honours in the possession of 
her and her son. The story of the 
girl at Brussels is like a leat out of 
the old Minerva library, — pre- 
eminently tedious, involved, and 
preposterous ; a pure wey of effete 
sentimental fustian, that mixes up 
most incongruously with the sterner 
materials of the rest of the story. 

It is now full time to inform the 
reader that Harry Esmond has not 
passed through these varied ex- 
periences without falling in love. A 
novel would be nought without love. 
His first wound in this way is in his 
boyhood, when he takes a fancy to 
a village girl; but she dies, and he 
forgets her in four-and-twenty hours. 
Mr. Thackeray cannot let the inci- 
dent pass without having a fling at 
the delusions of youth. 

These first passions of men and women 
are mostly abortive; and are dead 
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almost before they are born. Esmond 
could repeat, to his last day, some of 
the doggrel lines in which his Muse 
bewailed his pretty lass; and not with- 
out shame to remember how bad the 
verses were, and how good he thought 
them ; how false the grief, and yet how 
he was rather proud of it. ‘Tis an 
error, surely, to talk of the simplicity of 
_— I think no persons are more 

ypocritical, and have a more affected 
behaviour to one another than the 
young. They deceive themselves and 
each other with artifices that do not 
impose upon men of the world ; and so 
we get to understand truth better, and 
grow simpler as we grow older. 

All this is very false, if it be 
meant seriously. Or is it only one 
of the disguised banters of our sour, 
good-natured moralist? Even of 
the good-nature of the writer who 
is so rough with the first bloom of 
the peach we should have some 
doubt, if he did not explicitly assert 
a more humanizing doctrine in an- 
other part of his retrospections. 

And as he looks back, in calmer days, 
upon this period of his life, which he 
thought so unhappy, he can see that his 
own pride and vanity caused no small 
part of the mortifications which he attri- 
buted to others’ ill-will. The world 
deals good-naturedly with good-natured 
people, and I never knew a sulky mis- 
anthropist who quarrelled with it, but 
it was he, and not it, that was in the 
wrong. 

Had he shown us that good-nature 
is a loose phrase, liable to much 
error and misconstruction, we should 
have less fault to find with him, 
than when he sets down the first 
emotions that open the human heart 
amongst the hypocrisies of youth. 
ut Harry Esmond is really in 
love all through these years of trial 
and suffering. He is in love with 
the beautiful Beatrix. How could 
it be otherwise? He is brought up 
with her; she makes a lustrous 
atmosphere about him; her loveli- 
ness, wit, and spirit subjugate his 
imagination and his reason. Hetakes 
a commission under Marlborough, 
and serves in the eternal campaigns 
of Blenheim and Ramilies ; but he 
never forgets Beatrix for a moment. 
He returns full of this passion, and 
finds Beatrix a maid of honour in 
the court of Queen Anne, sur- 
rounded by lovers, whom she treats 
after a fashion of heartless and 
wanton coquetry, which, had he 
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ssessed half the calm good sense 
e would have us believe, must have 
considerably diminished his admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. But he loves 
her still, in spite of her very ques- 
tionable conduct. She rejects, and 
almost despises him, treats his 
gravity with ridicule and contempt; 
= this dull persevering soldier 
oves her and pursues her to the 
last notwithstanding, making her 
mother the confidante of his hopeless 
attachment. 

This character of Beatrix is one 
of the most prominent features of 
the book. It is brought out with 
infinite pains. Her beauty is nearl 
divine, with a dash of the eart 
in it that makes us shudder about 
her from the beginning. In her 
girlhood she is represented,— 


Thin and lovely, with eyes like stars 
shining out of azure, with waving bronze 
hair, clustered about the fairest young 
forehead ever seen; and a mien,-and 
shape haughty and beautiful, such as 
that of the famous antique statue of the 
huntress Diana, at one time haughty, 
rapid, imperious, with eyes and arrows 
that dart and kill. 

Even at this age she knows to 
what use to turn her eyes, as if the 
worst vices of her sex had been in- 
tuitive in her from her birth. Thus 
she presents herself—the child and 
companion of his boyhood—when 
Harry comes back from college :—. 


She had long learned the value of her 
bright eyes, and tried experiments in 
coquetry, in corpore vili, upon rustics and 
country squires, until she should be pre- 
pared to conquer the world and the 
fashion. She put on a new ribband to 
welcome Harry Esmond, made eyes at 
him, and directed her young smiles at 
him, not a little to the amusement of 
the young man, and the joy of her father, 
who laughed his great laugh, and en- 
couraged her in her thousand antics. 


She sets the whole house by the 
ears, wheedling, and coaxing, and 
cajoling everybody; and, for lack 
of better practice, descends to the 
menials to exercise the vicious skill 
of her eyes :— 

She had been a coquette from the 
earliest times almost, trying her freaks 
and jealousies, her wayward frolics and 
winning caresses upon all that came 
within her reach ; she set her women 
quarrelling in the nursery, and practised 
her eyes upon the groom as she rode behind 
him on the pillion. 
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This consciousness of her sex, 
and irresistible tendency to carry 
out its dangerous suggestions on all 
occasions, publishes itself in all her 
actions, gestures, and words. When 
Harry makes known his passion to 
her, she ‘looks at him with her 
great eyes,’ and tells him he is talk- 
ing folly. The tantalizing play of 
her assumed gravity at this moment 
inspires a fecling we shrink from 
expressing :— 

‘Mon ami,’ she says, quite kindly, 
and taking Esmond's hand with an air 
of great compassion. ‘ You can’t think 
that in our position anything more than 
our present friendship is possible. You 
are our elder brother—as such we view 
you, pitying your misfortune, not re- 
buking you with it. Why, you are old 
enough and grave enough to be our 
father. I always thought you a hundred 
years old, Harry, with your solemn face 
and grave air. I feel as a sister to you, 
and can no more. Isn’t that enough, 
sir?’ And she put her face quite close to 
his—who knows with what intention ? 

She is a woman when he returns 
from his campaigns ; and the follow- 
ing little scene takes plate :— 

‘Do I look very wicked, cousin ?’ says 
Beatrix, turning full round on Esmond, 
with her pretty face so close under his 
chin, that the soft perfumed hair touched 
it. She laid her finger-tips on his sleeve 
as she spoke, and he put his other hand 
over hers. 

‘I'm like your looking-glass,’ says he, 
‘and that can’t flatter you.’ 

‘He means that you are always look- 
ing at him, my dear,’ says her mother, 
archly. Beatrix ran away from Esmond 
at this, and flew to her mamma, whom 
she kissed, stopping my lady’s mouth 
with her pretty hand. 

She tells him, in that provoking 
way which all men know how to 
estimate, that she is jealous of the 
Spanish ladies he knew abroad ; and 
she is described by her brother as a 
girl who, ‘ whenever she sees a man, 
makes eyes at him. 

The portrait is painful. It has 
been compared to that of Becky 
Sharpe; but it is essentially differ- 
ent. It lacks the worldly sagacity, 
the keen mother-wit, the presence 
of mind that turns all circumstances 
to advantage. Its repulsiveness is 
of the most naked kind, rampant 
high spirits and outspoken levity of 
soul, unredeemed by a single yearn- 
ing towards truth and virtue. There 
is nosuch person without some good 
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in them; or, if there be, they are 
too exceptional to be fit for the 
gallery of the novelist?<The sequel 
of this young lady’s history brings 
her evil life to an appropriate close. 
Themoral is severe and just, although 
we should have ally spared it. 
She will have nothing to do with 
Esmond, because he has not ac- 
quired any distinction in the world; 
and in the hope of winning her, he 
undertakes a secret expedition to 
bring over the Pretender; for this 
maid of honour, it seems, is @ 
Jacobite. He succeeds in his ob- 
ect, and lodges the Pretender in 
oe mother’s house. She is dazzled 
by the pseudo-royalty of the new 
guest, and it soon becomes apparent 
that she is getting up her battery of 
fascinations to lay siege to him. 
The danger of her situation cannot 
be concealed; and in order to rescue 
her from the consequences of her 
own passions, she is carried off to 
the country-house of the Castle- 
woods. The Pretender escapes, 
and joins her, and they sup together 
in the lonely mansion. He is pur- 
sued by Esmond and her brother, 
and she is saved. But no guardian- 
ship can protect her against herself. 
The Pretender retires to France; 
Beatrix follows him to Paris; and 
the curtain falls on her degradation. 
It is little to the purpose that her 
ambition is subsequently illumi- 
nated after the manner of Becky 
Sharpe, by bringing her back to 
England, and marrying her to a 
Bishop! That part of the story is 
intended to retrieve her imperious 
spirit; but the reader rejects it as 
an after-thought at once weak and 
incredible. 

And what becomes of Esmon 
after this? The sequel is astound- 
ing. After having been ten years 
in love with the daughter—he mar- 
ries the mother, and to increase the 
shock of this marriage, we are in- 
formed that this divine woman has 
been in love with him all along, 
malgré her tears and mourning for 
her dear husband, and that she has 
constantly worn ‘on the tenderest 
heart in the world,’ the gold button 
she took from him at the Gate-house! 
It would be idle to expend a word 
of commentary on this denouement. 
‘\, Lady Castlewood—the divinity of 
the book, whose angelic qualities are 
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elaborated with extraordinary mi- 
nuteness—exhibits a mixture of in- 
congruities that contradicts all ex- 

erience. We give Mr. Thackeray 
ull credit for the charming delicacy 
and sweetness with which he paints 
her in the first instance ; but as he 
proceeds, touching and re-touching, 
and then developing this beatified 
being in action, the ideal becomes 
clouded, and the light of her virtues 
is every now and then darkened by 
oblique shadows that fall in the very 
last direction we should look for 
them. It is difficult to describe the 
feeling of uneasiness and disappoint- 
ment produced by the failure of our 
trust in her. In the end, when her 
strength and purity ought to come 
out clearly and faithfully, we find 
nothing but weakness and the mere 
dross of a pent-up passion. The 
fruit so fair and tempting on the 
outside is ashes at the core. Look- 
ing back from the catastrophe 
through the long vista of Esmond's 
relations with her, which were those 
of mother and son, with years 
enough between them to check the 
suggestions of any other feeling, his 
inflexible devotion to her daughter, 
which he has been pouring into her 
ears all the time, her heavy grief for 
her husband, which now seems like 
a solemn hypocrisy, this marriage is 
something revolting. Remembering 
the kindnesses she lavished upon 
him in her husband’s lifetime, the 
mystery of her tenderness towards 
him throughout, and her preserva- 
tion of a memorial of him obtained 
at a moment when the deluded 
reader supposes her to be struck 
down by anguish at the recent death 
of her dear lord, these things have 
a significance in them that goes a 
considerable way to account for the 
evils that leap in the blood of 
Beatrix. 

We do ‘not object to this or any 
other character that we find bad 
mixed up with good. What we do 
object to is, that the bad and the 
good are presented to us in an im- 
possible combination. There is an 
affinity between the faults and vir- 
tues of every human individual ; 
they grow out of each other, and 
have a mutual dependence and inter- 
relation. No man is at once noble 
and base. To depict Lady Castle- 
wood as an angel, and make her act 
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in a way that shocks the lowest ideal 
of womanly purity, is simply false. 
The only escape for her is to sup- 
pose that she is a fool,—another 
Amelia, trained up into a more 
formal display of gracious inanities. 
But Mr. Thackeray will not permit 
her to get off on this plea. She is 
wise and judicious in her teeming 
goodness,—a Mary bringing oint- 
ment for our feet with silent love,— 
capable of a perfect sense of duty, 
patient and self-suppressing. Her 
very sins are as calm and premedi- 
tated as her most pious actions. 

By a perversity in his view of 
human nature, which is much to be 
deplored, Mr. Thackeray makes his 
vices more real than his virtues, as 
if he had an aptitude for seein 
them more clearly, or believe 
that they were the only true flesh- 
and-blood inspirations. While Lady 
Castlewood’s divinity fades into the 
clouds, the audacious Beatrix stands 
out palpably on the earth. She is 
at least consistent. We shrink 
from her, but we are compelled to 
admit that the delineation is forcible 
and impressive, and has its types in 
the living world. We feel that she 
is real, and that Lady Castlewood is 
sham. Thus, that which is most 
true in the novel is most repugnant 
and disagreeable. This tendency 
has yet to be vanquished in a writer 
who has as much power to make 
himself felt for great and good ends, 
as for ‘the exposure o: the mean- 
nesses and vilenesses of society. He 
must sanctify with adequate strength 
and integrity the aed he sets up. 
He must not make it deceptive and 
evanescent, leaving nothing behind 
but the sacrilege of its mission to 
shake our faith in its practical influ- 
ence. He must con that he 
believes in it, and that there is more 
of it in the world, lying unexpressed 
under the commonplaces of life, than 
even this book, with all its subtle- 
ties, draws up to the surface. 

The character of Esmond, if it be 
not marked by any very distinctive 
traits, is equable, and much of the 
complexion of hundreds of men who 
have done nothing remarkable in 
their lives, and have been less of 
actors on the scene than agents acted 
upon by others. It is made out of 
suffering, and matured into quietude 
and a dull kindof gentleness through 
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an ordeal of bitterness and disap- 
pointment. That there is not much 
enthusiasm or energy in his nature 
may be inferred from his stolid con- 
stancy to a woman who over and 
over again shows that she regards 
him and his passion with the liveliest 
and most crushing indifference, and 
from the calm sacrificial way in 
which he describes his love for her 
to his ‘ dear mistress.’ 

I would have had a little fame, that 
If I had 
anything better I would endow her with 
it. Ifshe wants my life I would give it 
to her. If she marries another I will 
say God bless him. 1 make no boast, 
nor no complaint. I think my fidelity 
is folly, perhaps. But so it is. I cannot 
help myself. Ilove her. You area thou- 
sand times better; the fondest, the fairest, 
the dearest of women. Sure, dear lady, 
I see all Beatrix’s folly as clearly as you 
do. But she is my fate. "Tis endurable. 
I shall not die for not having her. I 
think I should be no happier if I won 
her.7Que voulez vous? as my. lady of 
Chelsea would say. Je U'aime. 

We do not say that this kind of 
cool phlegmatic passion is impos- 
sible. Nothing is impossible in the 
wayward region of the affections. 
But we accept it as an indication of 
character ; and we not expect much 
loftiness or resolution from a man 
who lies down so stubbornly under 
his self-inflicted burthen. His con- 
duct, in the most conspicuous places, 
is of the same cast. After bearing 
a commission in the service of the 
Queen, he intrigues to put the Pre- 
tender on the throne, in the hope of 
pleasing the heartless and inexorable 
Beatrix; and then forswears his 
allegiance to him, not from any 
sense of public duty, but out of pri- 
vate and personal resentment. And 
at the last, his marriage with the 
mother crowns his inert fidelity to 
the daughter in a fashion of stoicism 
that throws astill broader light onthe 
passive elements of which his nature 
1s composed. 

Considering the tempting period 
in which the action is laid, there is 
not as much use made of it in the 
way of illustration as might have 
been expected. What things, for 
example, might have been said and 
done at Will’s and Button’s; but 
there is scarcely anything shown of 
the coffee-houses or taverns, al- 
though many of the wits of the day, 
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who frequented them, flit through 
the pages. The intermixture of 
historical characters in works of fic- 
tion is objectionable on several 
grounds, but chiefly in reference to 
the difficulty of doing them justice. 
The very process of turning them 
into fiction has in itself a depreciat- 
ing and distorting effect, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
spoils both the truth and the fiction. 
Mr. Thackeray’s novel is not an ex- 
ception. Marlborough, who occu- 
pies a large space in the volumes, 
without having the slenderest con- 
nexion with the story, is begrimed 
with abuse, which the writer himself 
feels to be so violent that he seeks 
to excuse it on the score of personal 
feeling. He considers it necessary 
to deprecate the possibility of his 
character of Marlborough passing 
into history, and in order to balance 
his vituperation of him as a man he 
deifies him as a hero. The whole 
treatment of that complex character 
is unphilosophical and untrue. It 
misses the happy mean, and recog- 
nises nothing bat the extremes of 
his greatness and his litileness. 
Very dreary, although admirably 
written, are the descriptions of the 
campaigns, everywhere de trop and 
obstructive of the interest of the 
narrative. They are neither his- 
tory, romance, nor biography; and 
even the skill with which they are 
executed cannot reconcile us to their 
intrusion. It does not follow 
because Mr. Thackeray succeeded 
to a miracle at Waterloo that he can 
revive the glories of Blenheim. The 
one is a mere piece of history paint- 
ing, faded tapestry, while our hearts 
are linked by surviving sympathies 
with that sad battle-field to which 
we still make pilgrimages over in 
Belgium. 

St. John, in the brief glimpses 
we have of him, is the merest 
shadow of the accomplished politi- 
cian; and Addison appears for no 
more ostensible purpose than to re- 
ceive that sort of deferential flattery 
which he was nothing loth to accept 
in his life. In his book, as in his 
lectures, Mr. Thackeray deals 
harshly ‘vith Steele. He represents 
the gay and lax side of his character, 
falling immeasurably short of his wit, 
and dwelling chiefly on his reckless- 
ness and the failures of his good re- 
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solutions. He scarcely touches the 
genial tenderness of his nature, or 
if he touch it at all, it is only to 
bring it out in fugitive gleams such 
as the worst men sometimes betra 
in their drink. when a stupid, 
maudlin mood sveals in upon their 
ribaldry. This is unjust to the 
author of The Lover, in which, 
amidst much constitutional vivacity, 
giving way to the current looseness 
of the age, there is a deep vein of 
true feeling and gentleness, a fine 
heart beating under a sprightly gal- 
lantry, that ought not to escape the 
notice of him who undertakes the 
portrait of Steele. It is a pitiful 
mistake to call him the ‘ sentimental 
Captain,’ nor is it well to introduce 
him ordering an entertainment at a 
tavern which he leaves others to pay 
for, without exhibiting with equal 
prominence, the redeeming aspects 
of his character. Mr. Thackeray al- 
ways paints him fuddled and wan- 
dering in his drink; and if we had 
no other means of judging of him 
than the lights that are vouchsafed 
to us in these volumes, we should 
conclude that he was the most de- 
graded man of = upon record. 
Notwithstanding these objections, 
which we have urged with candour 
and freedom, there is excellence 
enough of a high kind remain- 
ing to sustain the reputation of the 
author. The great blot is in the 
story — hideous in its close, and 
repulsive in its delineation of 
women. Yet it is wise and sweet 
in its recesses of thought and feel- 
ing; is free from that morbid ana- 
tomy of sores and corruptions which 
is displayed with such consummate 
ability in Vanity Fair; and upon 
the whole is more, hopeful, consola- 
tory, and kindly> Whether it will 
obtain an oat popularity is a dif- 
ferent question. Thinking and 
educated readers will discern in it 
an immense advance in literary 
power over Mr. Thackeray’s pre- 
vious writings. Heavy in many 
parts, we linger over even its most 
tedious passages in admiration of 
the beauty and force of the language. 
Nor is it less remarkable for what 
we miss in it than for the graver 
merits it discloses. Bearing in 
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pleasant recollection the source 
from whence it comes, we are, per- 
haps, more struck by what it is not 
than by what it is. It throws up to 
the surface scarcely a particle of 
mirth, and hardly any sarcasm or 
humour, except of a dry and latent 
kind. It is earnest and sober 
throughout, its undercurrent of 
satire flowing low down in its 
depths. Who could detect Mr. 
Punch or the historian of Mr. 
Jeames in this solemn and earnest 
book, this serious and thoughtful 
chronicle of a life, full of profound 
simplicities and prosaic pathos! — 

f a different complexion is our 
second novel,* a story of our own 
time, intended to convey one of 
those social homilies which it be- 
longs to an age of action and expe- 
riment to illustrate and enforce. 

Mr. Savage, the author of this 
story of Reuben Medlicott, is known 
by two or three works of fiction, 
which raised rather than satisfied 
expectation. A certain quiet under- 
toned humour, an eye for social pe- 
culiarities and personal foibles, some 
skill in detecting and exposing them 
with the most good-natured satire, 
and literary accomplishments consi- 
derably above mediocrity, justified 
the hope that, with increasing expe- 
rience in his craft, Mr. Savage 
would take a distinct place amongst 
contemporary novelists. The great 
defect lay in the treatment of his plot. 
The figures were painted in, some- 
times with striking effect, and al- 
ways with enough of originality to 
show that they were drafted direct 
from nature ; but the machinery of 
action was invariably out of order. 
The conclusion was hurried and 
huddled, as if the writer was impa- 
tient to escape from his difficulties 
by any means that offered; or the 
narrative faltered in its progress ; 
or the interest was disproportion- 
ately distributed, occasionally lifting 
inferior agents into prominence, to 
the suppression or suspension of 
principals, and not unfrequently sa- 
crificing dramatic concentration to 
the pursuit of a tempting episode. 
What was felt to be wanted was in- 
vention in the materials and unity 
in the structure. But as other ele- 


* Reuben Medlicott ; or, the Coming Man. By M. W. Savage, Esq., Author of 
‘The Bachelor of the Albany,’ &c. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 1852. 
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ments which may be considered of 
a higher order were there, we had 
hoped that, with a little more pains 
bestowed upon the plot, these defi- 
ciencies of art might be ultimately 
remedied. We opened Reuben 
Medlicott with this anticipation, and 
have been disappointed. The story 
is flat and dreary; in fact, there is 
scarcely any story in the book; and 
the figures that make a sort of life- 
less procession through it are mere 
shadows. Mr. Savage has, in short, 
not only given us a duller story than 
usual, but conspicuously failed in 
that direction in which he has 
hitherto happily developed his 
strength. 

It is a mistake to suppose that an 
attractive story is not essential to 
the success of a novelist even of the 
didactic order. On the contrary, it 
is an indispensable condition, al- 
though it may not be intrinsically 
the most important, or demand the 
highest powers. You must interest 
your readers, or you cannot hope to 
engage their sympathies or sustain 
their attention. Characterization 
that is not put into motion, tested 
and displayed in the actual opera- 
tions of life, resolves itself into 
essay writing. The profoundest 
philosophy, the deepest insight into 
character, and the acutest sagacit 
of observation, cannot invest it wit 
the requisite charm. Indeed, all such 
speculative treatment of social pro- 
blems is absolute waste in this shape. 
The truest dicta uttered out of place 
are thrown away. There is as much 
art in the seasonable and effective 
use of sense, knowledge, and judg- 
ment, as in the practical application 
of any other powers we possess. In 
the novel, as in all things else, we 
must keep in view the trite old 
adage, and shape our means to our 
ends. These suggestions have spe- 
cial force in reference tou Mr. § - 
vage’s book. There is some admir- 
able writing in it, as much sound 
reflection as would set up two or 
three novels, and it abounds in pas- 
sages of quaint humour; but for 
lack of a story to vivify these excel- 
lent qualities, they fall dead upon 
his pages. We have no interest in 
his personages. They appear and 
re-appear without exciting the 
slightest emotion. We hear of them 
often enough, but never—or too 
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rarely to be enabled to fix their 
flesh and blood identity—meet them 
face to face in those collisions of 
existence which can alone stamp 
them with reality. They are tran- 
sparencies of men and women, with- 
out substance or vitality; and all 
because there is no story urgent 
enough in its movements to call 
them into action. 

Reuben Medlicott is the ‘ coming 
man,’ who, at his start in life excites 
high hopes of a brilliant career by 
the versatility and brilliancy of his 
talents, and disappoints everybody 
in the end by want of stability of 
purpose. The moral is sufficiently 
obvious, and a very good moral it 
is; but the agency by which it is 
pointed is too forced and artificial 
to achieve its aim. This is the com- 
mon fate of a moral to which circum- 
stances are made subservient by an 
inversion of the process that takes 
place in the actual world, where the 
moral flows out of the events, in- 
stead of the events being cut, clipt, 
and distorted expressly to produce 
the moral. It is quite true that 
men who do not persevere in any 
one given course, who fritter away 
their opportunities, who are capri- 
cious in their tastes and pursuits, 
and who are perpetually distracted 
by novelties, seldom succeed in life. 

here is no gainsaying the fact. It 
is familiar to mankind in a thousand 
stale axioms. ‘ The Jack of all trades 
is master of none’—‘ The rolling 
stone gathers no moss.’ But it ‘s 
doubtful, in the first instance, whe- 
ther this undeniable truth presents 
a favourable subject for the novelist ; 
and, in the second, whether any 
mode of working it out in fiction 
would not be open to incidental ob- 
jections. If the writer gives us oc- 
casion to demur to the consistency 
of the means by which he brings 
about his purpose, or to dissent from 
the arbitrary conclusions he em- 
ploys to enforce it, the whole fabric 
of his design goes to pieces. 

Now, Reuben Medlicott is by no 
means the satisfactory or decisive 
illustration he is intended to be. 
Being specially created to show 
‘how little is to be done in this bus 
world by much knowledge, muc 
talent, much ambition, nay, even by 
much activity, without singleness of 
aim and steadiness of purpose,’ he 
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lives literally with no other object 
in view, and seems to be incessantly 
occupied in assiduously shattering 
his own prospects in the express 
service of that final moral, as if he 
had been born for nothing else, and 
had been doomed to devote his ex- 
istence to its exemplification. We 
see the narrative labouring to this 
end too palpably throughout. The 
wires that work the puppet are as 
visible and prominent as the puppet 
himself. The sequence of cause and 
effect is not always natural or in- 
evitable, as it ought to be, rigidly, 
to be worth anything as a lesson to 
the reader. We detect in Mr. 
Medlicott as much wilfulness as in- 
firmity of purpose; and the fate 
that impels him, in the person of 
the author, is often more responsible 
for his vagrancies than the faults or 
waywardnesses and infidelity of his 
own temperament. We learn, on 
the authority of the author, that he 
is a man of great and varied capacity, 
and that his intellect is active and 
vigorous ; but we have no evidence 
of the fact, and his actions lead us 
to entertain a considerable doubt on 
the subject. He commits himself 
to many absurdities, which would 
rather lead us to suspect that, in- 
stead of being the sort of genius he 
is represented, he is, in reality, little 
better than a fool anda dupe. His 
conduct contradicts his character ; 
and, instead of deriving from his 
career the moral of wasted talents, 
we are more inclined to infer, that 
he is only one of that very large 
class of individuals to whom talents 
are ascribed by their friends which 
they do not in reality possess, and 
who are expected to accomplish 
results which they are utterly in- 
capable of achieving. 

Something of the desultory mis- 
fortunes that track him faithfully 
through life, may be referred to his 
early training. His mother, a pre- 

osterous woman, who cultivates 
nigh sciences, of which she is en- 
tirely ignorant, and his father, a 
_ curate, who is not remarkable 
or much sense or firmness, concur 
to spoil whatever capacity for good 
there may be in him. He goes to 
college without being able to make 
up his mind in the choice of a pro- 
fession, and comes out of it in the 
same vague and unsettled condition. 
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He takes a fancy to the flageolet, then 
veers to something else; becomes an 
orator, goes to the bar, enters Par- 
liament, fails, and throws it up; dis- 
covers a genius for gastronomy; gets 
a freak into his head about public 
lecturing, and, leaving his wife and 
family behind him, goes off to 
America to carry out his new 
crotchet ; writes books, sets up an 
educational institute on a novel 
principle; turns quaker;—is, in 
short, ‘everything by turns, and 
nothing long ;’ and ends, as might 
be reasonably concluded, in a state 
of destitution. His life is neither 
more nor less than a life of mingled 
folly and fatuity, every step of which 
plainly announces to us that, how- 
ever he might deceive himself, 
it would be quite impossible such a 
man could nie any person of 
ordinary intelligence into the be- 
lief that he possessed a_ single 
attribute that entitled him to con- 
fidence or ‘respect. He is luckily 
surrounded by people who are easily 
imposed upon; and, as we have 
already indicated, the hero and 
demigod is the work of their hands, 
and not of his own. He does 
nothing to justify, or even to en- 
courage, their faith in him, and a 
great deal that ought to shake it. 
He originates nothing, and what- 
ever he undertakes he is sure to 
failin and abandon; or if he suc- 
ceeds, which he appears to do tem- 
porarily in a single instance, he is 
sure to knock down his success less 
by an impetuous inconstancy than 
by sheer perversity and neglect. 
His history is not that of a man who 
wants steadiness, but of one who 
wants common sense. 

There are a great variety of 
persons introduced into the mas- 
querade of Reuben Medlicott’s 
aberrations. The most prominent 
and life-like amongst them is a 
robust, violent churchman, with a 
certain spice of rough kindliness in 
him (though it seldom makes itself 
felt), who, wherever he appears, 
awakens a vibration in the story by 
the main force of his animal vigour. 
This worthy prelate, who is elevated 
to a bishopric for ratting on the 
Catholic question, has the strong 
and unmistakeable lineaments of a 
living man. Then there is a Mr. 
Barsac, a pompous wine-merchant, 
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who gives grand parties to entrap 
customers, and who may be also 
recognised as a real personage, 
drawn in Mr. Savage’s best manner. 
A Mr. Pigwidgeon, a sycophant 
diner-out, from whom, knowing 
that Mr. Savage in former instances 
evinced a keen perception of such 
social meannesses, we expected some 
_ sport, drops away from the 
abel with which he is introduced, 
and drivels into commonplace. We 
must not forget that amongst the 
ladies there is an agreeable and 
charming woman, the good-natured 
daughter of the bishop, who gives 
nice little dinners in London, 
and who is so foolishly indulgent 
to Reuben as to make the reader 
fall in love with her for the very 
foibles that lie in such close neigh- 
bourhood to a warm heart. Mr. 
Savage does not excel in depicting 
the tender feelings. Love is a 
matter he is judiciously chary of. 
It makes demands on the imagina- 
tion and sensibility to which he can- 
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not adequately respond; and con- 
sequently the dullest parts of the 
story are those in which unavoidable 
necessity compels him to touch upon 
it. The principal merit of the book 
lies in its light, superficial satire, 
going over the surface of society 
with a serious raillery that hints 
at something more profound, 
though it never penetrates or ex- 
plores it. The tedium, however, of 
the slow and dragging narrative 
obstructs the enjoyment even of 
those qualities which are unquestion- 
ably excellent in themselves. The 
author has committed the mistake 
of inserting his gems in a dull set- 
ting that deadens their lustre. 

We have strong hope, neverthe- 
less, in Mr. Savage. He is too 
sagacious an observer not to dis- 
cover at last the besetting want 
of his own productions. And he 
has only to correct the obvious error 
of building up novels without plots, 
if he would command the success it 
is in his power easily to achieve. 


PROSPERO. 


PABEWELL, my faithful pursuivants, farewell ! 
To-day we part ; and I resign 
This rocky island, and this lonely cell 
And all that hath been mine, 


‘Ah, whither go we? Why not follow thee, 
Our human king, across the wave— 
The man that rescued us from rifted tree, 
Black marsh, or howling cave ?’ 


Oh no! the wand I wielded then is buried, 
Broken, and buried in the sand; 
Oh no! by mortal hands I must be ferried 
Unto the Tuscan strand. 


You came to cheer my exile, and to lift 
The weight of silence from my lips ; 
With you I ruled the clouds, and ocean-drift 
Meteors, and wandering ships. 


Your fancies glinting on my central mind 
Fell off in flakes of many hues— 
Gay phantom light. Yet, severed from mankind, 
Not light, but heat, I lose. 
I go, before my heart be chill. Behold! 
The bark that bears me, waves her flag 
To chide my tarrying. Back to your mountain-hold 
And flee the tyrant-hag. 


Away! I hear your little voices sinking 
Sete the wood-notes of the breeze— 
I hear you say—‘ Enough, enough of thinking ! 
Love lies beyond the seas.’ 
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THE NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELT, M.P. 
WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OX Monday, the 15th of November, Mr. Disraeli, in virtue of his office 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
moved, in his place in Parliament, a resolution, ‘to thank her Majesty for 
having given Eeosinn for the public interment of the Duke of Wellington, 
and to assure her Majesty of the aid and concurrence of the House in giving 
to the ceremony a fitting degree of solemnity and importance.’ He intro- 
duced his motion by an eulogium on the Duke, which was by many of its 
hearers and readers considered successful, and by all admitted to be elabo- 
rate. The resolution was seconded by Lord John Russell, who contented 
himself with the complimentary remark, that he could hope to add nothing 


to the eloquent speech of the right honourable gentleman. 
On the following evening, Tuesday, the 16th of November, the Globe 


contained the following article :— 


‘It may possibly be true, as Mr. Disraeli informed the House of Com- 
mons last night, that ‘ Fortune favours those who are at once inventive and 


_. 


As to invention, the less perhaps that we say of that, the better. 


ut few will dispute the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s claim to the praise 
of extraordinary patience, when they recollect his exposition of the military 
character in last night’s oration on the late Duke of Wellington, and com- 
pare it with the original in the following— 


‘PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


‘It is not that a great general 
must be an engineer—a geographer 
—learned in human nature—adroit 
in the management of men—that he 
must be able to fulfil the highest 
duty of a minister of state, and then 
to descend to the humblest office of 
a commissary and a clerk; but he 
has to display all this knowledge and 
to exercise all those duties at the 
same time, and under extraordinary 
circumstances. At every moment he 
has to think of the eve and of the 
morrow—of his flank and of his rear 
—he has to calculate at the same 
time the state of the weather and the 
moral qualities of men ; and all those 
elements that are perpetually chang- 
ing he has to combine, sometimes 
under overwhelming heat, sometimes 
under overpowering cold—oftentimes 
in famine, and frequently amidst the 
roar of artillery. Behind all these 
circumstances there is ever present 
the image of his country, and the 
dreadful alternative whether that 
country is to welcome him with laurel 
or with cypress. Yet those images 
he must dismiss from his mind, for 
the general nrust not only think, but 
think with the rapidity of lightning ; 
for on a moment more or less depends 
the fate of the most beautiful com- 
bination—and a moment more or less 
is a question of glory or of shame. 
Unquestionably, Sir, all this may be 
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‘An engineer, a geographer, a 
man of the world, a metaphysician, 
knowing men, knowing how to go- 
vern them, an administrator in great 
things, a clerk in small—all these 
things it is necessary to be, but these 
are as yet nothing. All this vast 
knowledge must be exercised on the 
instant, in the midst of extraordinary 
circumstances. At every moment 
you must think of the yesterday and 
the morrow; of your flank and of 
your rear. Calculate at the same 
time on the atmosphere and on the 
temper of your men; and all these 
elements, 80 various and so diverse, 
which are ceaselessly changing and 
renewed, you must combine in the 
midst of cold, heat, hunger, bullets. 


. . . Farther off, and behind them, 
is the spectacle of your country, with 
laurel or with cypress. But all these 
images and ideas must be banished 
and set aside, for you must think, 
and think quickly—one minute too 
much, and the fairest combination 
has lost its opportunity, and instead 
of glory, it is shame which awaits 
you. All this undoubtedly is com- 
patible with mediocrity, like every 
other profession; one can also be a 
middling poet, a middling orator, a 
middling author; but this done with 
=z 
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done in an ordinary manner, by an 
ordinary man, as every day of our 
lives we see that ordinary men may 
be successful ministers of state, suc- 
cessful authors, and _ successful 
speakers; but to do all this with 
genius is sublime. To be able to 
think with vigour, with depth, and 
with clearness in the recesses of the 
cabinet, is a great intellectual de- 
monstration ; but to think with equal 
vigour, clearness, and depth, amidst 
the noise of bullets, appears to me 
the loftiest exercise and the most 
complete triumph of human facul- 
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genius issublime. . . . .. >» 


. . To think in the quiet of one’s 
cabinet clearly, strongly, nobly, this 
undoubtedly is great; but to think 
as clearly, as strongly, as nobly, in 
the midst of carnage and fire, is the 
most perfect exercise of the human 
faculties.—M. Thiers on the Marshal 
Gouvion de St. Cyr, 1829, quoted in 
the Morning Chronicle, of July 4, 





ties.—Mr. Disraeli on the Duke of 1848.’’ 


‘ellington, 1852.’ 


These parallel passages were closed by a few cutting and indignant 
remarks; and observations of a similar tone of course appeared in the 
various opposition papers of the next morning, and several subsequent days. 
The Government journals did not venture upon any reply, but discreetly 
threw over the affair the mantle of silence. Amongst the daily gossip of 
the houses of parliament and the clubs, a report was circulated that 
Mr. Disraeli had said in his own defence to his personal friends, that he had 
found the passage in his common-place-book, carelessly entered without 
reference fo its source, and that in the hurry of a very busy time, too 
hastily supposing it to be his own, he had incorporated it in the draft of his 
speech. We believe, however, this report to have had no foundation but 
the spite of a foe or the folly of a friend. No authorized explanation of 
the mistake or misfortune was offered by the right honourable plagiarist ; 
nor did the course of parliamentary debate afford to friend or foe an oppor- 
tunity of eliciting any account of the affair. But it was remarked with 
surprise that the 7imes, than which no journal was more violent or personal 
in its attacks upon Lord Derby’s Administration, refrained from all allu- 
sion to the most discreditable revelation which had yet been made respecting 
any member of that body, and even so far took Mr. Disraeli’s part as to 
deny those who relied for public information solely on its viene any 
knowledge whatever of the most remarkable feature in that great public 
solemnity which rendered the week memorable in our annals. 

On Monday, the 22nd of November, however, exactly six days after the 
public had been put in possession of the facts of the case, the Times thought 
proper to take some notice of the matter. The paper of that day contained 
the following letter from the Hon. George Smythe, the eloquent and 
accomplished ex-member for Canterbury. 

(To the Editor of the Times.) 

Srr,—As the writer of the article of July 4, in the Morning Chronicle, 
from which Mr. Disraeli is charged with having taken a passage of his 
panegyric upon the late Duke of Wellington, 1 think it but just to that 
gentleman to exonerate him entirely from this unfounded accusation. 

‘It is more than ten years ago since Mr. Disraeli first mentioned to me 
this very striking eulogium of the military character, which he remembered 
having read fifteen years before in a French review. 

‘Having subsequently discovered that this article was by no less a per- 
sonage than M. Thiers, I made use of the quotation in some comments 
on French military statesmen. 

‘It is therefore but fair to state, that instead of Mr. Disraeli being 
indebted to the Morning Chronicle for the passage in question, the 
Morning Chronicle was indebted to Mr. Disraeli. 

‘I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘Gzorce Sypney SMYTHE.’ 
‘68, Harley Street, Nov, 21.’ 
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In another column, a leading article was devoted to the task of doing 
justice to the right honourable but calumniated gentleman. It opened with 
the admission that ‘an awful clatter had been raised about an alleged piece 
of appropriation by no less a personage than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.’ Inthe opinion of the writer, however, that appropriation, if it had 
been made at all, was rather a good joke than otherwise, and the indignation 
which it had nevertheless excited, was the mere ebullition of envy in ‘a 

ack of jealous litterateurs.’ Plagiarism had been practised and ineulcated by 
Eicero, and was so far sanctioned by modern usage, that ‘ in fact there was no 
great orator or poet who had not been a plagiarist, and that on a very exten- 
sive scale.’ Besides, the affair, thanks to the friendly candour of Mr. Smythe, 
is by no means exactly as other ‘candid gentlemen’ have hastily assumed. 
* We believe the real truth,’ proceeds this intrepid advocate, ‘ to be much as 
follows.’ ‘A good many years ago, Mr. Disraeli had the happiness to receive a 
copy of the Revue Trimestre, containing a favourable notice of his novel, 
Vevian Grey, then lately published, and was encouraged thereby to look 
into the rest of the articles. Among them was one not particularly on 
Marshal St. Cyr, who was then alive, but on military genius, or some such 
wide subject. That it was written by M. Thiers rests on no other evidence 
than that M. Thiers, who was then scarcely known, was a contributor to 
the Revue Trimestre. Mr. Disraeli was pleased with the article, committed 
some of the passages to memory, and the passages so learnt have furnished 
successively a striking paragraph to a morning contemporary and to a 
speech in the House of Commons. All this is very natural. But why did 
not Mr. Disraeli give the name of the author? We believe it is not known. 
The passage is from an anonymous article in a review, probably, but not 
avowedly, by M. Thiers. To give the name of an authority is always diffi- 
cult in a speech; much more so when it is a review or other periodical. 
But the fair account of the matter is, that Mr. Disraeli found himself in the 
passage before he had time to aflix the proper title-page, introduction, and 
table of contents. It is one of the evils of a well-stored memory, that a 
man cannot help quoting; but nothing destroys the interest of a speech 
and the confidence of the hearers so much as avowed quotations. In many 
cases the hearers and the passage itself gain quite as much as the speaker 
can possibly do by the omission of the author's name.’ 

We will not waste time over such reasoning as this, nor in an attempt 
to show that it is proper and even usual to punish a thief when he is 
caught, whether he pick pockets or brains, or whether his booty be a ban- 
dana handkerchief or a literary or oratorical success. Nay, let us concede, 
if the Times will have it so, that Bathyllus was justified in intercepting the 
sesterces which were intended for the author of Virgil’s couplet; that 
Michael Coxcie was not to be blamed for passing off copies of Raphael’s 
pictures on the Antwerp canons and friars as his own compositions ; and that 
the other Mr. Campbell was actually a considerable poet, because he dined out 
daily in Dublin for a month, on the strength of having avowed himself author 
of the Pleasures of Hope. Let the laureate, if he be so minded, take his next 
ode bodily out of Pindar or Pye; let the Irish brigade go down to the 
House with their hats filled with leaders cut from the 7imes, and discharge 
upon the Government the very thunders of Printing-house-square in the 
sweet accents of Tipperary. Let us grant that it is not disgraceful for a 
British statesman, speaking for the British Commons on an occasion of 
national solemnity, to utter as his own, thoughts and sentences which are 
not his own; that his position is not ludicrous, as well as disgraceful, when 
it becomes plain to the wide world of readers that these stolen sentences 
form the sole passage in the speech worthy either of the occasion or the 
speuker’s great parliamentary fame. We wish only to point out how the 
matter is left by Mr. Disraeli’s champion; and how it stands after an 
explanation which, not being disavowed by Mr. Disraeli, we must take 
as his own explanation, seeing that it enters into a detail of minute facts 
which could have been furnished by no one but the right honourable 
gentleman himself. 

The case stands thus. Five-and-twenty years ago, eg Disraeli, 
xx 
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charmed with a certain French review-article, commits a part of it to me- 
mory; fifteen years afterwards, that tenacious memory enables him to 
introduce it to the notice of Mr. Smythe, with such accuracy of reference 
as leads to the discovery that the author was M. Thiers; six years later, 
Mr. Smythe refreshes his friend’s recollections of his pet passage by quoting 
it in an article in the journal which most bitterly opposed the party of Mr. 
Disraeli; and last of all, after the lapse of four years more, in fulness of 
time the famous excerpt fulfils its final mission, by doing duty in the 
es Commons as a burst of original eloquence from the mouth of Mr. 
israeli. 

But for this elaborate and circumstantial narrative of the travels of the 
written words of M. Thiers from the pages of a forgotten brochure to the 
ears of the British Parliament on the 15th of November, and the breakfast 
tables of the British public on the 16th, we would fain have believed that 
they arrived at that honourable distinction by some strange and unfortu- 
nate chance incident to an over-worked Minister with a ‘well-stored me- 
mory.’ We should have regarded the occurrence as one of those ‘ Calamities 
of Authors’ which might happen to the most able, the most successful, 
and the most honourable member of our craft ; and we should have passed 
it over, most probably, in compassionate silence, certainly we should not 
have chronicled it as the last ‘Curiosity of Literature.’ But now that 
the friends of Mr. Disraeli—if not Mr. Disraeli himself—have come for- 
ward to tell us how these golden sentences of M. Thiers have been conned, 
and canvassed, and pondered, and talked about by the right honourable 
gentleman at intervals for a quarter of a century, we are driven to the 

ainful conclusion, that one of our most eminent orators and men of 
letters has stooped to a deception which must infallibly destroy much 
‘of the interest of his speeches,’ and much ‘of the confidence of his 
hearers.’ How painful this conclusion must be, cannot fail to be apparent 
to those of our readers who remember how early and how fully this 
Magazine acknowledged the genius of Mr. Disraeli, and hailed his literary 
and parliamentary triumphs. 
isagreeing with almost every position of the philokleptic writer in the 
Times, there is one of them which we must admit to be specious. There 
is certainly some colour for the statement that the aristocracy is not fertile 
in intellect, when it is so clearly proved that its brilliant and versatile 
leader—succumbing to the Beotian atmosphere of his place—like a schoolboy 
eribbing his theme—has _ to an old French review for his eulogium on 
Wellington. But we will not pursue the argument with this writer. Suf- 
ficient it is for us to record our indignant protest against the grounds of 
his appeal to the literary men of England—against the doctrine that such 
honour as prevails amongst thieves should also be the rule of the world of 
letters, an that the best means of obtaining ‘a proper consideration’ for 
our fraternity, is by winking hard at any wrong which may be wrought Oy 
any member of it ‘who may happen to become a Minister of State.’ If 
that.‘ proper consideration’ be withheld, as the Times hints and as we deny, 
what event is so likely to strengthen the hands and harden the hearts of 
society against us, as an act of literary larceny, perpetrated in one of the 
highest offices of State, on one of the greatest occasions of the age, in the 
face of parliament and the country, by a distinguished man of letters, and 
regarded by his literary brethren as worthy of no special condemnation or 
rebuke? "Would it have much increased the ‘ consideration’ of George the 
Third’s church of England, had the clergy expressed their general appro- 
bation of the forgery committed by Dr. Dodd? "Would Convocation 
enhance its ‘ consideration’ in our own eyes by voting an address of con- 
dolence to the Reverend brothers Moore, on the persecutions of the Times ? 
We are confident that neither literature nor any other craft, or guild, will 
‘cut its own throat’ by denouncing,—whatever approach may be made to 
that form of suicide by approving—such acts of ince as lie within its 
peculiar cognizance, and tend to its general disgrace. Acts of this kind in 
our own field, we shall never shrink from exposing, though the culprit 
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were at once poet, novelist, dramatist, divine, philosopher, statist, historian, 
orator, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We have dealt with the case as stated by Mr. Disraeli or by Mr. 
Disraeli’s friends. We will now correct their statements by adding a few 
facts elicited by researches of our own. Mr. Smythe has made a trivial 
error in his dates; the review article which Mr. Disraeli has 
pillaged not having been written quite so much as twenty-five years 
ago. It forms the seventh article in the Revue Francaise, No. 12, for 
November, 1829, p. 196. It has been avowed by M. Thiers, and attracted 
much notice at the time. In spite of the confident assertion of the Times, 
it was on no subject wider than the MarechalGouvion St. Cyr’s memoirsof the 
campaigns of the armies of the Rhine, and of the Rhine and Moselle, from 
1792 to the peace of Campo Formio. The same number of the Revue contains 
no allusion to Vivian Grey, which however had been favourably criticised in 
the first number (article 3) of the same periodical, that for January, 1828, pp. 
46—99. Of the Revue Trimestre, mentioned by the Times, we have 
been unable to find any number on the shelves of the British Museum, 
or any mention in its catalogues. A Review called the Revue Trimes, 
trielle was started by La Pelletier at Paris, the first number appearing in 
January, 1828. But as it is not noticed in the Bibliographie de la France, 
for 1829, it probably did not survive the year of its birth. The Revue Fran- 
caise was and still is published six times a year, and therefore cannot have 
been called Trimestre. We conclude our remarks, and complete this Cu- 
riosity of Literature by laying before our readers the passage that has seen 
so many vicissitudes and such hard service, in the original French. 

: Senses appelé & commander aux autres sur les champs de bataille, 
a d’'abord, comme dans toutes les professions libérales, une instruction 
scientifique & acquérir. Il faut qu’il posséde les sciences exactes, les arts 
grephiques, la théorie des fortifications. Ingénieur, artilleur, bon officier 

e troupes, il faut qu’il devienne en outre géographe, et non géographe 
vulgaire, qui sait sous quel rocher naissent le Rhin ou le Danube, et dans 
uel bassin ils tombent, mais géographe profond, qui est plein de la carte, 
e son dessin, de ses lignes, de leurs rapports, de leur valeur. Il faut qu’il 
ait ensuite des connaissances exactes sur la force, les intéréts et le caractére 
des peuples ; qu'il sache leur histoire politique, et particulitrement leur 
histoire militaire ; il faut surtout qu’il connaisse les hommes, car les hommes 
& la guerre ne sont pas des machines; au contraire ils y deviennent plus 
sensibles, plus irritables qu’ailleurs; et l’art de les manier, d'une main 
délicate et ferme, fut toujours une partie importante de l'art des grands 
capitaines. A toutes ces connaissances supérieures, il faut enfin que 
Yhomme de guerre ajoute les connaissances ies vulgaires, mais non moins 
nécessaires, de l’administrateur. Il lui faut l’esprit d’ordre et de détail 
d’un commis; car ce n’est pas tout que de faire battre les hommes, il faut 
les nourrir, les vétir, les armer, les guérir. Tout ce savoir si vaste, il faut 
le déployer & la fois, et au milieu des circonstances les plus extraordinaires. 
A chaque mouvement, il faut songer 4 la veille, au lendemain, 4 ses flancs, 
& ses derriéres ; mouvoir tout avec soi, munitions, vivres, hdpitaux ; calculer 
& la fois sur l'atmosphére et sur le moral des hommes; et tous ces élémens 
si divers, si mobiles, qui changent, se compliquent sans cesse, les combiner 
au milieu du froid, du chaud, de la faim et des boulets. Tandis que vous 
pensez & tant des choses, le canon gronde, votre téte est menacée ; mais ce 
ui est pire, des milliers d’hommes vous regardent, cherchent dans vos traits 
Vespérance de leur salut; plus loin, derriére eux, est la patrie avec des 
lauriers ou des cyprés; et toutes ces images, il faut les chasser, il faut penser, 
penser vite; car, une minute de plus, et la combinaison la plus belle a 
perdu son &-propos, et au lieu de la gloire, c’est la honte qui vous attend. 

Tout cela peut sans doute se faire médiocrement, comme toute 
chose d’ailleurs; car on est podte, savant, orateur médiocre aussi; mais 
cela fait avec génie est sublime. Penser fortement, clairement, au fond de 
son cabinet, est bien beau sans contredit; mais penser aussi fortement, 


aussi clairement au milieu des boulets, est l’exercice le plus complet des 
faculiés humaines.’ 
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While we write, the Morning Chronicle of the day, Thursday, the 25th 
of November is put into our hand. It contains the following article. 


THE NEW GAZZA LADRA. 


The following is an illustration of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘Ciceronian’ habit of 
learning commonplaces, and forgetting to specify that they are quotations, 


The words ‘it has been well observed’ 


can apply to the first sentence 


only ; and whe are intended as a loophole, that only shows the plagiarism 
y 


to be thoroughly wilful. 


It may be well to state that ‘Lord Cadurcis’ 


was expressly intended by the novelist as a pseudonym for Lord Byron :— 


‘It has been well observed, that no 
spectacle is so ridiculous as the British 
public in one of its periodical fits of 
morality. In general, elopements, di- 
vorces, and family quarrels pass with 
little notice. We read the scandal, talk 
about it fora day, and forget it. But 
once in six or seven years our virtue 
becomes outrageous. We cannot suffer 
the laws of religion and decency to be 
violated. We must make a stand against 
vice. We must teach libertines that the 
English people appreciate the import- 
ance of domestic ties. Accordingly, 
some unfortunate man, in no respect 
more depraved than hundreds whose 
offences have been treated with lenity, 
is singled out as an expiatery sacrifice. 
If he has children, they are to be taken 
from him. If he has a profession, he is 
to be driven from it. He is cut by the 
higher orders, and hissed by the lower. 
He is, in truth, a sort of whipping-boy, 
by whose vicarious agonies all the other 
transgressors of the same class are, it is 
supposed, sufficiently chastised. We re- 
flect very complacently on our own 
severity, and compare, with great pride, 
the high standard of morals established 
in England with the Parisian laxity. 
At length our anger is satiated—our 
victim is ruined and heart-broken—and 
our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven 
years more. 

‘Thus it happened to Lord Cadurcis ; 
he was the periodical victim, the scape- 
goat of English morality, sent into the 
wilderness with all the crimes and curses 
of the multitude on his head. Lord 
Cadurcis had certainly committed a 
great crime: not his intrigue with Lady 
Monteagle, for that surely was not an 
unprecedented offence; not his duel 
with her husband, for after all it was a 
duel in self-defence ; and, at all events, 
divorces and duels, under any circum- 
stances, would scarcely have excited or 
authorized the storm which was now 
about to burst over the late spoiled child 
of society. But Lord Cadurcis had been 
guilty of the offence which, of all offences, 
is punished most severely—Iord Ca- 
durcis had been overpraised. He had 
excited too warm an interest; and the 
public, with its usual justice, was re- 
wolyed to chastise him for its own folly. 


‘We know no spectacle so ridiculous 
as the British public in one of its perio- 
dical fits of morality, In general, elope- 
ments, divorces, and family quarrels pass 
with little notice. We read the scandal, 
talk about it for a day, and forget it. 
But once in six or seven years our 
virtue becomes outrageous. We cannot 
suffer the laws of religion and decency 
to be violated. We must make a stand 
against vice. We must teach libertines 
that the English people appreciate the 
importance of domestic ties. Accord- 
ingly, some unfortunate man, in no 
respect more depraved than hundreds 
whose offences have been treated with 
lenity, is singled out as an expiatory 
sacrifice. If he has children, they are 
to be taken from him. If he has a pro- 
fession, he is to be driven from it. He 
is cut by the higher orders, and hissed 
by the lower. He is, in truth, a sort 
of whipping-boy, by whose vicarious 
agonies all the other transgressors of 
the same class are, it is supposed, suffi- 
ciently chastised. We reflect very com- 
placently on our own severity, and 
compare with great pride the high 
standard of morals established in Eng- 
land with the Parisian laxity. At length 
our anger is satiated. Our victim is 
ruined and heart-broken. And our 
virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven 
years more.’ 

[Here intervene two pages of censure 
on the partial severity of the public in 
cases of adultery, &c.] 


‘Lord Byron fared in the same way. 
His countrymen were in a bad humour 
with him. His writings and his cha- 
racter had lost the charm of novelty. 
He had been guilty of the offence which, 
of all offences, is punished most severely 5 
he had been overpraised ; he had excitedl 
too warm an interest ; and the public, 
with its usual justice, chastised him for 
its own folly.’ 
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‘The public, without waiting to 
think, or even to inquire after the truth, 
instantly selected as genuine the most 
false and the most flagrant of the fifty 
libellous narratives that were circulated 
of the transaction. Stories, inconsistent 
with themselves, were all alike eagerly 
believed, and what evidence there might 
be for any one of them, the virtuous 
people, by whom they were repeated, 
neither cared nor knew. The public, in 
short, fell into a passion with their 
darling.’—Mr. Disraeli’s Venetia, vol. ii., 


p- 852—355, published in 1837. 
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‘The public, without knowing any- 
thing whatever about the transactions 
in his family, flew into a violent pas- 
sion with him, and proceeded to invent 
stories which might justify its anger. 
Ten or twenty different accounts of the 
separation, inconsistent with each other, 
with themselves, and with common 
sense, circulated at the same time. 
What evidence there might be for any 
one of these, the virtuous people who 
repeated them neither knew nor cared.’ 
—Article on Lord Byron in the Edin- 
burgh Review, June, 1830; now pub- 
lished in Mr. Macaulay's Essays. 


The evidence against Mr. Disraeli becomes cumulative, and having played 


with unexampled audacity and success the part of La Gazza Ladra, he 
bids fair to appear in the character of Ausop’s jackdaw with the borrowed 
plumage. Let the supporters of Government remember, let the opposi- 


tion not forget, that this detected pilferer is the person who described, 
amid the cheers of the Protectionists, the life of Sir Robert Peel as ‘ one 
huge Appropriation Clause.’ Are hands convicted of ‘ picking and stealing’ 
safe guardians of the public purse ? 


ICELAND IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND. 

O country in Europe can furnish 

so striking and minute a picture 

of half-savage life as that with which 


chieftains who escaped from the 


great battle with Harald cena. 
in Hafursfiord, and who refused to 


Iceland presents us in the pages of 
her ancient Sagas—those early and 
picturesque chronicles, still read 
aloud for the edification of many a 
northern household, during the long 
evenings of winter, whilst the mis- 
tress, with her maidens, sits spinning 
beside the hearth fire. The name of 
Saga—story, or ‘telling’—is given 
equally to all these compositions, 
whether they relate to the general 
history of Northern Europe—as the 
Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson, 
which has been translated by Mr. 
Laing; or record the events of a 
single district—as the Erbyggia 
Saga, of which Sir Walter Scott 
has given an abstract; or, finally, 
narrate the adventures of a single 
hero, or of a single family. The 
two last classes are perhaps the most 
interesting, since they give us, more 
completely than the general saga, 
an insight into the domestic life and 
habits of the old Northmen. These 
local chronicles are almost entirely 
confined to Iceland; and much of 
their peculiar colouring is owing to 
the manner in which that island was 
riginally colonized. 

The first settlers from Norway, 
towards the end of the ninth and be- 


ginning of the tenth centuries, were 


acknowledge the supremacy claimed 
by that prince over all the minor 
kings of Norway. They resolved to 
seek elsewhere the old freedom of 
their native land, and accordingly 
took their departure, one after an- 
other, for ior then but newl 
discovered. Each chieftain oak 
with him his ‘ following,’ and such 
a portion of his wealth as could 
be conveyed in his war-ships. It 
was soon found necessary to limit 
the quantity of land to be appro- 
priated by each new comer; and it 
was therefore determined that no 
man should take more than he could 
surround with fire in one day,— 
either by running round the bound- 
aries with a torch, or by kindling a 
fire in the centre at six o'clock in 
the morning, and allowing him to 
oceupy as much ground as he could 
encompass before the same hour in 
the evening, always keeping within 
sight of the smoke. ‘he district 
thus occupied was the herrad, or 
hundred; and within it the chief 
lived after the old northern fashion, 
reserving a portion of land for him- 
self, and distributing the rest among 
his retainers. 

The history of many of these dis- 
tricts is recorded in the Sagas; and 
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these, as we have already remarked, 
are full of curious pictures of life 
and manners. In spite of their wild 
country, with its earthquakes and 
volcanoes, the old Icelanders were 
more favourably situated, in man 
respects, than their brethren of the 
mainland. That incessant strife of 
nature, against which they had to 
contend, instead of damping their 
energies, seems rather to have 
brought them into full and active 
play. Their warlike and ferocious 
character was, indeed, still pre- 
served. The Icelander changed his 
heaven, but not his spirit. Like our 
own border reivers, 

Gude wi’ the bow, and better wi’ the 

spear, 

if, in their ocean fastness, they could 
find no common enemy, they turned 
their arms against one another ; and 
the sagas tell the tale of deadly feuds, 
dragged out through a length of 
years, the destruction of ‘many a 
good tall fellow,’ who could but ill be 
spared in so thinly peopled and de- 
solate a country. But notwithstand- 
ing the fierce and savage character 
of their daily life, we may detect 
among them, perhaps more clearly 
than in Norway itself, the germs of 
more than one of the great sources 
of European civilization. Thus, in 
the midst of their feuds, they mani- 
fested a deeply-seated and most 
striking reverence for the law; and 
the decrees of the lawmen assembled 
at the Lagbierget, or Rock of Judg- 
ment, could not, at least in the 
earlier period of Icelandic history, 
be disregarded with impunity by the 
most daring warrior. To this we 
may add—although less frequently 
occurring, and less distinctly visible 
—the cognate principle of honour, 
that seed of early chivalry, after- 
wards destined to influence the whole 
of Christendom so powerfully for 

ood. Like that of the sons of Cym- 

line, it was, indeed, untaught, and 
‘ grew wildly in them;’ but actions 
are recorded in the Sagas that would 
have shone even among the gests of 
Sir Huon de Bourdeaux, or Sir 
Gawain the Courteous. 

To this subject, however, as well 
as to the history of Christianity in 
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Teeland, and its influence upon the 
character of these wild champions, 
we may return at a future time. At 
present, we propose laying before 
the reader some extracts from the 
Sagas already referred to, so ar- 
ranged as to form a continuous nar- 
rative. The Nial’s Saga, and that of 
Egill Skallagrimson, have been our 
principal authorities for the follow- 
ing 


Story or GuNNAR AND HIS Sons.* 


Now toward midnight, when the 
moon was shining, and the hearth- 
fire had burnt low, Gunnar heard a 
noise in the chamber, and he arose, 
and sat upright in his bed. Then 
said Bergthora, ‘ It is nothing; rest 
again till morning.’ But Gunnar 
saw by the moonlight a man stand- 
ing by the hearth, with his targe- 
shield in his hand, and his helmet 
on his head: and presently he knew 
it was his son, Hallbiorn. Now it 
was dark at the lower end of the 
chamber; but when Gunnar spoke 
to his son, saying, ‘Whither goest 
thou ?” there came out into the moon- 
light, Hallbiorn’s five brethren, 
Helgi, and Kari, and Thrainn, and 
Thorodd, and Thorgeir,—and all 
five had their axes in their hands, 
and their helms upon their heads ; 
and Helgi bore upon his shield the 
figure of a stag. ‘ Trouble not thy- 
self,’ then said Hallbiorn.—* We go 
to seek our sheep ; six were missing 
last night. They have strayed awa 
upon the Myrefell.—‘Is it with 
shields and axes ye would seek for 
sheep?’ said Gunnar. ‘ So ye told 
me before; but then ye took men, 
my sons, and not sheep.’ Then 

allbiorn laughed, and said, ‘ Hear 
the old man; does he not suspect 
us?” But Bergthora rose up in the 
bed, and her eyes sparkled in the 
moonlight, and she called Hallbiorn 
to her side, and took from her head 
the red fillet wherewith she bound 
her hair, and said, ‘ Bind it, my son, 
upon thine arm. There is power in 
it. I know where thou goest. Strike 
boldly; ye shall prevail. Now 
Hallbiorn bore in his hand his two- 
horned axe, the gift of a Danish 
Viking. And so it was, when he 


* Every scene has been translated nearly word for word from one or other of the 


the original. 


As far as possible we have endeavoured to preserve the peculiar manner of 
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went forth of the house, that the 
blades shook and rang aloud. Then 
said Bergthora, ‘Hearest thou? 
Soon shall my son give his foes red 
breeks for grey.’ But Gunnar 
groaned when he heard the ringing 
of the axe. 

Now, Gizur the White, and his 
men with him, had left Kaldarness 
the day before, and they rode over 
the fells till they came to the water 
of Ranga, where the ford goes up to 
Langhoff. And when it was evening, 
they halted there by the ford, and 
there they slept that night. So, 
when Hallbiorn and his brethren 
came forth out of the red copses,* 
and looked down upon Ranga, the 
sun was already risen; and as they 
searched the fell and along the 
water, Thrainn said to Helgi, ‘ Look 
yonder beside the ford; what shines 
there in the sun ?’—‘ Targe-shields,’ 
said Helgi, ‘and axe-heads. There 
lie Gizur and his men.’—‘ I see them 
well,’ said Hallbiorn ; ‘ we will creep 
down by the beck that leads to the 
ford.’ So they went softly down b 
the water, till they came well nigh 
over against Gizur. 

But as they went down, the thongs 
of Hallbiorn’s shoes became loosened, 
and he stopped to fasten them. And 
as he stopped there, Gizur and his 
men saw the Gunnarsons on the 
further side of the ford, and they 
— up and stood there all together, 
eight in number. Thrainn aud 
Helgi were first, and they sprang 
on a great stone, where the ford 
goes in. Now Ranga was loud and 
roaring. But Helgi shook his sword, 
and called over the water, ‘ Ye have 
killed our thralls. Ye shall feel our 
axes.’ And he leapt into the midst 
of Ranga, so that the foam dashed 
over his helmet. And Thrainn 
followed, and Gizur came to meet 
them from the other side. 

But Kari was last of all the Gun- 
narsons; and as he came runnin 
up, he passed Hallbiorn, and crie 
to him, ‘ Wherefore lingerest thou ?’ 
—‘I but stay to fasten the thongs 
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of my shoe,’ said Hallbiorn.—‘ Let 
me before thee,’ cried Kari. ‘I well 
thought you would never be first in 
the fray.” So Kari went on. And 
in the midst of the stream the fray 
began, and the Gunnarsons and the 
men of Gizur went struggling 
together through the ford, till they 
all came forth upon the further 
bank. And down by the water side 
went the fight, till they came over 
against the place where Hallbiorn 
had stopped. And there was fierce 
struggling between Thrainn and one 
of Gizur’s hirdmen. Thrainn struck 
right stark blows with his axe Leg- 
biter, but Gizur’s man had well nig 

got him under, when Hallbiorn 
looked up from fastening his shoe- 
thongs. Then Hallbiorn took his 
great Danish axe in his hand, and 
he shouted aloud, so that fell and 
water rang, and down beside Ranga 
he rushed, and with one bound & 
leapt across the water, insomuch 
that he seemed like a bird cleaving 
the air. After the fight, the 
Gunnarsons measured that place 
with their spears, and they found it 
was twelve ells over; and to this day 
men call it Hallbiorn’s Leap.t But 
Hallbiorn stayed not to look behind 
him; and with his axe he smote 
Gizur’s hirdman, so that he fell dead 
upon the moss. Then Thrainn leapt 
up, and cried, ‘ Well stricken, Hall- 
biorn ; bitterly shall Gizur dree his 
wierd.’ As he spoke, Gizur stood 
on a rock, and flung a spear at 
Hallbiorn. But Hallbiorn caught 
it in his hand, and flung it back, and 
it struck Gizur’s thigh, and pierced 
it, and Helgi came by, and with his 
sword killed him. So Gizur died. 
And when his hirdmen saw it, they 
howled with rage, and rushed against 
the Gunnarsons, and one whose 
name was Olver fell on Hallbiorn, 
and caught hold of his axe with 
both his hands, and they struggled 
together, up and down the river 
bank, till Olver fell, and Hallbiorn 
lifted him in his arms, and flun 

him into Ranga. His body struc 


* When Iceland was first discovered, the lower valleys were covered with thick 


woods of birch and willow. 


But the trees were never of great size, since the 


materials for house and ship building were either supplied by drift timber, or were 
sent from Norway. At present there are scarcely any trees in the island. 

+ ‘Of the width of Hallbiorn’s Leap,’ says the Icelandic editor (Nial’s Saga, 
chap. 93), ‘I do not at all doubt, for I have myself seen many of my old school- 
fellows take a leap of nearly eleven ells, across the stream close by the school at 


Holum.’ 
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against a rock in the midst of the 
water, and there they left it. But, 
meanwhile, the fight waxed sore 
against the Gunnarsons, and four of 
the hirdmen set upon Thorodd, so 
that he fled up the fell; and Kari 
was beside him, and he fled likewise. 
Now, when the Gunnarsons began 
the fray, the men of Gizur had not 
broken their fast. Along the fell 
side there grew many old thorns; 
and behind one of them, one of 
Gizur’s men, whose name was Solvi, 
was boiling meat in a great caldron; 
so he stayed there beside it, and did 
not come down during the fight. 
Thorodd and Kari could not see him 
where he was hid behind the thorn, 
and they came running past him. 
And Solvi cried out, ‘A fair day to 
ye, Gunnarsons. No man can say 
that ye know not how to run.’ Kari 
ran past ; but Thorodd turned aside, 
and caught Solvi by the waist, and 
said, ‘ We can do more than run." 
And he took him to the caldron 
where it stood over the fire, and 
into the boiling broth he put him, 
head foremost. And from that day, 
Solvi could speak no more evil of 
the Gunnarsons. 

When Thorodd looked again over 
the fell, he saw that three more of 
Gizur’s men lay dead, and three only 
were left. Thrainn was after one 
who fled beside the water, and other 
two were striving with Hallbiorn and 
Thorgeir. So Thorodd called to 
Kari, and they two went down the 
fell, and when they came to Ranga, 
all Gizur’s men lay dead, and Hall- 
biorn sat panting on a rock, and 
wiped the sweat from his brow. 
‘This day good blows have been 
stricken,’ said Kari. But Hallbiorn 
answered, ‘ Thine are yet to strike. 
Because I lingered -behind, ye 
thought I feared. Ye have seen.’ 
Then the Gunnarsons left the dead 
there by the ford, and rode home- 
wards to Bergthorsvale. 

Now it chanced that certain 
women, thralls of Hoskuld the 
Christian, who was next of kin to 
Gizur, had risen early, and gone 
forth upon the fells to gather berries; 
and when they were upon the top 
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of the Bird’s Mountain, they saw 
the sun shining upon the weapons 
of the Gunnarsons, where they rode 
together along the hill side. The 
said one to other, ‘What hath 
taken yonder prideful men abroad 
so early?’ But when they came 
further down the mountain, and 
saw the grass all bloody, and Gizur 
and his men lying dead, they left 
gathering berries, and aaloth 
all the speed they might to tell 
Hoskuld what had chanced. He 
called his hirdmen together, and rode 
with them over the hills to the ford, 
and there they found the dead men 
lying; and Hoskuld and his fol- 
lowers bore witness to them that 
day.* And when they had seen 
their death strokes, and told the 
number of them, they made a grave 
by the side of Ranga, and laid 
therein Gizur and his men, having 
first closed their eyes and their 
nostrils. They raised over them a 
great mote-hill of earth and stones, 
and then they departed again home- 
ward, 

By this time it was evening, and 
as they rode on their way they 
halted at the hoff of Klofi, under 
Steinsholt; and the goodwife of 
Klofi brought forth whey and rye 
bread to Hoskuld and his men. 
Now it chanced that certain of the 
Gunnarsons, Thrainn, and Helgi, 
and Thorodd, had turned aside in 
their way home to Bergthorsvale, 
and lay then within the hoff; so 
they looked through a chink in the 
wall, and saw there Hoskuld, and 
heard his words to the goodwife of 
Klofi. For as he drank the whey, 
he told how he had that day laid 
Gizur in the death-house, and how 
the women had seen the Gunnarsons 
riding over the fells. ‘I and my 
men, said Hoskuld, ‘have borne 
witness to them, and we will declare 
our appeal to the Law Thing of 
Ranga.’ Then said Thrainn to 
Helgi, ‘I can reach through the 
wall with my spear; shall I kill 
him where he sits?’ But Helgi drew 
him back; and Hoskuld departed, 
not knowing that the Gunnarsons 
had heard his words. 


* This was the first proceeding before the family of the murdered man could 


take up the feud, or bring the matter before the Law Thing. 


Where the bodies 


had been covered with earth or stones, before the witnesses had borne testimony 
to the wounds, they were disinterred for this purpose. 
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After this, there was quiet 
throughout all the country for some 
time. But towards autumn, Hos- 
kuld began to prepare for the Law 
Thing, and to call together his men, 
that they might ride with him to 
the Rock of Judgment. And the 
friends of Gizur all came to him, 
except Mord of Swinesfell. He 
stayed apart, and all his following. 

[eanwhile, at Bergthorsvale, the 
Gunnarsons got them ready for the 
Law Thing; but Gunnar was heavy 
and troubled, and would go with 
them neither to the wood nor to the 
shore, but sat alone all through the 
day on a bench without the house- 
yard. And on a day, as he sat 
there, there came out of the house 
an aged woman, whose name was 
Scunna. She was exceeding old 
and feeble, and many times she was 
wont to speak strangely, insomuch 
that the folk deemed her wit had 
passed from her by reason of her 
great age; nevertheless, her words 
often came to pass. So she came 
forth with slow steps, leaning on 
her staff; and when she came over 
against Gunnar, she stood there 
gazing on him, and neither spake 
word for some time. ‘Then Seunna 
went forward to the wall of the 
house-yard, where grew a plant of 
groundsel; and she took her staff, 
and beat the herb therewith, saying, 
‘Would thou hadst never grown to 
so evil an end!’ When Gunnar 
heard her, he said, ‘ What are these 
words? What harm has the ground- 
sel done?’ And she answered, 
‘With these stalks of groundsel 
shall this house be fired, when thou, 
Gunnar, and my mistress Bergthora, 
and ail the race of the Gunnarsons, 
shall end your lives in the burning. 
Take it hence, therefore, and throw 
it into the water, or burn it without 
delay.” But Gunnar said, ‘Why 
should we do this? If we burn this 
herb, another will soon spring up! 
Let it be.” So, for that time, 
Sceunna held her peace. But every 
day she prayed them to take away 
the plant of groundsel from the 
wall. And no one listened to her. 
But Gunnar grew more and more 


* Every northern chieftain had his attendant spirit, or fylgia, whose appearance 
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sad daily. And he spoke to his 
sons, and told them how evil was 
coming upon them, and how, as he 
sat upon the bench by the house- 
yard, he had seen the spirits that 
were their followers lying stretched 
out as it were dead upon the turf.* 
But his sons laughed at him. More- 
over, it was told that certain thralls, 
coming by Rangaford, saw a light 
upon the mound of Gizur; and 
when they went near, they heard 
the dead man in his grave, singing 
and rejoicing. But the Gunnarsons 
cared not; and they went on pre- 
paring to depart for the Law Thing. 

Betore the day of departure, the 
herd upon Stafatfell brought them 
news that a great ship was sailing 
in between the Horns, and was well 
nigh ashore on the Broad Sands. 
So they went down to the sea, and 
there they found the ship, large, and 
with rich sails; and the master of 
the ship came forth to meet them. 
Broder was his name. Aforetime 
he had been a Christian, and a 
deacon of the church; but now he 
had departed therefrom, and sought 
again his old faith, and worshipped 
Odin. He was greatly skilled in 
the art of Runes; and he and his 
followers wore no iron, but trusted 
to the power of their rune spells. 
Broder was of great strength, with 
long black hair that fell below his 
girdle, and his ship was full of men. 
And with him was a merchant whose 
name was Rafn, a Christian man, 
who brought grain and meal from 
Norway. So when the Gunnarsons 
met Broder, either spake fairly to 
the other; and Broder and Rafn 
went up with them to Bergthorsvale, 
and they agreed to stay there till 
the spring. When Gunnar heard 
that, he said, ‘Ye speak proudly, 
my sons. But I tell you and these 
strangers, that evil is hanging over 
this dwelling. If they be wise they 
will seek another roof-tree.’ But 
they would not; and they made 
ready to go with the Gunnarsons to 
the Ranga-thing. 

I have told you before how Mord 
of Swinesfell would not join with 
Hoskuld, but held apart. He was a 








in dream or in vision warned him of approaching calamity. They could assume the 
shapes of different animals ; and it was dangerous to omit the offerings and sacri- 


fices they required in return for their services. 


In some respects they curiously 


resemble the ‘totems’ of the North American Indians. 
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rich man, and a powerful, and had 
a great following. So when the 
time was nearly come for the hold- 
ing of the Thing, Hoskuld went u 
alone to Swinesfell, to see if Mo: 
would go with him. When he came 
within the yard of Swinesfell, he saw 
there many men moving about. And 
Mord came out of the house and 
saluted him, and they went in toge- 
ther. By the hearth fire sat Hall- 
gerda, Mora’s mother, sister of 
izur the White, whom the Gunnar- 
sons had killed. They three sat 
there by the hearth, and there was 
no man else in the fire-house. Then 
said Hoskuld, ‘ Why wilt thou not 
0 with us to the Rock of Judgment? 
his cause is yours as well as mine.’ 
Mord said, ‘ 1t will soon be known.’ 
But Halgerda spake and said, ‘ What 
dost thou here, Hoskuld, this day, 
if thou talkest of judgment? Saw 
ye not the men in the house-yard?’ 
*I saw them,’ said Hoskuld; ‘but 
what then?’ Mord laughed. ‘We 
can do without the judgment of the 
Thing,’ he said. ‘We are strong 
enough of ourselves. And you, Hos- 
kuld, must go with us,—not we with 
ou. Then Hoskuld knew that 
ord meant ill to the Gunnarsons, 
and he said, ‘I am a Christian, and 
I bide by the law of the Thing.’ I 
will not strike a blow unless the 
doomsmen bid me.’ Halgerda said, 
‘See what comes of your new faith!’ 
and she took out of her purse a head- 
covering, torn, and stained with 
blood. ‘This,’ she said, ‘was on the 
head of my father,and Gizur’s father, 
when he was stricken to death by 
the race of the Gunnarsons. And 
now they have killed Gizur. And 
I will not leave, and Mord will not 
leave, till Gunnar and all his race 
be destroyed by fire and sword.’ 
And she got up, and went out of the 
fire-house. 

Then said Mord, ‘Hoskuld, thou 
hast heard. And so it shall be. 
Wherefore, go with us this night 
to Bergthorsvale; for they cannot 
escape us, and we have sworn to set 
forth after the rising of the moon.’ 
But Hoskuld would not; and he 
got up, and would fain have left 

winesfell; only Mord came behind 
him, and caught him by the waist, 
and called aloud, and there came in 
five or six men from the house-yard, 
and they bound Hoskuld hand and 
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foot with their belts; and Mord said, 
‘If you will not go with us, you 
shall not hinder us. You shall lie 
bound till we come back.’ And 
they fed Hoskuld well, but the 
kept his arms and his legs tied. 
And so he lay two whole days. 

As soon as the moon had risen, 
Mord and all his followers set out 
for Bergthorsvale. Halgerda looked 
out of the door after them as they 
went, and said, ‘I see dead men 
going before you. Some of you 
shall fall. Nevertheless, ye shall 
succeed, for there is a red light over 
Einholt, and that never shone but 
it boded good to this house.’ So 
they rode on their way all through 
the night, and toward the following 
evening they came near Bergthors- 
vale. 

Now it chanced that at Berg- 
thorsvale, Helgi and Kari had that 
day gone over the hills to the Deers- 
wood, and as they came back in the 
twilight, they saw Mord and his 
men far off on the side of Sneejokul. 
So they halted awhile, and when 
they came near, Helgi knew Mord 
by means of his red kirtle. Then 
they went on to Bergthorsvale with 
all the speed they might; and when 
they entered the house, the board 
was spread, and all the men were at 
supper. And Helgi said, ‘Kat well, 
for it may chance ye are eating for 
the last time.” When Gunnar knew 
that they had seen Mord and his 
men on the hill, he was greatly 
troubled, and he looked fiercely on 
his sons, and said, ‘This is your 
doing. Now this evil is come, let 
no man sleep ; but we will go forth 
into the house-yard, and see if these 
blood-seeking men come this way.’ 
So they all went out, and they shut 
fast the gates of the house-yard, and 
there they stood watching in the 
star-light, for the moon was not yet 
risen. 

In the meantime, Mord and his 
men came down Sneejokul, and up 
by the side of the beck they went, 
one after another, forty in number, 
till they stood all together, outside 
the wall of the yard of Bergthors- 
vale. And one looked through, and 
said, ‘I see the Gunnarsons and 
their thralls standing there in the 
yard. They have their weapons in 
their hands; what must we do? for 
it will be small use to fight them 
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whilst they remain without.’ Then 
Mord said, ‘We will fight them, 
nevertheless; and if we cannot do 
all we meant, there shall few escape 
to tell of this night’s work.” And 
Mord and his men got ready their 
swords. 

Now, Hallbiorn stood in the yard 
beside his father; and Gunnar asked 
him how many were the foes? for 
he saw but feebly, by reason of his 
age ; and they stood together where 
they could see over the wall of the 
_ ‘They are many,’ said Hall- 

iorn, ‘and strong men, and they 
are sharpening their swords; we 
shall soon hear them at the gates.’ 
‘We will now go into the house 
again,’ said Gunnar. ‘ It is easy for 
even a single man to keep a strong 
house against his foes. ere they 
will shoot us down with arrows.’ 
But Hallbiorn answered, ‘ It is eas 
when his foes are not like ours. 
we go into the house, Mord and his 
men will set fire to it; and I do not 
care to be stifled with flame and 
smoke, like a fox in his hole.’ ‘Thus,’ 
said Gunnar, ‘ ye despise my words, 
ever thinking your own counsel the 
best. When ye were younger, ye 
did not so; and then ye prospered 
better.’ Helgi stood below, and 
heard his father’s words; and he 
said, ‘ Let us do as our father bids; 
that will be best.’ But Hallbiorn 
answered, ‘It is not so; for he 
is old and witless, and ready to 
die. But let us goin. I will Se 
with the roof-tree. What do I care 
for death!’ And he turned round 
to Broder and to Rafn, and said, 
‘If we die, and you go free, you 
must avenge us; and we will take 
up your feud, if you die and we 
live.’ So they agreed. And then 
all went in, and the doors were 
fastened. 

When Mord saw them go into the 
house, he laughed aloud, and said, 
‘Now, not one shall escape. To- 
night, Gizur will be finely avenged.’ 
Then his men took their axes, and 
they beat down part of the wall, for 
there was none to hinder, and they 
all came into.the yard. And Mord 
sent Hroalld, his son, round about 
the house, to see whether there 
were any doors beside the great 
ones, by which the household might 
escape. Soas he went round, looking 
hither and thither, Hallbiorn saw 
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him through an opening in the wall; 
and he took his great axe, and 
caught Hroalld by the neck with 
one of the horns, and drew him to 
the opening, and there killed him. 
When Mord saw that, he waxed 
mad for rage, and shot his spear 
through the opening ; but it hurt no 
man. And the Gunnarsons drew 
back the boards over the great 
doors, and shot down spears and 
arrows upon their foes, and some 
they killed, and many _ they 
wounded. As they shot, Helgi’s 
bow-string brake in twain, and there 
was none other in the house. So he 
called to his wife, Thordisa, and said, 
‘Cut off some of thy hair quickly, 
and twist it into a string; it will do 
at need.’ And so she did. After 
that, Helgi shot many more arrows 
from his bow. 

The great doors of Bergthorsvale 
were exceeding strong, and Mord’s 
men could do them little harm with 
their axes, so theybrought bundles 
of dry ferns and turfs, and laid them 
up in a heap before the doors, and 
set fire to them. Then Hallbiorn 
cried out, ‘Ye labour well; are ye 
lighting the cooking fire?’ Mord 
shook his sword at him, and said, 
‘ After to-night you will care little 
for heat or for cold.’ And the 
flames blazed up, and the women 
threw down sour whey upon them, 
and water, and by and bye, the fire 
burnt but dimly. Then one of 
Mord’s men said, ‘ This is idle work ; 
but I see through the opening the 
wooden roof of the sleeping house. 
Let us set fire to the stalks of 
groundsel that grow on the wall, 
and fling them down through the 
roof.’ And so they did; nor did any 
of the Gunnarsons know it, till the 
roof was all in flames. 

When the women saw that, they 
began to wail and ery bitterly. But 
Gunnar said, ‘Ye who hear me 
are Christians. Comfort yourselves. 
This is only a little hour’s storm ; 
for God is so merciful, that he will 
not burn us both here and hereafter.’ 
So at the last the women stilled their 
wailing, and Gunnar went forward 
to the doors. There he called aloud, 
and Mord made answer. Gunnar 
said, ‘ Will ye not receive my sons 
to mercy, or are ye determined to 
burn here together?’ Mord 
answered, ‘ All thy sons shall burn. 
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But the women, and the thralls, and 
the children may go forth.’ Then 
Gunnar went back, and said, ‘Go 
thou forth, Thordisa, Asgrim’s 
daughter, and take with thee all to 
whom leave is given.’—*‘ Alas!’ said 
Thordisa, ‘I never thought so to 
go from Helgi. But I will warn 
my father and my brothers, and they 
shall avenge his death.’—‘ Thou art 
a good woman,’ said Gunnar. ‘Go 
forth.’ But then Thordisa went over 
to Helgi, and said, ‘Go forth with 
me. Put on my kirtle, and wrap 
up thine head, and no man will 
know thee.’ And he did so. And 
then the doors were opened, and all 
the thralls, and the women, and the 
children , went out, a great company. 
Mord stood by the door and 
watched, and at Jast out came Helgi 
in his wife’s kirtle. Then said 
Mord, ‘ Who is that carline with 
the broad shoulders? She is taller 
by the head than the others; take 
her and see.” When Helgi heard 
him, he flung aside his kirtle, and he 
had his sword in his hand, and the 
first man who touched him he smote 
dead; but then Mord came behind, 
and with a great blow of his sword, 
struck off his head, so that it rolled 
along upon the ground. And the 
women who saw that raised a great 
and piteous cry. 

After that, Mord went again to 
the doors, and called for Gunnar, 
and said, ‘ Where is thy wife, Berg- 
thora? Why went she not forth 
with the rest? She may go; and 
thou mayst go too. ‘Thou art a 
good man, and I care not to hurt 
thee. But Gunnar made answer, 
‘Twill not go forth. Iam an old 
man, and I cannot avenge my sons. 
And with disgrace I will never live.’ 
And Bergthora called out aloud, ‘ I 
was a young maid when I married 
Gunnar, and nowlam old. But I 
vowed that his lot should be mine, 
and so shall it be this day.’ And 
they went back together from the 
door, and Gunnar said, ‘ We will to 
bed. Long have I been weary.’ 

Now, as they went toward the 
bed, it chanced that a little child, 
Thord, Kari’s son, stood there within 
the chamber. ‘ Why,’ said Berg- 
thora, ‘didst thou not go forth? Go 
now, else thou wilt surely burn.’ 
But the child answered, ‘ Long ago 
you promised I should never leave 
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you. Let me stay now.’ So she 
lifted the child on the bed. Then 
Gunnar called to the herd of Stafa- 
fell (for he had not yet gone forth), 
and said, ‘ See where we have laid 
ourselves. And when the burning 
is past, here shalt thou find our 
bodies. Dothoubury them.’ Now 
there lay hard by the bed the skin 
of an ox, newly killed; and Gunnar 
bade the herd cover him with it, and 
Bergthora, and the child; and when 
they had laid themselves in the bed, 
so he did. Then they signed them- 
selves with the sign of the cross, and 
commended their souls to God. And 
after that, no man heard them speak 
word more. 

And the fire waxed greater and 
greater, and the Gunnarsons flung 

yurning brands out upon Mord and 
his men, but it was no use, for the 
roofs began to fall. Then Hallbiorn 
called to him the merchant Rafn, 
and said, ‘ By this time my father is 
dead, for I hear him cough no more. 
See, yonder, where the beam has 
fallen. I will raise thee on it, and 
we may both go forth under cover 
of the smoke. Come.’ So Rafn 
got up, and Hallbiorn said, ‘ If I 
ie, avenge me.’ ‘ With my life,’ 
said Rafn. And then he took a 
great square of the roof in his hand, 
flaming and smoking, and flung it 
down among Mord’s men. And they 
fled back from the pain. And in the 
midst of the smoke, Rafn leapt down, 
and his hair and his kirtle were all 
on fire, and by means of the smoke 
he got away. Then Mord said, 
‘ Some one leapt down :’ but his men 
answered, ‘No; only Hallbiorn 
flung down a brand.’ So no man 
went after Rafn ; and he fled away 
till he got to a hollow in the hill 
side, and there he lay down and 
rested. 

Meanwhile, Hallbiorn got on the 
beam. But before he could leap 
out, the fire blazed up, and the beam 
fell in two, and flung him down into 
the chamber. Mord saw him, and 
got on the wall, and said, ‘ Weepest 
thou, Hallbiorn?’ ‘ No,’ said Hall- 
biorn; ‘ but the smoke burns my 
eyes. Art thou laughing?’ ‘Ihave 
not laughed as I do now,’ said Mord, 
‘since Gizur lay dead at Rangaford.’ 
Now Hallbiorn had in his purse one 
of Gizur’s teeth that he had taken 
from him at Ranga. So he put his 
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hand in, and drew it forth, and said, 
* Take that to mind thee of Gizur.’ 
And he flung it with all his force, so 
that it hit Mord’s eye, and blinded 
him. And the fire blazed up. And 
Hallbiorn took his brother Thrainn 
by the hand, and they two went 
ee the floor of the house, treading 
out the fire in their way. And when 
they came to the middle of the sleep- 
ing house, Thrainn fell dead. But 
Hallbiorn went on: and, at last, 
when he was at the end wall, the 
roofs fell in with a great crash, and 
closed him up in the ruins. 

By this time it grew toward morn- 
ing, and Mord and his men stood 
and watched till the flames burnt 
low; and they went round the house 
to see if any one stirred. And at 
the end wall they heard a sound. 
And they knew Hallbiorn’s voice, 
and he was singing. But whether 
he was alive or dead when he sang 
that song no man can tell. Only he 
never spake more. 

I have told you how Rafn the 
merchant fled, and how he laid him- 
self down in the hollow of the hill. 
As he lay there, he saw how the fire 
blazed up; and all the hill side was 
red with the burning. So he rose, 
and went down to Thorsbeck, where 
it runs under the mountain. And 
there, as he crossed the water by 
the ford, the flames shone back from 
the deep wells; and Rafn thought 
he saw there the pit of hell, and 
devils with iron crooks, springing 
up to tear him. So he cried, ‘Thy 
dog, Apostle Peter, hath thrice run 
to Rome, and he will run there again, 
so thou wilt let him escape this 
time.’ And Rafn got safe over the 
water. 

The Saga tells how they sought 
for the bodies within the ruins, and 
how they found them, one after 
another. And the fame of that deed 
went throughout the country, and 
all sorrowed for Gunnar, for he was 
a good man. 

Rafn was the only man who 
escaped. He got back to Broder’s 
ship, and took it for his own; and 
he abode in it until the spring, and 
then sailed in it to distant lands, 
seeking wealth and chapman’s wares. 


grimson. 
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And the Thingmen, when they knew 
how Mord had burnt Gunnar and 
his sons, made him depart from 
Iceland for the space of three years, 
and about Yule-tide of the second 
year, he took service with Earl 
Sigurd, in Caithness. And so it was, 
that Rafn’s ship was greatly beaten 
by the sea, and the winds cast it 
under the rocks of Caithness, and 
there it went to pieces. But Rafn and 
some of his men escaped, and they 
climbed up the rocks, and there they 
journeyed over a great wide moor, 
where was neither house nor home- 
stead, but only moss and heather. 
When night came, they lay down, 
and covered themselves over with 
moss, and slept; but the cold had 
well nigh killedthem. Nevertheless 
they went on, because two crows 
kept flying with them all the way. 
Rafn knew that for a good omen. 
And towards evening, on the very 
feast of Yule, they came to Earl 
Sigurd’s dwelling. 

Now so it chanced, that after the 
men had brought in the beer-table,* 
and whilst the drinking went on, 
Earl Sigurd called to Mord, who 
had but newly taken service with 
him, and said, ‘Tell me more of 
Gunnar’s burning. We heard much 
of him and his sons throughout 
all these lands. He was a brave 
man.’ So Mord got up from his 
seat, and came and stood by the 
beer-table before Earl Sigurd, and 
told of the burning. But his tale 
was full of lies. Then said the Earl, 
‘ Hallbiorn was the starkest of the 
Gunnarsons; how did he bear the 
fire?’ ‘Well at the first,’ said Mord; 
but when he felt the flames he wept.’ 
That was a lie, and it had been well 
for Mord if he had never told it; 
for Rafn stood there at the door 
with his men, and heard him; and 
he waxed mad with rage, and took 
his sword, and ran up between the 
benches, and cried aloud, ‘O liar! 
weep for thyself now; and with 
the words he struck off Mord’s head, 
insomuch that the table and the 
Earl's kirtle were all covered with 
blood. 

Then, I ween, there was fine 
shouting and clamour in the hall. 


* *Trapeza the name given to the beer-table in the Saga of Egil Skalla- 
In the same Saga a silk kirtle is called ‘syrma.’ Both words indicate the 


great influence of Byzantium in the north at this period. 
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And Sigurd called out in the midst 
of the din, ‘ Take that man—take 
him and kill him.’ And they tried, 
but none could. Then Rafn held 
w his hand toward the Earl, as 
though he would speak : and at last 
the din somewhat fell, so that his 
words were heard. Then he told 
all the story of Gunnar’s burning, 
fairly and without lies. And he 
said, ‘The man who lies there has 
owe no fine for all these deaths, and 

vowed to Hallbiorn as I have told 
you. I killed him justly.’ And 
Earl Sigurd and his men agreed 
that it was so. ‘Therefore Rafn 
abode with the Earl in safety all 
that winter, and with the spring he 
departed. 


The Saga tells no more of Rafn 
for many long years, during which 
he wandered through strange lands, 
and took service with divers earls 
and kings. He waxed rich and 
— for many gave him rings and 

racelets ; and when he was old, 
and could no longer strike well with 
the sword, he came back to Iceland, 
and dwelt at Kaldraness with his 
grandchildren. All his wealth he 
brought with him. And he had two 
great coffers full of English money, 
which the English king had given 
him. So on a day it fell that his 
grandchildren were about to depart 
to the Law Thing: and Rafn called 
his grandson Grim, and said, ‘ I will 
show thee what has come into my 
mind. See these two great chests. 
We will take them with us to the 
Law Thing, and when the throng is 
greatest about the Rock of Judg- 
ment, we will empty out the silver 
among the people. Then they will 
scramble for it, and they will fight, 
and we shall see fine sword strokes.’ 
Grim looked to his brother Arin- 
biorn, and they were both silent. 
Then Rafn waxed fierce, and they 
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were fain to quiet him as best they 
might. And at last, they departed 
secretly, and under cloud of night, 
so that their grandfather might not 
know. 

But in the morning, when Rafn 
found they were gone, he laughed, 
and said nothing for atime. And 
by and bye, he called to one of the 
house-thralls, ‘Go, fetch me a horse, 
and make it ready, and bring hither 
my two chests. ‘Thou must go with 
me to the Thing.’ It was well 
nigh nightfall ere they set out, Rafn 
and the thrall, with the coffers of 
English silver. And when the 
thralls at Kaldraness rose up in the 
morning, they saw Rafn among the 
birches by the stream, leading his 
horse by the bridle. So they went 
down, and brought him home. And 
they asked him of the thrall and of 
the chests of silver, but he would 
tell nothing ; only he laid him down 
on his bed, and long before his grand- 
children came home from the Law 
Thing, Rafn died. Now of the 
thrall, and of the chests of English 
money, no man ever heard again. 
But Rafn's knife was bloody when 
they brought him home, and they 
deemed that he had killed the thrall 
because he would not go on to the 
Thing as Rafn wished: Last of 
Mossfell, there is a deep scaur in 
the hill side ; and it is markworthy, 
that in the spring, after the melting 
of the snows, men find in that scaur 
pieces of English money; where- 
fore some thought Rafn had thrown 
the chests in there, lest any should 
have them at Kaldraness. And be- 
low the homestead of Kaldraness, 
there are great fens, wonderful deep, 
so that a dog may not cross them 
without sinking. And there the 
tomb-fires are often seen at night: 
so some believed the money chests 
were hidden there. But none can 
tell. And this was the end of Rafn’s 
wealth. 
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(zs first impression upon rising 
from a course of architectural 
reading is, that architects by pro- 
fession have little or no feeling for 
their art, and that they are there- 
fore wanting in the very essence of 
the knowledge which they profess ; 
that in literal truth they want the 
heart of the matter. This is the 
case with architects more than with 
other artists, because, in fact, most 
architects are not artists, in an 
right sense of the word, at all. 
They are, and often profess to be, 
merely ‘ professional’ men—that is, 
men professing a certain amount of 
knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, 
mechanics, details of ancient edifices, 
properties of different kinds of stone, 
and other technicalities, by the strict 
observance of which they are ena- 
bled to undertake to build a house, 
alace, or church, warranted not to 
all down for fifty years or so, and 
according to any pattern or ‘ school’ 
which may be proposed to them by 
their employers. It is true that 
there are noble exceptions to this 
rule; it is true, also, that ‘ archi- 
tects,’ in general, have a dreamy 
feeling that they are ‘ happier than 
they know,’ and that the craft they 
practice has been called ‘frozen 
music’ by a celebrated woman, and 
‘petrified religion’ by a famous 
critic and philosopher; and that 
there is something in the nature of 
the mystery of building which made 
it attractive to such artists as Mi- 
chel Angelo, Raphael, and Giotto. 
Every now and then, too, an ama- 
teur, like Ruskin, starts up, and 
asserts claims of the most startling 
character in favour of the craft in 
eins and actually persuades 
them, notwithstanding their noisy 
and pugnacious asseverations to the 
contrary, into a transient feeling 
that they are not, as a body, quite 
up to the mark of their nominal 
calling; and that there is some dif- 
ference—not very distinctly defined 
in their own thoughts—between 
mere builders and true architects, 
But they soon manage to quiet their 
disturbed self-complacency by pick- 
ing out certain technical deficiencies 
in the writings of the said amateur, 
and gradually subside again into 
artistical sleep and happy dreams 
VOL. XLVI, NO. CCLXXVI. 
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that they are verily and truly archi- 
tects, because they have ability to 
raise an edifice warranted to stand 
for fifty years or so, and to cover it, 
according to the taste and purse of 
the employer, with certain hiero- 
glyphic symbols used by architects 
time out of mind—triglyphs, guttz, 
dentils, frets, henapendiion eggs- 
and-anchors, &c., if the employer 
be a rigid Greek ; pine-apples, rus- 
tications, skulls of cattle, armour, 
pitchers, and griffins, if he Roman- 
ises; lozenges, billets, reptiles, 
fiendish combinations of human, 
vegetable, and animal, blank arcades, 
&e., if he be a lover of the Lom- 
bards; and so on through the six 
or seven possible ‘styles,’ which 
have been invented since the world 
began. 

‘Very foolish and unartistical 
indeed!’ exclaim our readers, fair 
or otherwise, to themselves. But, 
good readers, are you any wiser 
yourselves in this matter? If not, 
do not be too ready to laugh at an ig- 
norance which, after all, may per- 
haps be shown to be a characteristic 
of the ‘ spirit of the age,’ notwith- 
standing its marvellous strides and 
decided enlightenment in the direc- 
tion of steam-engines, spinning- 
ie block-machines, and the 

e. 

A few columns may be not unpro- 
fitably spent in trying to arrive at 
an understanding of the main dif- 
ferences between an ancient archi- 
tecture, in its own time and place, 
and our modern imitations of it. If 
we succeed in arriving at even an 
approximate knowledge of these 
differences, we shall then be in a 
position to reckon our chances of 
witnessing a real revival of architee- 
ture; we may even be enabled to 
give a hint or two that will advance 
such arevival, by directing popular 
taste, which, let it be remembered, 
will always be the guide of the 
‘professional’ taste, so long as the 
people are the paymasters of the 
architect. In making this endea- 
vour, we shall have occasion to 
adopt the views of various writers, 
but we shall not trouble our readers 
by constantly referring to names 
they probably never heard of. 

The first thing that strikes us, om 
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glancing at the history of architec- 
ture, is the fact that each style of 
building, except the Gothic, has 
thriven and flourished only in the 
nations in which it took birth. Ar- 
chitectures have been transplanted 
with the greatest care. Eve 
imaginable condition of growth has 
been afforded tothem. ‘The original 
magnitude, the same proportions, 
the same decorative details, have 
been preserved to them; but all in 
vain. All good judges have pro- 
nounced them to be out of place ; 
and have felt that a different national 
culture required to be represented 
by a different mode of building, 
without regard to the difference of 
climate, which, though a highly im- 
portant source of architectural 
diversities, is by no means their 
principal source, except in as far as 
it has been instrumental in produc- 
ing the differences of national cul- 
ture. Now thisis atruth which has 
been often felt and stated; but it 
has not had its due weight, because 
the mode in which architecture be- 
comes expressive of national culture 
has never, until recently, been clearly 
explained ; and therefore the truth 
has affected only that comparatively 
small, and morally and physically 
favoured, class of persons who are 
so constituted as to be able to feela 
truth of art, and to give full cre- 
dence to their feeling, without being 
able to state the grounds of such 
feeling in words. But when once 
the modes of expressing diversity of 
culture have been analyzed and de- 
scribed, the number of persons to 
whom such truth appeals becomes 
enormously increased; for thou- 
sands who could not at once feel 
the absurdity of a Greek temple in 
an English town, are able to see it 
clearly enough when explained to 
them in detail. Now, the chief 
thing we propose to do at present is 
to explain the point in question so 
as to make it tolerably intelligible 
to those who have little or no tech- 
nical knowledge of architecture. 
Every sensible and careful student 
of history must have felt that it is 
one of the most difficult things in 
the world to arrive at a sound com- 
rehension and feeling of the pecu- 
iar characteristics of a past age. 
There is a very much deeper differ- 
ence between the men of one age 
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and nation and those of any other 
age or nation, than those who are 
more accustomed to philosophic 
generalizations than to sincere ob- 
servation and study of facts are in 
the habit of believing. Even in our 
own country, manners and a large 
class of thoughts and feelings*have 
so far changed since Chaucer’s time 
as to have produced a very sensible 
difficulty in the appreciation of the 
men and deeds of that period ; and, 
if this be so, how vast must be the 
chasm by which our ordinary sym- 
pathies are separated from those of 
the ancient inhabitants of Egypt or 
India! The arts of an ancient 
nation announce to us many more 
mysteries than they explain. In 
traversing, however carelessly, the 
Egyptian or the Ninevite galleries 
of the British Museum, we feel that 
we are among the reliques of a very 
foreign culture. There is nothing 
in our modern way of life which 
lends any clue to the mystery upon 
the face of those Egyptian and 
Ninevite kings and ae. What 
secret bond was it which rendered 
that sublime calm compatible with 
that sensual mouth? What un- 
known wisdom gave that strange 
sweetness to a visage whose posses- 
sor was ignorant of almost all our 
knowledge? Those countenances 
exhibit a phase of spiritual being 
with which it is in vain that we en- 
deavour to place ourselves fully ex 
rapport. But there are certain ob- 
vious and leading elements of that 
ancient mode of life and thought 
which can be determined and dis- 
tinetly stated; and these elements 
are sufficient for our present purpose, 
which is to show plainly why a style 
of art that suited one kind of culture 
cannot but be an absurd anachronism 
when it is attempted to be recalled 
in a subsequent and altered age. 
The related ideas of vast material 
power and of endless stability seem 
to have been the predominant con- 
stituents of the Egyptian culture 
as distinguished from that of mo- 
dern Europe; and recent criticism 
has detected a very remarkable and 
most systematic symbolization of 
these ideas in the architecture of 
the ancient Egyptians. The pyra- 
mid—of all forms the one which 
best conveys the feeling of perfect 
security against the injuries of time 
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—is traceable as the elementary 
form throughout the entire system 
of Egyptian temple architecture. 
Every feature of this system, not 
directly pyramidal, is found to aid 
the general pyramidal effect by 
conferring the emphasis of contrast 
or of repetition. A prominent con- 
cave cornice, for example, overhangs 
and powerfully contrasts with the 
slanting walls; perpendicular poles 
were fixed into channels cut deep 
into the inclined faces of the vast 
double-towered edifice which consti- 
tuted the entrance and principal 
object in every temple-palace ; the 
form and decorations of the chief 
doorways were very subtly calcu- 
lated to give a similar emphasis to 
the pyramidal edifice ; the shape of 
the columns, and their enormously 
superfluous number and strength, 
assisted most materially in confirm- 
ing the impression of stability and 
power conveyed by the main pyra- 
midal outlines and surfaces; the 
light obelisks always standing in the 
close nei germ of these edifices 
conferred an admirably effective 
emphasis, by contrast, upon their 
massive forms; and various other 
architectural artifices were employed 
to heighten the effect of the predo- 
minating form of the everlasting 
pyramid. 

It would be very curious to in- 
quire how far the choice and inten- 
sification of this primary form, which 
so perfectly symbolized the ruling 
idea of the Egyptian intellect, was 
conscious upon the part of the ar- 
chitects ; but we have no time or 
call to enter upon such an inquiry 
in this place. It is enough for us 
that the truth of the critical analysis 
at which we have glanced is tho- 
roughly confirmed by the feeling 
we all experience directly we look 
upon the picture or model of an 
Egyptian building. 

The anachronism of building in 
the ancient Egyptian style is too 
obvious to require that we should 
dwell upon it. A cockney lodge to 
a suburban villa, a tomb, or the en- 
trance to a vault in a cemetery, are 
the limits to which the gloomy ex- 
travaganza of a revival of Egyptian 
architecture is ever allowed to go. 
W e could wish, indeed, that forms 
80 little fitted to remind us of the 
hope of a ‘joyful resurrection’ might 
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never be associated with the grave, 
especially when our native style, the 
Gothic, affords means so beautifully 
fitted to express the Christian view 
of death; but still we can forgive 
the architect of Highgate Cemetery 
for choosing a style which, in ex- 
pressing the gloom of despair, is not 
wholly without relation to its object, 
as most modern architecture is. 
The cleverest adaptation of Egyp- 
tian design to a modern purpose 
that we know of, is to be seen in a 
great northern iron foundry, in 
which the natural associations of 
vast material might are aptly ex- 
pressed by the prevalence of the 
peculiar Egyptian outlines. 

The modern use of ancient Greek 
architecture is an evil of infinitely 
greater magnitude, and it is one 
which will probably hold up its head 
for a long while yet, in spite of the 
systematic attack which has been 
commenced against it by the best 
critics of the day. These critics, 
with the exception of Mr. Ruskin 
and one or two others, have erred 
by addressing themselves to archi- 
tects instead of to the people, who, as 
we have indicated, will always go- 
vern the architects, whom they pay, 
in the choice of styles. We shall be 
doing good service in divesting the 
question of all technicalities, and 
resenting the subject to our readers 
in such a way that they will not be 
sinning in ignorance if, after having 
read these remarks, they chose, in 
their private capacity as builders of 
‘villas’ for themselves, or in their 
public functions, as members of pa- 
rochial commissions or town coun- 
cils, to give countenance to the 
perpetration of the -absurdity in 
question. 

Ancient Greek architecture ex- 
presses a single idea, which is quite 
out of place as a leading idea in 
modern European art; and this idea 
it expresses in one way, which ad- 
mits of scarcely any variation. It 
is true that our last phase of civili- 
zation, which began with the Refor- 
mation, has had no perfect archi- 
tectural representative. The archi- 
tecture which most nearly represents 
it is now allowed by all to be the 
‘pointed Gothic’—a style admitting 
of infinite expansion and variety. 
Now, if we look at the entire series 
of Greek temples of =" frag- 
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ments remain to us, we must be 
struck with their strange similarity 
—almost identity—of plan. There 
are, indeed, slight differences of 
proportion and decoration, which 
no doubt satisfied the ancient Greek, 
whose entire constitution and cul- 
ture led him to love and endeavour 
after a narrow and thoroughly com- 
prehensible perfection, instead of 
striving, as all truly modern art 
does, after that which is incompre- 
hensible, because without and above 
ourselves. Modern art— Gothic 
architecture among the rest—aims 
at being the representative of the 
unfathomable mysteries of the uni- 
verse, divine, human, and natural. 
Perfection—such perfection as the 
Greek artist acquired—is out of the 
question in an art with such aims 
as these. The Greek idea of per- 
fection demanded that its limits 
should everywhere be seen. Now, 


the perfection of modern art, as we - 


find it in Gothic architecture, Shak- 
speare and Dante, Beethoven, or 
Michel Angelo, consists in its un- 
limited a illimitable character. 
You may read King Lear, or look 
upon Strasburg Cathedral every day 
of your life, and be still learning 
something new from the words of 
the one and the symbols of the 
other: but give the same amount of 
attention to a Greek tragedy or a 
Greek temple, and you will find 
that your immediate impression of 
absolute and limited beauty will 
be continually intensified, but that 
it will never expand. It was the 
same with Greek music, which 
divided the octave into tetrachords, 
and, in its most approved form, the 
enharmonic, proceeded by quarter- 
tones—a system in which, as any 
young lady moderately versed in 
music will tell you, it is quite im- 
possible for the modern mind to 
take delight, on account of its ex- 
tremely limited and monotonous 
nature. 

The peculiar sentiment, or idea, 
expressed by the forms of Greek 
temple architecture is even more 
foreign to the character of our best 
civilization than is the complete 
absence of variety in the mode of its 
expression. Conscious power—in 


common parlance, ‘self-sufficiency,’ 
—constitutes at once the merit of 
the Grecian architecture for the 
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Greek, and its demerit for the 
denizen of a Christian state. In 
Greek edifices, recent architectural 
criticism has traced the working of 
this idea in the most unmistakeable 
way. Our readers will thank us for 
a brief outline of an analysis which 
is not likely to come under their 
notice in its original form; and in 
order to comprehend it the more 
vividly, let them endeavour to bear 
in mind the general features of some 
modern specimen of Doric, as the 
portico of Covent Garden Theatre, 
or the entrance to the Euston- 
square Railway-station. It will be 
found that the members of either of 
these, or of any other Dorie build- 
ing, are distinctly divisible into two 
great classes. First, of supporting 
members; secondly, of members 
supported. ‘This, it may be said, is 
true of all styles of building. It is 
more or less so; but in no style is 
the distinction marked with such 
emphasis as in Greek architecture. 
In the best Gothic architecture, for 
example, although in fact these two 
classes of members exist as in the 
Greek style, the distinction, instead 
of being marked by general form 
and decoration, is carefully con- 
cealed, and all the members are 
equally endowed with the light, 
ascending appearance, which is the 
most obvious and valuable artistical 
characteristic of the Gothic style. 
The Greek architect raises his edifice 
upon a paved foundation, which re- 
cent investigations—especially those 
of Mr. Penrose—have proved to 
deviate from perfect horizontality 
in a very curious way. Most of 
these foundations seem to have been 
built with carefully curved surfaces, 
and these slight, almost impercep- 
tible curves also prevailed in the 
horizontal members of the upper 
vart of the building, which, like the 
Semele have been supposed, until 
very lately, to be perfectly straight 
and flat. In s silieg of the Par- 
thenon, Mr. Penrose says, ‘The 
edges of the steps, and the lines of 
the entablature, which are usually 
supposed to be straight level lines, 
are convex curves, lying in vertical 
planes.’ The curves in question are 
always conic sections, and are nearly 
parallel to each other. These facts 
—which are as yet very incom- 
pletely accounted for—are men- 
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tioned here, because the knowledge 
of their existence is one of the most 
curious results of recent archzolo- 
= research, and not because they 

ve any visible bearing upon our 
immediate subject of architectural 
effects—to the examination of which 
we now proceed. From this clear 
pavement spring single or double 
ranks of columns, whose forms are 
admirably expressive of capacity for 
bearing the burthen of the ‘en- 
tablature,’ or general mass of the 
supported members. They are thick 
and short, but all appearance of 
clumsiness is avoided by a rapid 
taper towards the top, and by a 
beautiful curve—called the entasis 
—which accompanies this taper, 
and prevents the outline of the shaft 
from looking dead and mechanical. 
This beautiful outline is multiplied 
to the eye by the luting. This con- 
sists of a number of channels — 
commonly twenty—cut into the 
shaft, and separated by edges, or 
‘fillets,’ which give this multiplied 
outline. Now this outline is well 
known to students of mechanics to 
be the very best possible for a shaft 
carrying a weight—that is to say, 
a shaft with this outline will carry 
more weight than the same sized 
shaft of any other form whatever. 
This fact of mechanical science no 
doubt expresses itself to the eye, 
and is one of the reasons why the 
Dorie shaft is such a noble object to 
look upon. 

Having thus obtained the great- 
est possible power in the least 
space, and having made an osten- 
tation of this fact by means of 
the multiplied outline, the Greek 
architect proceeds to show that this 
power is ample for the purpose de- 
manded. How can he do this better 
than by proving that he can afford 
to waste a small portion of this 
force? Accordingly, just under the 
capital of the column, and where 
the shaft is thinnest, and would be 
least able to afford to be weakened 
unless its power were very ample, 
the architect cuts three horizontal 
channels right through the fluting 
into the substance of the shaft. He 
cuts three, instead of only one, to 
show that this is not merely a me- 
chanical device to guard against the 
splintering of the edges where the 
capital is placed upon the shaft—an 


accident that often happens at the 
junction of stones bearing a great 
weight, unless their edges are 
bevelled or channelled. No doubt 
this striking means of artistical 
effect originated in the accidental 
necessity of providing one channel 
for this purely mechanical purpose ; 
indeed, all the most sacane 
architectural effects may be traced 
to the suggestion of some accident 
or necessity. Another artistical 
effect is gained by these channels, 
which by offering, as it were, a 
check—but an ineffectual one—to 
the upward spring of the flutes, aids 
the idea of active force conveyed by 
their numerous vertical and con- 
verging lines. A few inches above 
these channels, the capital may be 
properly said to commence, although 
some architects reckon its commence- 
ment from the channels themselves. 

The chief feature of the Doric 
capital is the ‘ovolo’ or ‘ echinus,’ 
the portion that spreads below the 
square tile, or ‘abacus’ which crowns 
the entire column. Concerning this 
spreading member, we have only to 
remark that the Greek architects 
always formed its outline from a 
seuaile or hyperbolic curve— 
orms which, for subtle reasons that 
we need not examine here, always 
suggest to the eye the notion of 
rapid motion, and which therefore 
acted, together with the multiplied 
‘entasis’ and taper of the shaft, in 
conferring upon the whole column 
an appearance of vigorous prepara- 
tion for the burthen to be imposed 
upon it. Upon this ‘ovolo’ is placed 
the ‘abacus.’ This square tile, 
though commonly classed as a mem- 
ber of the cnthel, is more properly, 
if we regard it from the artistical 
— of view, a member by itself, 
elonging neither to the column 
nor to the entablature, but acting 
as a point of rest, and a means of 
marking the separation between 
these two great and contrasting 
features of the edifice. And here it 
may be remarked that the Greeks, 
in architecture as in all their arts, 
were remarkable above all other 
peoples for their love of making 
everything distinct and clearly pro- 
nounced. Their smallest mouldings 
never flow one into the other, as im 
Gothic architecture, but are care- 
fully separated by narrow projecting 
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faces, called fillets. This aids in 
giving to their style of art that con- 
scious effect which is its chief cha- 
racteristic in contradistinction to the 
best art of modern Europe. 

We now come to the ‘ entabla- 
ture,’ or the mass of masonry which 
is borne by the columns. The 
slightest detail of this part of 
the edifice assists in conferring upon 
it an effect exactly the reverse of 
that of the colonnade. The columns 
seem to rise to meet the burthen; 
their natural capacity, which is pas- 
sive, is endued with an appearance 
of life and activity. The massive 
entablature, on the contrary, has its 
massiveness expressed and intensi- 
fied to the eye. This is done by 
dividing it into three main parts— 
the ‘architrave,’ ‘frieze,’ and the 
* cornice ;’ in each of which the no- 
tion of weight is conveyed in a dif- 
ferent way. The architrave is the 
perfectly plain mass of stone resting 
immediately upon the columns. 


This, in the finest specimens of 

Doric architecture, is the widest of 

the three great divisions, because in 

it weight is allowed to express itself, 

without decoration or ao of any 
1 


kind. A fillet separates this mem- 
ber from the next above it, which 
is the frieze. Here we have weight 
actively expressed by the pendent 
effect of the ‘triglyphs,’ or masses 
of stone cut into vertical bars by 
— channels, and separated from 
each other by quadrangular com- 
partments of sculpture. The pendent 
appearance of this member is much 
increased by a row of ‘ gutte,’ or 
‘drops,’ hanging from the bottom 
of each triglyph. Over the frieze, 
with its oak of pendent triglyphs 
and gutte, is the cornice, in which 
weight is made impendent, or hang- 
ing over. The corona, which is the 
chief member of the cornice, being 
a heavy mass of stone, projecting 
far beyond the face of the frieze, 
and having its under surface cut 
away, so as to produce a dark shadow 
where it joins on to the mass.of the 
building, and thus to increase its 
impendent appearance to the highest 
degree. 

he various other details of the 
Dorie portico are perfectly subordi- 
nated to the single expression of 
conscious power, which is obtained 
mainly by the means we have now 
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described. In the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian styles, exactly the same 
idea prevails, but the means em- 
ployed for expressing it are some- 
what different. And this idea, and 
these means of expressing it, are 
repeated, with scarcely any modifi- 
cation, in every known monument 
of Grecian architecture. 

Roman architecture, and the va- 
rious styles adopted at the time of 
the so-called ‘ Renaissance,’ in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
are only bastard forms of the ancient 
Greek mode. The Greek idea was 
very imperfectly perceived by the 
saiiede of these schools, and in 
adopting it they mixed it up with 
all kinds of incongruous forms and 
decorations. The arch—the inven- 
tion, or rather the first grand prac- 
tical application of which belongs to 
the Romans—instead of being al- 
lowed by them to form the germ of 
an entirely new architecture, like 
the ‘ Lombard style,’ was forced into 
an unnatural association with the 
vertical and horizontal members of 
the pure Greek mode; and the 
‘Renaissance’ architects repeated 
and ‘improved’ this blunder. 

Now, if we look about us, any- 
where in London, or in any other 
modern European city, what do we 
see on all sides but examples of the 
ludicrous anachronism which we 
have been endeavouring to expose! 
From that really eauiionh though 
mistaken monument, the New Bri- 
tish Museum, down to the doorway 
of our own suburban abode, every- 
thing recently raised in London is 
pure Greek, except the churches, 
and one or two somewhat notable 
public edifices, of which the archi- 
tect seems at last to have become 
alive to the significant fact that we 
have an architecture of our own, 
although it has been utterly neg- 
lected ever since the times of the 
Tudors. Surely this is a most sur- 
prising example of respect for anti- 
a at the expense of the respect 

ue to ourselves and to our peculiar 
requirements. Nobody pretends to 
feel any pleasure in beholding Greek 
architecture, except in its proper 
place and with its appropriate con- 
text, amidst the wrecks of Athens. 
Our country cousins stare at the 
portico of the British Museum, and 
count the shafts of the colonnade 
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and go away, not doubting but that 
they have beheld a noble work of 
art—and they are quite right; but 
ask them if the sight has produced 
any feeling and left any impression 
in their hearts; and if they are 
honest, as more than ‘one in ten 
thousand’ of country cousins are, 
they will tell you frankly, Vo. The 
thing is an anachronism; it is not 
at home with us: the model of the 
Parthenon in the Museum is all 
right; but to make one of our chief 
national monuments itself nothin 
more than a model of a inounted 
art, is either a stupendous blunder, 
or a most “ee and false con- 
fession of national poverty in the 
way of architectural invention; and 
all people feel this, although their 
feeling may not have ripened into 
thought. 

Of all the fine arts, architecture 
the most rigidly demands an ad- 
herence to truth; for it is the only 
fine art which is at the same time 
an ‘ useful’ art; and this, its essen- 
tially practical character, renders all 
sacrifices to merely fanciful and in- 
appropriate form positively disgust- 
ing toa taste which has not been 
entirely destroyed by the world of 
false art in which we moderns move. 
It is only by imagining ourselves in 
the position of the ancient Greeks 
with respect to their architecture, 
that we are able to realize to our- 
selves the true extent of the false- 
hood of ‘modern Greek’ architecture. 
What was the Greek Temple, from 
which we copy all our forms? It 
was an edifice of which all the im- 
portance lay, and rightly lay, in the 
exterior ; for the climate allowed of 
the people worshipping outside of it, 
and the rites of the religion excluded 
them from the interior, which was a 
small, unadorned, and roofless apart- 
ment, containing the colossal statue 
of the deity to whom the temple 
was dedicated. No light was wanted 
in the cell where the priest officiated, 
but rather darkness; accordingly 
the walls are not pierced with win- 
dows, and cannot be, consistently 
with the harmonious architectural 
effect of the whole, which demands 
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that the wall should be a dead, un- 
broken surface. These certainly are 
not recommendations for a dark and 
rainy climate! Again, in order to 
call out the beauties of the Greek 
style, the brilliant sky and sun of 
Greece are wanted. The minute, 
but important ‘ gutte,’ the delicate 
but indispensable curve of the shafts, 
and many other essential features, 
are inappreciable beneath a cloudy 
sky or through a smoky atmosphere. 
These require stronger sources of 
light and shadow, and more conspi- 
cuous decorative elements, such as 
are provided by the various kinds 
of ecclesiastical and civil Gothic 
architectures. Again, a false ma- 
terial such as plastered brick, or 
brick merely fronted or veneered 
with stone, is fatal, if detected or 
known beforehand, to the artistical 
effect of an edifice in the Greek 
style, which always assumes a stone- 
material, and has allusion in its 
forms to the character of that 
material. Sometimes in England 
we see the ‘ architrave’-—which de- 
pends, as we have seen, for all its 
appropriate expression upon its 
being a heavy mass— represented 
by a painted half-inch deal plank! 

How is it that we go on spending 
our millions in building palaces, 
clubs, mansions, and villas in imita- 
tion of things which few now un- 
derstand and none really care for? 
Why have we abandoned, for this 
unprofitable exotic, our own native 
civil architecture, the only civil 
architecture we ever had and pro- 
bably the only one we ever can 
have—for there are not two ways of 
equally well expressing the same 
national feeling and supplying the 
same national wants: we speak 
of the ‘Tudor style,’ of which an 
admirable specimen may be seen in 
the new law-buildings in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. We cannot tell how this 
is—unless indeed it is because a 
foolish Greek or Renaissance edifice 
costs twice as much as the same 
sized building in the right red-brick 
and stone-trimmed ‘Tudor style’ 
and is therefore found to be a better 
‘job.’ 
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‘THE DANGEROUS CLASSES.’ 


Cuartrer XXV. 


4 WINTER WALK—THE FORTUNES OF THE FRAIL—PREPARATION OF A BRIDEGROOM 
—THE GUARD OF HONOUR—A WEDDING-BREAKFAST—‘ON REVIENT TOUJOURS,’ 


&c.—THE HOLINESS OF LOVE. 


NCE more I was on the road to 
Haverley —this time in the 
depth of winter, yet how much 
brighter was all within than when I 
last took leave of my home on a 
glorious summer's afternoon. Then I 
was reckless, degraded, and misera- 
ble; now I felt that at least I was 
fulfilling my destiny as one of the 
jJabourers in this toiling world—and 
that though there was much behind 
me I regretted in vain, much I would 
have given anything to undo, yet 
for me there was still a future ; Pan- 
dora’s box had indeed sent forth 
many a misfortune, but Hope, the 
sweetener of our cup, was at the 
bottom afterall. The day was clear 
and bracing, a sharp white frost had 
crisped and powdered the leafless 
twigs of the stately old trees above 
me and gemmed the rustling grass 
under my feet with a thousand 
brilliants. It was just the day fora 
walk, when the blood glows with 
exercise and the spirits rise as you 
inhale the pure oxygen of the rari- 
fied air. The sun shines brightly 
down upon your _ and feels hot 
against your tingling cheek as you 
emerge into his beams, but the 
hoar-frost sleeps undisturbed on the 
shady side of rail and gate-post and 
the north banks under the fences 
are white as snow and hard as iron. 
If you are addicted to hunting, you 
congratulate yourself on not having 
sent ‘Favourite’ on to the place 
where the hounds were advertised 
to meet, and striding away upon 
your trusty supporters, you exult in 
the superior elasticity of your own 
action to the constrained, tottering 
motions of a high-conditioned horse, 
who feels each of his four legs glid- 
ing from under him in a different 
direction and is obliged to restrain 
his inclination for a gambol in fear 
lest it should terminate with a slide. 
The wagon-bell on the high-road 
two miles away, comes tinkling on 
your ear, sharp and distinct through 


the thin atmosphere —the distant 
spires are clearly defined against 
the sky, and you feel man enough to 
visit each alt all of them and scour 
the intervening country before sun- 
set, early though it be. This is the 
weather for five miles an hour heel- 
and-toe, and if you can indeed ac- 
complish that distance within the 
given time, I honour you as a 
pedestrian and respect you as a 
peripatetic. It was quite a day for 
a walk, and leaving my ‘ impedi- 
menta’ at the station, I determined 
to foot it to my destination, taking 
the well-known bridle-way, that 
would lead me right across the park 
of Haverley. As I traversed the 
acres that ought to have been mine 
and looked around upon the Eden I 
had forfeited, I could not but confess 
that the hand of improvement, the 
care of a judicious landlord was 
everywhere apparent. How dif- 
ferent from the waste and negligence 
of my poor father’s time. The pre- 
sent proprietor was no high-bred 
gentleman, for whom horse and 
hound were objects of far greater 
solicitude taan the tenantry and 
cottagers, whose welfare it should be 
his privilege to ensure ; no scion of 
an old family, despising the canaille 
and esteeming ‘blood’ ‘the one 
thing needful,’ as though a long nose 
and a small foot were effective sub- 
stitutes for all the cardinal virtues. 
No; he wasa pains-taking practical 
man, who, by his own unremitting ex- 
ertions had amassed a large fortune, 
which he was now expending for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
Capital judiciously applied, I could 
not but see, was an advantage- 
ous exchange for all the wasteful 
excesses and empty state of the 
old family, nor do I think the 
obtuse cottagers and thick-headed 
farmers ever regretted the coach- 
and-six, the Norman descent, the 
condescending courtesy, and the 


rack-rents of the Grands. As I 
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swung on, invigorated by the exer- 
cise, and marked how a this farm- 
house had been repaired, how sys- 
tematically that plantation had been 
thinned, I came to the very spot 
where in my early youth I had rid- 
den the four-year-old, afterwards 
immortalized as ‘Sir Benjamin,’ 
out of ‘ Haverley cow-pasture’ into 
the London-road ; and many as were 
the years that had elapsed, changed 
as was the whole world around me, 
and myself more changed than all, I 
confess to a thrill of boyish exulta- 
tion as I perceived my exploit com- 
memorated by a strong oaken rail 
placed across the gap established by 
our egress, and which would effee- 
tually debar any daring equestrian 
from a repetition of the feat. Vanity 
is of all ages, and I have heard even 
a woman, and a very pretty one to 
boot, aver that she would rather be 
complimented upon her horse than 
her looks; can we then wonder at 
the biped man, albeit when old 
enough to know better, clinging to 
the fame of his successes as a Cen- 
taur rather than to a reputation for 
wisdom, morality, or science in the 
graver and more important pursuits 
of life. The four-year-old brought 
back to my mind the Generali from 
whom he took his designation, and 
saddened my retrospective triumphs 
as I remembered that he too, the 
thoughtless kind-hearted oldwarrior, 
had passedaway. His name is now 
a blank in the Army List, the place 
that hath known him knows him no 
more, his clasps and crosses have 
been returned to the Sovereign from 
whom they emanated, and Sir Tartar 
Trim, who succeeded to his vacant 
command, is countermanding his 
orders and revoking his regulations. 
The Dead March in Saul—the crape- 
covered charger—the cocked-hat, 
sword and epaulettes of the sense- 
less corpse—two regiments under 
arms—a deafening salute that can- 
not wake the dead—and a lively 
quick-step melody, cheering _ the 
troops as they return to barracks— 
is this all that is left of half-a-cen- 
tury of war and pageantry, the 
thrilling excitement of the bivouac, 
the seductive pomp of the parade— 
a life of alternate idleness and dan- 
ger, hardship and dissipation, and 

_those varieties of scene and 
society that make soldiering so dear 
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to a careless mind. Poor old Bur- 
gonet, with all your faults you had 
indeed a warm kind heart, and it is 
not for me to pry into the motives 
or pass judgment on the conduct of 
another. 

‘If you please, good gentleman, 
to spare a trifle for a poor woman,’ 
said a voice close to me, as I bounded 
over the stile that terminated my 
bridle-way in the high road. There 
was something in the accent that 
smote upon my ear, a glance in the 
wild large eye that went straight to 
my heart. Poor thing—poor thing 
—that shrunken form, that pale 
wasted hand thrust out for an alms, 
can this be Lady Burgonet—can this 
be Fanny Jones? A desolate tramp 
walking the high-roads and bearing 
with her a wretched, sickly, infant 
wrapped in that scanty shawl, of 
which, cold as is the day, she has 
deprived herself to shelter her child. 
Frivolity and vice, sin and misery 
have made sad havoc with their vie- 
tim, but she is a mother still. And 
that child’s father, what has become 
of him? The origin of all her 
misery, the first, the only love of 
that abandoned heart! ‘Oh, Sir 
Digby! Sir Digby!’ cried the ema- 
ciated woman, blushing crimson over 
face, neck, and hands, as she reco- 
gnised me; ‘ have pity on me—lost, 
ruined, degraded, have pity on me— 
Tam starving. It is God's truth, I 
am starving—and my child will die 
upon the road for want of a morsel 
of bread!’ Poor creature, the first 
kind words she had heard for many 
a long day brought on a fit of 
hysterical weeping, and a scene ex- 
tremely unusual on the Queen’s 
highway. She knelt before me on 
the cold ground, she covered my 
hand with kisses, she showered 
blessings on my head almost as volu- 
bly as the beggar who has been 
brought up to the trade, and whose 
beatitudes are of surprising elo- 
quence ; but hers came direct from 
the heart, for our timely encounter 
had saved the life of her child. She 
told me of Levanter—she called him 
Richard—there was no concealment 
now. She described to me all she 
had borne with him and for him; 
how they had cheated and swindled 
together, and lived first in one place 
then in another on their dishonest 
profits; how they had been now in 
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affluence, now in extreme want; and 
how, whilst Richard was kind to her, 
she had been happy through it all. 
How at last, when ill-luck seemed to 
— everything they undertook, 

e had become first morose, then 
savage; how he had cursed her as a 
clog round his neck, when she bore 
him the child that was even then in 
her arms; how he had struck her 
for going to old Burgonet’s funeral, 
and her tears flowed afresh as she 
sobbed out, ‘for the old man was 
indeed kind to me!’—and_ how the 
bitterest drop in her cup was the 
assurance that Richard hated and 
wished to get rid of her. How the 
gang to which he had attached him- 
self were discovered and broken up, 
and he was at that very moment 
crossing the high seas, a transport 
for life; and even now, could she find 
the means, despite his neglect, 
despite his crimes, his falsehearted- 
ness, and his brutality, she would 
fain go out and join him once more 
in another hemisphere. Woman is 
indeed a wondrous creation. Had 
this one any single redeeming qua- 
lity but those which are inseparable 
from her sex? Wanton, reckless, 
and deceitful, had she been a man 
she would have been the basest of 
her kind; but she was a woman, 
and sunk, degraded as she might be, 
she was true to her first love, she 
would have died for her child. Need 
I say that I did all in my power to 
soften her wretched lot. But it was 
with a slower step and a saddened, 
chastened heart that I walked on to 
my destination, where a very differ- 
ent scene awaited me, a scene of 
mirth and merrymaking, cordiality 
and good wishes—what a mocking 
contrast to the sobs and anguish of 
that shame-stricken outcast! 

I presume all weddings are much 
the same in detail, how different so- 
ever may be the causes that lead to 
such ceremonials. The one to which 
I was now hastening had indeed 
reason to be a joyous gathering. 
After years of probation, much op- 
position from papa, and all sorts of 
obstacles which proverbially ruffle 
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and partner, Tom Spencer, was 
about to be united to the faithful 
Julia Batt. The Rev. Amos him- 
self was to give the bride away at 
the altar, old Doctor Driveller, as- 
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sisted by two strapping curates, was 
to perform the ceremony, and the 
part of bringing the bridegroom in 
good order to the post and then 
‘giving him a knee’ during the 
match, was to devolve upon myself; 
an office, I may remark, en passant, 
which, when often persisted in, is 
apt to stamp the scared bottle- 
holder a bachelor for life. In all 
well-regulated establishments, that 
sacred period which immediately 
precedes the irrevocable union of 
two fellow-creatures, is treated by 
the females as a kind of saturnalia, 
during which, probably to guide the 
future conduct of the spouse, male 
authority is set utterly at defiance 
and the grosser sex are carefully ex- 
cluded from all those mysterious 
preparations and arrangements 
which scem indispensable to the 
occasion. Great gatherings are 
there of aunts past praying for and 
pretty cousins on their promotion, 
matrons skilled in the science of 
wife and motherhood, damsels not 
yet released from the back-board 
and music-stool, to say nothing of 
old maids whose concern for all 
matters tending to marrying and 
iving in marriage must necessarily 

e of the most disinterested nature. 
Bonnets and shawls gather from the 
four winds of heaven. Silence flies 
terrified to take shelter in the clubs, 
and a hundred tastes pronounce 
their voluble decrees on the innu- 
merable changes of raiment which 
custom has rendered it imperative 
to provide for a young lady about to 
be married. When I arrived at 
Owlthorpe Rectory, the keen white 
frost of the morning had subsided 
into a dull, grey atmosphere, with a 
drizzling rain, and I found my 
friend Tom, the exulting bride- 
groom, whose shield I was to bear 
on the morrow, smoking a diseonso- 
late cigar under the shelter of some 
dripping larches that overhung the 
rectory gate. ‘The lawyers are in 
the library with Mr. Batt,’ said the 
intended, with rather a woful air 
for so happy aman. ‘The brides- 
maids are upstairs with Julia—eight 
of them, all to be dressed alike, my 
dear fellow, and I don’t know one 
from the other as it is; there are 
seventeen ladies at cake and wine 
in the drawing-room; Julia’s new 
maid, over whom I feel I shall never 
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have the slightest authority, has 
turned me out of the study, which is 
besides completely tapestried with 
clothes; .it is washing-day at the 
farm-house, where I have got a 
lodging in the cheese-room, and this 
is the only place I can find to 
smoke a cigar and wait patiently till 
dinner time.’ 

Encouraging, truly ! At dinner it 
was not much better. <A family 
party is seldom avery lively réunion, 
and I think I may say, without self- 
conceit, that my arrival was most 
acceptable to all the relatives as- 
sembled at the rectory. Old Mort- 
main, who of course had the entire 
management of settlements, was the 
only other disinterested person pre- 
sent, and though the Rev. Amos 
pushed his bottle of port round 
vigorously after dinner, and held 
forth as usual concerning his shoot- 
ing, from which increasing blindness 
did not seem to wean him, I firmly 
believe the lawyer and myself were 
the only two people present that had 
the slightest idea of what we were 
drinking or what we were talking 
about. 

A peal of bells awoke me on the 
morrow, and with a lively im- 
geo of the responsible office I 

ad undertaken and an indistinct 
feeling of relief as I reflected that I 
was only the second, and not the 
principal, I proceeded to endue my- 
self in the gorgeous attire, without 
which it is unlucky to attend either 
weddings or christenings; and after 
a hasty cup of tea, provided by the 
kind attention of ‘ Julia’s new maid,’ 
all the rest of the female domestics 
being at sixes and sevens, I pro- 
ceeded to the farm-house, to look 
after my man. 

Tom was nervous, undoubtedly 
nervous. His breakfast stood un- 
touched upon the table, and his 
hand shook as he fastened the tie of 
his blue neckeloth, and gave his 
whiskers their farewell twirl. All 
the females of his establishment 
were likewise on the move. The old 
dame that reigned over the farm 
eyed him with severe scrutiny as he 
left her threshold ; and the blowsy 
maid-of-all-work forgot the ribbons 
with which we had presented her, in 
her infatuated eagerness to ‘ get a 
look at the bridegroom.’ The vil- 
lage, too, of which we had to traverse 
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the whole length, was up in arms; 
and still caps and gowns pre- 
dominated over the male creation. 
Doubtless there is something in a 
wedding that speaks directly to the 
sympathies of woman, reminds her 
of what has been, or kindles hopes 
of what may be, in her gentle bosom. 
Certainly she misses no opportunity 
of witnessing the fatal ceremony. 

In the church, the same ‘ minis- 
tering angels’ thronged loft, aisle, 
and chancel with eee coun- 
tenances of every age and every 
hue; whilst many a whispered com- 
ment and open-mouthed stare did 
homage to the magnificent apparel 
of the bride. The men admired her 
beauty, the women her dress. The 
pen of fiction must not presume 
to describe the sacred ceremony ; 
enough to say that the venerable 
clergyman, the quaint old church, 
the respectful congregation, were in 
harmonious keeping with the holy 
office then and there celebrated; but 
when the bride faltered out, as 
brides will do, the important words, 
‘I will.’ a burst of weeping broke 
forth from the assembled fair, as 
violent as it was unaccountable ; 
there was not a dry eye in the 
church, if we except the clerk and 
the half-dozen males who found 
themselves thus, as it were, swamped 
in tears. Even the old gipsy-wo- 
man from the common, who could 
scarce be said to belong to the 

arish, and had not set eyes on Miss 
Batt twice in her existence, sobbed 
as if her heart would break. One 
would have supposed a second An- 
dromeda was bound for sacrifice, 
and that Tom Spencer, looking more 
meek, not to say sheepish, than I 
had ever seen him in his life, was 
the odious sea-monster, gaping to 
devour his victim. Had each and 
all of these sympathizing Niobes 
been then nan there about to be 
united in marriage to the Sultan, 
and shipped off for Constantinople 
and captivity on the spot, their grief 
could not have been more general 
or more inconsolable. 

The knot is soon tied, however 
dilatory may be the legal process of 
untying the same. Again the old 
tower rocks with a merry peal, and 
the ringers, refreshed with beer, and 
incited to further exertions by the 
prospect of that favourite beverage in 
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still greater profusion, moisten their 
strong large hands and pull away 
vigorously ; white-headed cld men, 
‘ the forefathers of the hamlet,’ bless 
the handsome bride as she passes. 
Tom Spencer walks by her side, 
erect and smiling, and tries to look 
quite at his ease with indifferent 
success. There is always a startled 
look about a bridegroom, as if-he 
had only just awoke to the respon- 
sibilities of the office; and Tom can 
hardly realize to himself that the 
lady whom he has adored so many 
years as Miss Batt, is now handed 
in at her father’s door as Mrs. Spen- 
cer—a new and strange designation, 
which somewhat destroys the iden- 
tity of that very charming person. 
May he love her as well under her 
lately acquired title! and in the 
meantime we all go to breakfast. 
Now begins the triumph of the 
bridesmaids. Hitherto those uni- 


formly-dressed young ladies have 
been so occupied with the various 
onerous duties of their position, that 
they have had but little leisure for 
idle thoughts or worldly specula- 
tions. They have accompanied their 
charge to church with the gravity 


becoming their years and office ; 
they have marched up the aisle two 
and two, with a touching expression 
of sympathy for the martyr clouding 
their pretty faces; they, that is to 
say two of them, told off for that 
especial duty, have gravely mounted 
guard over her gloves and pocket- 
handkerchief, whilst the others have 
disposed themselves around, in 
groups so oe and attitudes 
so graceful, that it is difficult to be- 
lieve they are so thoroughly unstu- 
died and inartificial; but now they 
have their reward, now they vie in 
interest with their principal—Le Rot 
est mort—vive le Roi! 

The Derby is over—the favourite 
has won, and speculation is rife as to 
the forthcoming event that day 
twelvemonth, for man lives in the 
future. So the bride is now a wife, 
and as such has just began to lose 
the least shade of that enthusiasm 
with which she was regarded half 
an hour ago. But these charming 
young ladies in gauze and smiles 
are still on their promotion. You 
or I might marry any one of them, 
but perhaps we are too cautious to 
try, perhaps we are confirmed old 
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bachelors, and have not entirely 
forgotten a.prettier face than any of 
these, at least to our mind, that was 
dressed in smiles for us some fort 
a ago. However, we may sti 
ook kindly on at the pretty faces 
here, and doubtless, though our 
hearts be not quite so susceptible, 
our appetites are infinitely better 
than when we were lads and fancied 
ourselves in love. 

The Reverend Amos has provided 
a sumptuous breakfast. Champagne 
at noon would make an anchorite 
lively, and a wedding has been from 
time immemorial a fair subject for a 
certain number of stock jokes and 
clumsy inuendoes, which never fail 
to obtain encouragement and ap 
plause. We sit down readily enough, 
and there is a good deal of confusion 
about places, and rustling of dresses 
which require liberai space in their 
arrangement. I sidle intomy chair, 
so as not to compress pretty Miss 
Glover into the shm nymph which 
I believe her to be when divested of 
all those muslin outworks, and rally 
that blushing damsel upon the killing 
appearance of herself and sister 
bridesmaids. There is a vacant place 
on my other hand—a lady in half- 
mourning glides quietly into it. 
Her dress touches me as she sits 
down, and turning round, I behold 
the pale, sad face, the gentle, 
chastened beauty of Flora Belmont. 

How changed from the laughing 
girl that I first met, kindling with 
enthusiasm at the review; how 
changed and yet how inexpressibly 
lovelier. The deep blue eye was 
heavy and sorrow laden, yet its 
glance was soft and winning as ever. 
The smooth cheek had lost some- 
thing of itsroundnessand its dimples, 
yet the outline was faultless as a 
sculptor’s model still; the low pale 
forehead had a shade of care, and a 
line or two of silver already streaked 
those masses of dark brown hair; 
yet for spiritual beauty, for that in- 
definite indescribable something 
which makes woman loveable, there 
is no other word for it, how superior 
was the Flora of to day to the fresh 
rosy girl of—it is needless to ~ 
how many years ago. Not that 
perceived this all at once, not that I 
turned round and took an inventory 
of Miss Belmont’s charms, as of a 
portrait in the Exhibition. Far from 
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it; our greeting was indeed of the 
briefest and most formal, to a 
stranger it would have seemed 
‘something less than kind.’ I am 
not sure that we shook hands. And 
it is more from conviction than 
memory that I am aware Flora was 
residing with an aunt not five miles 
from Haverley, or three from Owl- 
thorpe, that she had lost her father 
scarcely a year, and had been over- 
persuaded by Julia to come to the 
wedding breakfast, though her sable 
attire prevented her witnessing the 
ceremony in church. To say truth, 
I have but a confused notion of the 
events of that morning. I have a 
dim recollection of much shouting 
and rapping of the table when we 
drank the ‘health of the new-married 
couple,’ and Tom Spencer’s breaking 
down sadly in a suitable reply. 1 
know that I was much laughed at 
for absence of mind and dereliction 
of duty in permitting Mr. Mottles, 
now an excessively garrulous old 
gentleman, to take upon himself my 
office of proposing the bridesmaids’ 
health, a duty which he performed 
in a speech of astonishing eloquence, 
comparing those laughing damsels to 
everything that was charming, 
animate or inanimate, and bringing 
Lempriére’s Dictionary into play, 
with extraordinary research, for clas- 
sical metaphors and examples illus- 
trating theirextreme loveliness; they 
were ‘spring flow’rets,’ they were 
‘budding roses,’ ‘satellites shining 
round the silver queen of heaven,’ 
‘nymphs dancing in the train of 
Diana,’ ‘laughing hourisattendant on 
the rosy morn,’ they were ‘ the three 
graces and the nine muses’ (there 
were just eight of them), and in 
conclusion, he wished them ‘ all sorts 
of happiness, and one husband a- 

iece at least, and more afterwards, 
if that was not enough.’ My toast 
could not have fallen into abler 
hands. I think the bride retired for 
an unconscionably long time to 
change her dress for travelling—they 
were to spend the honeymoon at 
Maltby’s place in Valelion~cot 
reappeared in a costume of surpris- 
ing magnificence, surmounted by a 
bonnet the like of which I have 
neither seen before nor since. I am 
persuaded that I shook hands re- 
peatedly both with her and Tom 
Spencer at uncertain intervals, and 
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for no obvious reason; and the im- 
pression is strong upon my mind 
that either I or Mr. Mottles threw 
an old shoe after the carriage as it 
drove off, to the imminent peril of 
‘ Julia’s new maid’ on the dicky ; but 
I do know that I walked home on 
that afternoon alone with Flora Bel- 
mont, and that the early winter 
sun set not the same evening upon 
a happier man than the bride- 
groom's assistant. 

Love has been written up by 
enthusiasts and sneered down by 
cynics, till the very nature of that 
mysterious phase of the human mind 
has become shrouded in contradic- 
tions and confusion; inflated into 
folly on the one hand, and scouted 
as madness on the other, the noble 
unselfish passion that, hand-in-hand 
with honour, beckoned the knights 
of old along the path of fame, is 
now sneered at as the fond imagin- 
ing of a romantic boy, the vain delu- 
sion of a silly girl. ‘Such an one is 
in love’ is at once an excuse and a 
reason for any act of folly, extrava- 
gance, or selt-conceit of which the 
— may be guilty. ‘They are 

oth very young, they will know 
better in time,’ says Middle-age, 
shrinking back into the coat of mail 
that Self has for years been harden- 
ing for its defence, and the kindliest 
instinct of our worldly nature is 
ridiculed as a fantasy, or denounced 
as an absurdity. Surely this must 
be wrong; the very essence of true 
affection for another is a total ab- 
negation and forgetfulness of our- 
selves ; and perhaps the noblest atti- 
tude of man is that in which he casts 
from him the idol to which his 
fellow-creatures are too prone to 
bow, and throws off his allegiance to 
the tyrant Self, whose chains, grow- 
ing with our growth and strengthen- 
ing with our strength, become daily 
and hourly more galling and more 
unrelenting. When two people can 
live for years apart and never forget, 
can undergo toil, privation, perhaps 
cutting sarcasm, and stern rebuke, 
each for the other’s sake ; when the 
watches of the night bring back only 
the one image; when a strain of 
music, a glance of sunshine, or a 
scene of beauty recals the one loved 
face ; when they are prepared to con- 
front the battle of life under every 
disadvantage, and take the inevit- 
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able journey, weary and a-foot, so 
they may but go hand-in-hand; de- 
pend upon it there is something 
more than human in the instinct 
which prompts such self-sacrifice and 
self-denial—depend upon it that 
when we scout Love from the face of 
the earth, we are casting off the one 
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last link that connects us with the 
angels in heaven, we are doing our 
best to wither ‘the flow’rets of 
Eden ;’ nor can we complain that it 
is the fault of any but ourselves if 
we find indeed that ‘the trail of the 
serpent is over them all.’ 


Cuartrer XXVI. 
THE CAGE INVITINGLY OPEN— NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTES— A DELICATE SUBJECT 
—THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM—LABOUR IN VAIN—THE INEVITABLE HOUR—A 
CALL OF THE HOUSE—ACTORS AND ACTRESSES TO THE FOOT-LIGHTS—THE CURTAIN 


DROPS. 

How different looks the little room 
in the citynow. "Tis true that Tom 
Spencer has deserted me, and is 
living in a perfect paradise of straw- 
berries at Fulham ; that my solitude 
is darkened by the gloom of a Lon- 
don noon, and refreshed by an at- 
mosphere compounded of gas, dust, 
and large particles of soot, whilst 
my view is bounded by a dead wall, 
not ten feet from the window, and 
the ‘blue vault above me bent’ re- 
duced to a narrow strip of lurid 
leaden sky ; and yet what rosy hues 
pervade the interior of the small 
dingy apartment. The dream is at 
length to be realized. Hope is at 
last to become fruition, and Flora 
Belmont has promised, at no very 
distant period, to share the broken 
fortunes of the ruined dandy, to 
superintend the humble establish- 
ment of the struggling tradesman. 
How St. Heliers will laugh, if, in- 
deed, that wasted frame have energy 
enough left to indulge in merriment. 
How Mrs. Man-trap will sneer at 
the eventual fate of that pretty 
Miss Belmont, who was voted a 
beauty even in London, and came 
out of the ordeal unscathed and 
uncorrupted; who might have mar- 
ried Sir Angelo, and given the very 
ball which is advertised to take 
place to-night at his house in Bel- 
grave-square. True, Sir Angelo is 
old enough to be her father, and, in 
addition to a somewhat repulsive 
exterior, is afflicted with a temper 
such as woman’s nature is the least 
of all able to cope with—violent, 
sarcastic, and unforgiving; but 


then she would have had the best ° 


carriage-horses in London; and 
what a salve must be a box at the 
opera to a wounded spirit and dis- 
appointed heart. And the gentle 
girl (for is she not still a girl to 
me?) has chosen to forego all these 


advantages for my sake. And what 
have I to offer her in return, save 
the homage of a sincere, and I hope 
an honest, heart? Nor has her 
choice been made without a strug- 
gle, without the endurance of many 
a cutting remark and well-meant 
reproof on the part of her father’s 
friends. 

The Colonel died, leaving his only 
daughter, contrary to expectation, 
but ill provided for; nor were his 
latter hours divested of anxiety for 
her comfortable settlement in life. 
Many a wealthy home was offered 
to the handsome Miss Belmont ; 
many a true-hearted gentleman 
knelt at my pretty Flora’s feet ; but 
each and f pow courteously and 
gently declined ; nor does it become 
me to dwell upon the motives which 
could induce her to forego the sub- 
stantial realities of comfort, if not 
happiness, for that which her 
friendly advisers could not but con- 
sider as a dream of the past. One 
scene only will I describe, as a spe- 
cimen of the importunities to which 
woman is subject on a matter of 
which surely she ought to be the 
best judge; and I may observe, en 
passant, that I became acquainted 
with its details through my friend 
Tom Spencer, who gathered the 
particulars from Julia, who over- 
heard the conversation by accident ; 
and having herself sworn eternal 
secresy as tothe whole proceedings, 
only confided them to her husband 
under the same sacred and inviolable 
pledge. 

It was some six months after Co- 
lonel Belmont’s death that Flora, 
who was staying on a visit to her 
friend at the Rectory, was taken to 
task by the Reverend Amos, one of 
her father’s executors, and his oldest 
friend, as to her repugnance to a 
comfortable settlement in life—the 
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battered, worn, and calculating man 
of the world thinking himself, no 
doubt, capable of fathoming the 
depth of that priceless heart. Even 
Tulia, who is every inch a woman, 
allows that she never saw anything 
so beautiful as the orphan in her 
deep mourning, bending, pale and 
sad, over the inevitable needlework, 
that soothes and beguiles the cheer- 
less hours of many a weary spirit. 
Oh that needlework! with its pro- 
voking intricacy and slow-growing 
design—what hot tears have fallen 
on those crossing threads—what 
sorrow-laden eyes have gazed dully 
and unconsciously on that dazzling 
web, whilst the fingers plied their 
mechanical task, and the heart was 
far away, basking in the sunny vi- 
sions of the past, or yearning in 
hopeless misery for the irrevocable. 
From the village maiden, who sits 
at the cottage door and hems her 
father’s shirt through blinding 
tears, as memory invests John, late 
listed for a soldier, with endearing 
qualities of which that faithless 
rustic is altogether guiltless, to the 
peer’s daughter, drooping over her 
embroidery, and inhaling with the 
fragrance of the conservatory me- 
mories of him who is even now pre- 
senting the same bouquets and 
vowing the same vows to another, 
aggravated by that distant strain of 
musie from the school-room, where 
her little sister is practising the very 
waltz that wafted his love whispers 
in her ear,—the canvas is the re- 
fuge and the confidante of woman’s 
memories, woman’s hopes, and wo- 
man’s sorrows. What smoking is 
to man, needlework is to his help- 
mate—the same soothing sedative— 
the same idle occupation; how 
much more needed by the gentler 
spirit, whose feelings must be more 
carefully concealed in proportion to 
their greater violence. 

Well, evenJulia says Flora looked 
beautiful as she sat in the cheerful 
drawing-room at the Rectory, with 
the noon-day sun brightening her 
calm sad brow, and glancing from 
the waves of her glossy hair, busied 
apparently with her stitches, and 
totally unconscious of the presence of 
her host, who was watching her with 
alarming intensity. The Reverend 
Amos was a short-sighted _ man, 
mentally and physically, but when 
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he was determined to see a thing, 
he brought both corporeal and ideal 
vision to bear in a focus peculiarly 
his own, and the abstracted semp- 
stress quite started when he ad- 
dressed her, in his abrupt and jerking 
manner, on a subject not generally 
entered upon without certain preli- 
minary observations. 

‘Refused him again, Miss Flora, 
as I understand? Very ill-judged. 
What does it mean? Whom are 
you waiting for ?—what’s the use ?’ 
spluttered the angry divine, half 
ashamed of his hastiness and the 
calm surprise with which Flora 
looked up at him from her work. 

‘Really, Mr. Batt, you must ex- 
plain yourself,’ she observed quietly, 
after a lengthened pause, during 
which the gentleman paced nerv- 
ously up and down the room, fid- 
getted with a flower-stand, and upset 
a geranium -pot— malicious Julia 
laughing in the garden the while. 

‘Explain! it can’t be explained. 
Three before your father’s—I mean 
last year, and two since. Never 
used to be so. Look at Julia— 
going to settle—quite right; so 
should you, Miss Flora. asked 
Sir Angelo to dinner yesterday on 

urpose, and I told you myself to 
e civil to him.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Batt,’ replied Flora, 
with a look of comic seriousness, 
‘and I was civil to him—very.’ 

‘Why didn’t you accept him, 
then?’ thundered out the divine, 
infuriated by his own disappoint- 
ment in what he honestly thought 
a delightful arrangement for his 
fair charge. ‘I saw him give you a 
rosebud; I knew he meant some- 
thing by his coming in the coach 
with four horses. He took you in 
to dinner, and he sat with you the 
whole evening, and yet you refused 
him—refused him, as I stand here ; 
and for the second time, too. What 
am I to understand? Once for all, 
will you marry him, Miss Flora? 
Be cool—for Heaven's sake, be cool! 
(this was a species of adjuration 
always addressed to himself and the 
public by the Reverend Amos, in 
moments of great excitement.) Once 
for all, and the last time of asking, 
will you marry him, Miss Flora?’ 

‘Then, once for all, Mr. Batt,’ 
replied she, ‘I will not.’ 

he Reverend Amos danced about 
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the room, and Julia in the garden 
went into fits of laughter. 

‘It’s no use my talking, Miss Bel- 
mont,’ said he—‘no use my pointing 
out the chances you throw away, 
the wilfulness, the blindness, the 
absurdity of your conduct. By all 
that’s—extraordinary, it’s too bad! 
Now, be cool! Capricious I knew 
you were—women are all so; head- 
strong I might have expected, for 
Julia is as self-willed as the rest of 
you ; but ungrateful I never thought 
8 would be, Flora—never : I, who 

ave danced you on my knee a hun- 
dred times !’ 

The tears rose in poor Flora’s 
eyes, as she besought him not to 
consider her ungrateful, or disre- 
spectful to ‘dear papa’s oldest 
friend; but I cannot—no, I cannot, 
— Sir Angelo.’ 

‘Very well, Miss Belmont,’ said 
the rector; ‘I see how itis. Now 
mark my words, and be cool. You 
will live to rue this day ; make your 
own choice; I wash my hands of 
you. I know what it is—you are 


waiting for a man who has never 
cared for you—that broken-down 
2 eae oe Grand; and for the 
c 


ance of marrying him, you refuse 
nine thousand a-year and a house 
in London, with the best shooting 
in this county; and all for a man 
that has never asked you—a specu- 
lator, a tradesman! Now, be cool— 
a man without an atom of principle 
i = roug——’ 

‘Not a word more, Mr. Batt,’ 
said Flora, rising with a calm dig- 
nity that, in spite of himself, made 
the adviser feel thoroughly ashamed. 
‘ This is a tone to which I am unac- 
customed, and, till you can speak of 
your own and your son’s friend with 
proper forbearance, I shall retire to 
my own room; nor can I continue 
as a guest with one who presumes 
so much upon his position and my 
own forlorn and friendless situation.’ 
And with these words, she swept 
out of the room with a calm dignity 
seldom assumed by that gentlest of 
women, but with which, when she 
chose, for all her pale face and soft, 
sweet eyes, she could have ‘ looked 
a lion down.’ 

To her own apartment she 
marched, with measured, unfaltering 
step, and there, we may be sure, her 
dignity gave way, and thither, we 
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_ be equally sure, Julia followed ; 
and the two women wept in one an- 
other’s arms, and doubtless admi- 
nistered sal volatile and other reme- 
dies, and bathed their eyelids and 
smoothed their hair, and made the 
Reverend Amos very uncomfortable 
at luncheon, andthoroughly ashamed 
of himself at dinner; and the skir- 
mish ended, as usual, in the total 
rout and discomfiture of the master 
of the house; but yet to many such 
annoyances was Flora subjected, 
and still she remained faithful, un- 
forgetting, and uncomplaining, to 
the end. 

Well, it is over now, [hope. Soon 
she shall again have a home—may 
it be ahappy one! And in the mean- 
time I people the little room in 
London with thick-coming fan- 
tasies and hopeful visions, in which 
a comfortable independence, a pic- 
turesque villa, and a smiling, happy 
wife, form no unimportant items ; 
whilst, looming in the far horizon, I 
trace an indistinct prospect of a for- 
tune, acquired by diligence and self- 
denial, and an ancestral home, re- 
purchased by a vigorous old man, 
who has devoted a lifetime to the 
endeavour of repairing the errors of 
his youth. Castles in the air these 
may be, but such aérial edifices have 
at least the advantage of an unli- 
mited liberality of estimate, and a 
boundless range of plan. 

It is pleasanter, though perhaps 
less profitable, to look forward than 
to look back. The reader has pro- 
bably had quite enough of Digby 
Grand and his autobiography; but 
to some amongst those who may have 
glanced over these pages, he may 
say, Mutato nomine de te, fabula 
narratur. How many a noble in- 
tellect and gallant spirit is at this 
moment wasting its energies on the 
most unworthy and unsatisfactory 
of all employments—the pursuit of 
pleasure! gaining nothing, hoping 
nothing, leading to nothing, conjur- 
ing with the one word ‘society’ an 
excuse for the neglect of all that is 
most dignified in humanity, all that 
is most important to mankind; wear- 
ing out the body and corrupting the 
soul with labours that are worse 
than futile, pleasures far more inju- 
rious than pain. ‘Push on, keep 
moving’—such is the motto of this 
world of ours; and in this world 
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nothing can remain stationary. 
Look at your farm, dejected land- 
owner ; should you omit to sow that 
corn which you have discovered to 
be so unremunerative an outlay, 
think you that mother earth will not 
bestow a supply of weeds in choking 
profusion on the surface of your 
neglected soil? Strip the favourite, 
noble sportsman, as you select him 
from your costly string of race- 
horses, and say, statesman though 
exe be, can you keep him at his 
vest for twenty-four hours? You 
know you cannot, though thousands 
depend upon the result; if he is not 
improving, he is going back. So is 
it with the human mind: every day, 
every hour that passes, has its in- 
fluence on the godlike portion of 
man. If he is not storing his intel- 
lect from the past or training his 
soul for the future, depend upon it 
both one and the other are imper- 
ceptibly but surely deteriorating 
from that lofty ideal which, though 
unattainable here, should ever be in 
view, are assimilating more and more 
with the grosser clay which covers 
them, and sinking deeper and deeper 
to the debasing level of the animal 
creation. Will ye forfeit your birth- 
right for a few short years of that 
which, even under its most favour- 
able aspect, can scarce be called 
pleasure? Are not her most envied 
votaries, though exulting ‘ in joyous 
health, with boundless wealth, yet 
sickening of a vague disease?’ and 
will you enter the lists, and strive 
with a vigour and assiduity that in 
other contests might win an immortal 
crown, for a prize that when obtained 
is utterly valueless, a victory more 
fatal than the most inglorious defeat? 
Shall your youth be wasted in disap- 
pointment, your manhood in disgust, 
your age in remorse? and all be- 
cause you have not strength of 
mind to break through the customs 
of your kind, and embark upon your 
own career, in humble hope and 
honest independence. Look at the 
mighty names which stand inscribed 
upon the roll of Fame—warriors, 
sages, and statesmen,—the beacons 
of the present, the examples of the 
past: think ye that to them the 
pastime of an hour could be the en- 
grossing business of life?—that those 
vigorous mindscould beconcentrated 
upon idle follies and seductive plea- 
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sures? No. Taking the world as 
it came, they might ere and there 
step aside to pick up the flower 
chance threw in their way; they 
might enjoy—none so much—the 
passing moments of amusement 
and relaxation; but the step was 
quickened after such refreshing 
pause—the mind more braced than 
ever for the glorious object still 
held uninterruptedly in view. Shall 
you, then, be content to make the 
giddy round of pleasure your all-in- 
all—to sink health, fame, and for- 
tune in her Lethwan wave? Should 
such be your choice, repine not 
when you find, as I did, that your 
life has been spent in the pursuit of 
a shadow—that your treasures are 
but dross, your gods but clay. 
Rather be thankful should the 
bracing effects of adversity, the 
pressure of necessity recal you to 
that career of toil, that laborious 
destiny which is the normal condi- 
tion of man. Exertion is the salt 
of our existence. Without it the 
blood thickens, the frame droops, 
the mind stagnates. Happier is the 
peasant, home-returning from his 
daily task—weary, indeed, in limb, 
but fresh and gladsome in heart— 
than his lord, tossing restless and 
discontented on his bed of roses—a 
palled volu cage Sean has exhausted 
pleasure after pleasure, till his sated 
spirit yearns even for the languor 
of fatigue, vainly striving to deaden 
the aspiring impulse within—vainly 
hoping to escape from his accusing 
self—seeking rest and finding none. 
I cannot but believe that there are 
moments during which the men that 
we see about us every day —the 
thrifty bees that gather, and the 
careless drones that spend—must 
reflect and speculate on the ulterior 
object with which this immortal soul 
of ours is imprisoned for some three 
score years and ten in its imperfect 
tenement of clay. It is not self- 
indulgence, for her votaries are 
most of all sick and weary of 
their engrossing task ; it is not self- 
aggrandizement, for the slaves of 
ambition have never yet reached the 
topmost round of the ladder, and 
the draught of glory but irritates 
their fever, gasping still for more. 
In all times, the wisest of mankind 
have deemed our present condition 
to be one of preparation, of training 
ZZ 
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—severe it may be, but necessary, 
for a loftier and less material state 
of existence; and shall we, of all 
ages, virtually reject this noble 
prospect, and grovelling here below, 
in sensual indulgences or idle plea- 
sures, forfeit the birth-right of our 
race, the privileges of our station, 
only a ‘little lower than the angels?’ 
We shall each and all of us see this 
clearly some day, when darkened 
rooms, and hushed whispers, and a 
wistful sympathy on the old familiar 
faces, warn our shrinking senses 
that for us there shall be no to- 
morrow. Who would put off the 
preparation for his journey till the 
eve of departure ? Let us make up 
the accounts and strike the balance 
ere it be too late. 

The farce is over; the long-suffer- 
ing audience impatient to retire; 
ladies are shawling in the dark re- 
cesses of the boxes, and attentive 
admirers picking their way on dandy 
boots to Sock for ‘the carriage’ in 
the sloppy streets; the coachman 
lashes his unoffending horses, the 
footman is torn from his porter, and 
the performers are summoned to the 
footlights to give an account of them- 
selves, ere the public take their de- 
parture. 

The companions of my youth, the 
friends of my manhood, are scattered 
far and wide upon the surface of the 
earth. Is it not so with us all ? 

For some are in a far countree, 
And some all restlessly at home ; 

But never more, oh, never we 
Shall meet to revel or to roam. 

Mrs. Man-trap thinks Bath will re- 
store her charms. St. Heliers votes 
Buxton the only place for his gout; 
the fashionable beauty looks forward 
to the visit of her doctor as the 
gayest hour in the twenty-four ; 
ihe brilliant nobleman, the delight 
of clubs, the charm of dinner-parties, 
the vigorous don-vivant, the athletic 
sportsman, is now a a cripple, 
wheeled about in a garden-chair. I 
don’t think either of theirs is a satis- 
factory old age. Of my earlier com- 
rades, some are still daily attending 
parade, some have disappeared alto- 
gether from the Army List. Spooner 
has married a widow with five chil- 
dren—they say she bullies him. 
Levanter is a convict at Norfolk 
Island. Of Fanny Jones’ fate, I 
shudder to inquire. Colonel, now 
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General Grandison, may be seen at 
any of Her Majesty’s drawing- 
rooms, covered with orders, the beau 
ideal of an officer and a gentleman. 
Maltby has sold out, and occupies 
the position for which nature has 
best fitted him, a kind landlord and 
hospitable country gentleman, doing 
good to all around him, and hunting 
the wild country in which he lives 
with unparalleled success. Dr. 
Driveller has been removed from 
his cure at an extremely advanced 
old age; but his memory did not 
fail him when he bequeathed to me, 
in accordance with his long-made 
womise, the family picture of Sir 
Digby le Grand, the only one of my 
household gods I have as yet re- 
covered. Mortmain, active and clear- 
sighted as ever, was with me this 
morning, making arrangements for 
certain nuptials, in which I take a 
personal interest. He has ascer- 
tained that the present possessor of 
Haverley will not entail the estate. 
I dined with Jack Lavish the night 
before last, at his, or rather his wife’s 
house, in Tyburnia Proper. He has 
shaved off his cecilia. and is 
getting fat. Miss Goldthread that 
was is a sensible and charming 
yee but I think I can trace in 
er manner a slight and not un- 
natural distrust which she enter- 
tains of her husband’s old friends. 
She looks pretty sharp after Jack ; 
and I cahetiend that he rides alone 
in the Park only under the express 
stipulation that he shall accompany 
none but his male acquaintances. 
Jack says he likes Sales kept 
tight in hand, it saves him so much 
trouble; and till he had some lady 
to own him, he never knew to which 
of his fair friends he belonged. A 
i of poor Hillingdon hangs in 
is private apartment; and we 
talked together for hours about the 
sad fate of that beloved and gifted 
being,—-his generous romantic spirit, 
his fearless heart, his endearing 
qualities, and his awful end. 

Some men, like wine, improve 
with age. Lavish, whose faults 
were those of youth, and most ex- 
cusable in the young,—a careless- 
ness of consequences, a merry, 
thoughtless disposition, and a dis- 
regard for the affectations of so- 
ciety, which made him a highly 
popular companion, is becoming, 
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under the influence of a regular life 
and a well-judging intellectual wo- 
man, a highly useful as well as 
agreeable member of society. He 
is still as jovial as ever, but beneath 
his merriment runs a vein of strong, 
sound sense ; and his frank and still 
somewhat dandified exterior conceals 
a warm and benevolent heart. Of 
Cartouch and his daughter he had 
much to tell me. The Colonel was 
at first enchanted with the re- 
covery of his child. To the tired, 
worn soldier, weary of barracks and 
blasé with society, the prospect of 
a quiet domestic home,—such a 
home as can only exist under female 
influence,—was refreshing to the 
utmost. He pictured to himself a 
life of calm pleasures and contented 
tranquillity, an interchange of 
thoughts and sentiments with that 
fascinating woman who had proved 
to be his daughter, that should make 
him amends for all the sufferings 
entailed upon him by her mother’s 
unbridled passions and the long, 
dreary years of loneliness that he 
had since worn through, a widower, 
though a husband. Alas! that he 
should have been disappointed and 
deceived. Neither Coralie nor him- 
self were adapted, either by disposi- 
tion or education, for the retirement 
of a country life. In vain the 
Colonel sold out of the service, and 
taking a sweet little place in Hamp- 
shire, embarked largely in the culti- 
vation of the soil, and encouraged 
his child to take charge of a garden, 
such as many a flower-loving daugh- 
ter of Eve would have esteemed a 
perfect paradise. It was all charm- 
ing for a while—but the training in 
which the danseuse had spent her 
youth was of a nature which made 
constant excitement absolutely ne- 
cessary to her existence. At first, 
the novelty of a home and a father, 
—such a father, too, as any girl 
might be proud of,— was very 
pleasing; but after a time, the 
country walks, the téte-d-téte din- 
ners, the early hours, became 
monotonous and wearisome; she 
pined for the amusements to which 
she was accustomed—the lively pro- 
fessional society, the daily tribute 
of admiration, the constant change 
of scene, the flatteries of the green- 
room, and the ovations of the stage. 
Besides, our English ladies have 
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certain wholesome rules of quaran- 
tine, to which they cling with meri- 
torious tenacity, and the name of 
‘De Rivolte’ was quite sufficient 
to prevent the Hampshire matrons 
from subjecting themselves or their 
daughters to contamination in the 
society of a figurante. All this 
annoyed Coralie as much as it dis- 
gusted the Colonel. She was used 
to be courted and caressed wherever 
she made her appearance, and he 
bad all his life been a welcome and 
admired guest in far higher circles 
than those which now affected to 
draw the cordon of exclusiveness to 
his prejudice. The rector of the 
parish was courtesy itself to the 
new comers, but his wife gathered 
her brood under her wings when- 
ever she caught sight of Coralie’s 
little French bonnet in any of the 
walks and lanes surrounding the 
parsonage. Lord Overbearing, who 
spent a month every year in that 
one of his seven palaces near which 
their pretty farm was situated, asked 
the Colonel to shoot, and came him- 
self to luncheon, and remained to 
dinner, good easy man, delighted to 
escape a party of fine folks who were 
staying in his own house; but her 
ladyship never so much as left her 
card upon the inhabitants of the 
cottage. Altogether, it did not 
answer, nor had they any right to 
expect it would. The sacred re- 
lationship of parent and child is not 
to be tampered with, as in their case 
it had been, with impunity; and 
the previous habits and education of 
Coralie were made the means of 
unishing her father’s original neg- 
ect of that wife whom, whatever 
may have been her faults, he had no 
right totally to repudiate. 

The nein of it all is this,— 
Coralie votes England very triste, 
and Hampshire particularly dis- 
agreeable. The Colonel, who has 
been too long in harness to sink con- 
tentedly into a quiet country gentle- 
man, gets very tired of his red land 
and his southdowns, and out of all 
patience with the stupidity of the 
* chaw-bacons,’ to use the vernacular 
term by which the inhabitants of 
that beautiful county are distin- 
guished ; and there is a scheme in 
embryo which will probably be put 
in practice, of leaving the farm and 
cottage to take care of See 
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and indulging in a year’s tour on the 
Continent, ‘mon cousin’ making 
one of the family party. I think it 
not impossible that ‘mon cousin’ 
may eventually aspire to a dearer 
title, though how such an arrange- 
ment will suit my old friend Car- 
touch, I leave to be determined by 
those who are conversant with the 
habits of a British officer, and the 
education and prejudices of an 
English gentleman. 

Reader, the play is played out, 
the characters have made their re- 
spectively awkward bows and 
curtseys, the box-keeper is cover- 
ing up everything: it is time to go 
home. What you have witnessed 
is intended to “ but a representa- 
tion of that every-day life, the 
reality of which we need only open 
our eyes to see around us whenever 
we please. It is neither a magnifi- 
cent melodrama, a thrilling tragedy, 
nor an amusing ferce, at the best. 
Yet the slowest comedy may suggest 
materials for reflection and improve- 
ment. We have all seen flaming 
advertisements, in letters an inch 
long, that on such and such a night, 
Mdlle. Entrechat will appear in her 
celebrated character of La Fée 
Fusillée, and dance the much-ad- 
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mired Pas de Fascination. Well, 
we have pestered Mr. Sams for a 
stall, or added another score to the 
bill at Andrews’s or Mitchell's. 
We have dined early, and, half- 
choked with the unseemly haste of 
our repast, we have donned our white 
kid gloves, and levelled with accu- 
rate range the miraculously magni- 
fying opera-glass,—in fine, we have 
been and seen it. Shall we confess 
to a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment at that widely-renowned mea- 
sure ? shall we acknowledge that the 
Pas de Fascination on the stage, 
with all its accessories of dress, 
scenery, lights, and music, was not 
half so gorgeous a spectacle as that 
visionary Pas de Fascination which 
passed before our creative imagina- 
tion in those capital letters an inch 
long ? 

So is it with that reality of which 
the stage and the novel are but a 
mimicry and a representation. The 
life upon which youth fancies itself 
entering is very different from the 
life which age refuses to acknow- 
ledge it is on the eve of quitting. 
The Real can never hope to equal 
the Ideal. Is it not that the Real 
is but typical of Time,—the Ideal of 
Eternity ? 


NIEBUHR’S ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


[THE services rendered by Niebuhr 
to the careful and conscientious 
student of Roman history, are so 
vast and of such incalculable im- 
portance, that those who are only 
superficially acquainted with the 
outgoings of his intellectual life, are 
apt to forget his claims on our re- 
gard in other departments of history 
and antiquity, and to think the 
oracle no longer inspired when its 
voice ceases to awaken echoes in the 
caves of the ‘Seven Hills.’ Against 
such a delusion as this, the volumes 
before us are a fitting and most 
efficient protest: they tell us em- 
——- in language which cannot 

e mistaken, that there was no 
ground in the whole field of ancient 
lore on which Niebuhr could plant 
his foot without eradicating the 


tares of error, and sowing the wheat 
of truth, and gathering into the 
garners of humanity rich harvests of 
wisdom, to satisfy the needs of times 
present and times to come. They 
tell us further that nihil tetigit quod 
non ornavit, if true of any man is 
true of him, and they suggest the 
idea, which we find so fully confirmed 
in the author’s History of Rome, 
that up to his time men had been 
reading the book of the Past, with- 
out caring to cut the leaves. 

It will be inferred from what has 
been said, that the present lectures 
embrace the history of all those 
nations whose life politic was not 
absorbed in the history of Rome, to 
which the author has devoted an 
independent work: and it will like- 
wise be inferred, that the period 
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which they comprise extends to the 
time when the history of Rome be- 
came in point of fact, from the reason 
alleged, the history of the whole 
world. And here it may be well to 
inquire what meaning Niebuhr as- 
signs to the term ‘ancient history ?” 
Such an inquiry can only testify to 
his accurate habits of thought, and 
may possibly be of service in adding 
to the accuracy of our own. 

Ought it then to be expected of 
the writer on ‘ Ancient History’ that 
he should begin with the history of 
‘the earth itself and its relations to 
the human race ?’ ought he to investi- 
gate the physical changes which the 
globe has undergone, and loiter with 
cosmogony at the threshold of his- 
tory? Schlosser indeed has at- 
tempted some such task as this: but 
the plan is opposed alike to ‘the 
views and the inclinations’ of Nie- 
buhr. ‘We confine ourselves,’ he 
says, ‘to describing the actions, the 
life, and sufferings of man, as man, 
in history.’ And surely no one can 
doubt that such a decision is the 
only legitimate one at which the his- 
torian could arrive. For if the 
geologist proclaims to us,as proclaim 
he does with no uncertain sound, 
that man has been placed but few 
years upon the earth, and that there 
were former conditions of our planet, 
separated from each other by vast 
intervals of time, during which man 
had not been called into existence : 
if this, we repeat, be true—and 
few would now deny it —it is 
obvious that the history of the 
earth, and the history of man, 
start from different points, and you 
ean only introduce endless confusion 
by endeavouring to make them walk 
arminarm. Other objections sug- 
gest themselves, but we pass on to 
examine more narrowly oka are the 
limits assigned by Niebuhr to ‘an- 
cient history.’ And here we feel we 
cannot do better than quote the 
author’s own words: they are con- 
tained in a manuscript note to the 
lectures of 1826: 

The distinctive nature of ancient his- 
tory is that it comprises those things 
which completely belong to a by-gone 
state of things. It accordingly excludes 
that which continues to exist unaltered, 
such as China ; it ceases at the beginning 
of the new order of things in Europe. 


This wisely sets aside the chrono- 
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logical boundary which some have 
adopted as a division between an- 
cient and modern history. For as 
Niebuhr very sagaciously remarks: 

If we were to say, for example, that 
ancient history extends down to the fifth 
century of our era, a portion of Chinese 
history would belong to antiquity ; but 
there is no connexion whatever between 
that nation and any portion of ancient 
history; and the epoch which marks the 
close of ancient history forms no point 
of division at all for the Chinese. Ifwe 
were to make chronological divisions it 
would be necessary to relate history 
synchronistically; and it would devolve 
upon us, for example, to combine with 
the history of the middle ages that of 
the Americans so far as it goes: and if 
in order to avoid this, we were to sepa- 
rate the nations of which nothing is 
known, we should be acting inconsis- 
tently. 

After enunciating these general 
views on the limits, and discarding 
the synchronistic arrangement of 
ancient history, as affording no ade- 
quate survey of the subject, he is 
led to make his selection between 
the two methods of treatment, which 
he terms the theological and the 
philological respectively. The former 
follows the order of the Old Testa- 
ment, and puts the history of all 
nations not merely in relation, but 
in subordination to that of the Jews. 
The merits of this arrangement it is 
needless to discuss: Bossuet’s cele- 
brated Histoire Universelle probably 
shows the best that can be made of 
it: Niebuhr did not feel any en- 
couragement to follow the footsteps 
of the Bishop of Meaux. The phi- 
lological arrangement places in the 
foreground those nations whose litera- 
ture is what is termed classical, and 
puts out of sight the aeey of such 
nations as the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Indians beyond the Ganges, 
which stand in scarcely any con- 
nexion with classical antiquity. 
However valuable the knowledge of 
this history may be, it forms no 
part of Niebuhr’s plan, the kernel 
of which is the history of Greece 
and Rome. And here a further 
division is necessary in order to 
bring the history of antiquity within 
reasonable compass as an instru- 
ment and a vehicle of instruction. 
We again let Niebuhr speak for 
himself: 


Ancient history, in our sense, again 
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divides itself into Non-Roman and 
Roman, a division which is by no means 
accidental. For Roman history in its 
first beginnings is connected with that 
of the rest of antiquity only by slender 
fibres: these fibres gradually strengthen 
until they become mighty roots in the 
soil of other nations; and Roman bistory 
in the end acquires such an extent, that 
in it all the other histories of antiquity, 
the Greek, Macedonian (which had 
previously absorbed that of Asia and 
Egypt), and Carthaginian terminate: it 
even unites with itself the earliest his- 
tory of our ancestors; it overshadows 
the whole world. The relation of other 
nations to Rome is completed at the 
time when they are absorbed by the 
Roman empire ; and during the period 
of the Emperors, there is no trace of 
classical history that is not contained or 
lost in that of Rome. Hence the separa- 
tion of Roman history is not merely 
something negative: that history is 
rather the second half of ancient history 
philologically considered. 

The above remarks convey a 
tolerably accurate idea of the mean- 
ing assigned by Niebuhr to the term 
‘ancient history,’ and of the general 
scope and drift of these lectures. It 
would of course be preposterous to 
expect anything like a detailed 
analysis of three octavo volumes in 
the narrow compass of a review. 
We may, however, be permitted to 
make some remarks which have oc- 
curred to us, and to quote a few 
passages of more prominent interest, 
which may indicate to our readers 
the suggestiveness of everything 
which flowed from Niebuhr’s pen. 
Take the following for example, 
which we warmly recommend to the 
notice of those who think it neces- 
sary to vindicate the orthodoxy of 
their own faith and the charity of 
their own hearts by bringing railing 
accusations against Germany as a 
seedplot of nothing but heresy and 
infidelity. We must premise, that 
the early lectures of the first volume 
are devoted to the history of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Pheenicians, 
and Egyptians ; and a more valuable 
discussion of moot points in Eas- 
tern history has never yet fallen 
into our hands. With regard to 
Babylon, he gives us a most interest- 
ing account of the Babylonian cos- 
mogony handed down by Berosus, a 
Babylonian priest and chronicler, 
whose staiements, by the way, with 
reference to the later Assyrian em- 
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pire, derived as they were from an- 
cient documents, agree exactly with 
the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. This cosmogony of Berosus 
forms a remarkable parallel with the 
Mosaic cosmogony: the number of 
generations between the first man 
and the flood being ten, the same as 
between Adam and Noah : the flood 
itself agreeing in some important 
particulars with the deluge of the 

ook of Genesis. But we are di- 
gressing: we proceed at once toquote 
the passage, which the aboveremarks 
have been intended to render intel- 
ligible : 

Man was first created at Babylon: corn 
there grew wild, and the new race of 
beings there found the first necessary 
food, especially wheat, This tradition is 
the more remarkable because several 
naturalists have made the observation 
that corn does not grow wild in any 
part of the world. I do not know whe- 
ther by a process of improvement, our 
garden fruits can be derived from wild 
fruit: itis well known, however, that the 
noble vine grapes grow wild in Colchis. 
Whence then does corn come? my 
opinion is that God made direct provi- 
sions for man: something was given to 
all—real wheat to the Asiatics, and 
maize to the Americans. This circum- 
stance deserves to be seriously consi- 
dered: it is one of the manifest traces of 
the education of our race by God's direct 
guidance and providence. In the de- 
velopment of the whole human race, we 
meet with a great many things of a 
similar nature, which every one must 
acknowledge who is not under the in- 
fluence of an antipathy, a degenerate 
antipathy against the belief in such a 
divine guidance, 

We might continue the quotation, 
but our space warns us to be chary. 
This same cosmogony introduces 
strange and monstrous beings of 
some primeval world, appearing from 
the deep after the creation of the 
human race, and so furnishes a sin- 
gular coincidence with the facts 
evolved by geologists from remains 
discovered in secondary rocks, of 
creatures who must have lived before 
the present solid earth was formed. 

As regards the Assyrian empire, 
Niebuhr’s prophetic sagacity does 
not appear to have overlooked either 
the fact or the result of Mr. Layard’s 
discoveries, which were made up- 
wards of twenty years subsequent 
to the time when Niebuhr spoke. 
The terms of calm conviction in 
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which he foretels monuments and 
inscriptions to be hereafter disen- 
tombed from the ruins of Nineveh, 
would naturally excite surprise, if 
not suspicions cf collusion, in the 
minds of those whoarenotacquainted 
with that spirit of something more 
than fortuitous divination by which 
Niebuhr’s ‘Guesses at Truth’ were 
almost uniformly guided. In fact, 
the whole of Niebuhr’s investigations 
on the Assyrians cannot fail to com- 
mand the closest attention from all 
engaged in the matter of the Nineveh 
marbles. In connexion with this 
subject we may be permitted to ex- 
press the very great satisfaction 
which has been afforded us by the 
perusal of a memoir from the pen 
of Colonel Rawlinson, and containing 
an outline of the History of Assyria, 
as collected from the inscriptions 
discovered by Mr. Layard. The 
fact that the three scriptural names 
Sargon, Tiglathpilesar, and Shalma- 
nesar (Isaiah, xx.1; 2 Kings, xv. 29: 
xvii. 3) are all indicative of one 
and the same King Sargon, the two 
latter being merely epithets or titles 
uniformly ap lied to the monarch 
in the Nineveh inscriptions; the final 
settlement of the dispute, so well 
known to readers of Herodotus, as 
to the city which that historian had 
in view in speaking of Cadytis, which 
these nied prove to be the same 
as Gaza, though hitherto identified 
with Jerusalem; the process by 
which the chronology of Assyria, 
after floating about amorphous for 
sO many years in a sea of doubts 
and perplexities, only to be waded 
by the giant strides of a Niebuhr, 
has at length been brought to assume 
something like a crystallised form, 
and may thus take its place in the 
cabinet of historical mineralogy ; 
all these and many other results of 
equal or yet greater importance with 
which we are made acquainted in 
the unpretending shilling pamphlet 
published by Messrs. Fae open 
out vistas of Eastern lore into which 
the biblical student must be eager 
to roam, and which amply justify 
Niebuhr’s prophetic words in speak- 
ing of what the history of the East 
would one day be :— 

We stand at the very threshold of a 
new era in the history of antiquity. In 
Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centu- 
ries long past will come to light again, 
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and ancient times will present themselves 
clearly and distinctly in all their detail. 
It is true that all those nations are defi- 
cient in individuality, and in that which 
constitutes the idea of humanity, and 
which we find among the Greeks, 
Romans, and moderns: but their con- 
ditions and changes will become clear. 
In all its details the ancient world will 
acquire a fresh reality, and fifty years 
hence, essays will appear on the history 
of those nations, compared with which 
our present knowledge is like chemistry 
such as it was a hundred years before 
the time of Berzelius. 

These words were uttered in 1826. 
Almost every succeeding year has 
helped to confirm their truth. 

Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the results arrived 
at, all must, we think, agree, that 
for clearness and succinctness of de- 
tail, Niebuhr’s account of the nations 
of Asia Minor will not easily be 
surpassed or even matched. Of the 
three sister nations, the Carians, 
the Lydians, and the Mysians, 
the first alone are mentioned by 
Homer. Later writers call the 
ancient Lydians sometimes Mzo- 
nians (an Homeric name), sometimes 
Lydians. Strabo alone expresses 
a doubt as to their identity ; and to 
this well-grounded scepticism both 
Thirlwall and Niebuhr give their 
warmest adhesion. The fact is, that 
the Mzonians, or ancient inhabitants 
of Lydia, belonged to the race known 
under the general name of Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians, as opposed to the 
Hellenes; driven into the interior 
of the country, as Niebuhr conjec- 
tures, by the Greeks, they were 
subdued by the Lydians, who did 
not exist in Lydia in the time of 
Homer. An interesting illustration 
of the truth of this view respecting 
the three sister nations above named 
is furnished us in the case of Tele- 
phus. In the Odyssey, and as Dr. 
Schmitz remarks in Alceus, he 
is called commander of the Ce- 
teians, a people as unknown to us 
as to Eustathius, and to all the old 
scholiasts and commentators of the 
Homeric poems; by later writers, 
however, both Greek and Roman, 
he is called a Mysian; from which 
Niebuhr infers that the Ceteians 
were a Pelasgian people who, after 
Homer’s time, were subdued and 
supplanted by the Mysians. The 
statement of Herodotus, that the 
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Lydians were governed by two dy- 
nasties, that of the Heracleide, and 
that of the Mermnade, which has 
led Mr. Grote into a discussion not 
characterised by the usual clearness 
of that historian, is interpreted by 
Niebuhr into a corroboration of his 
previous conjecture of the two em- 
pires in Lydia—the Heracleids being 
the dynasty of the Meonians, and 
the Scnanhe that of the Lydians. 
In passing, he thinks it well to call 
attention, without himself attaching 
any great weight to the fact, that 
the ancestor of the Mwonian Hera- 
cleids is called Agron, and that the 
Tyrrhenian king of Cenina, whom 
Romulus slew, bears the same name. 
We are surprised that this coinci- 
dence between the two ancient 
legends has escaped the keen sagacity 
of Mr. Newman in his recent admi- 
rable work on Regal Rome. 

But we must hasten on, culling 
flowers as we go. Of these, not the 
least valuable, we imagine, will be 
Niebuhr's opinions on the historical 
value of Xenophon’s Cyropedia :— 


No rational man in our days can look 
upon Xenophon’s History of Cyrus in 
any other light than that of a romance ; 
and when this is conceded, I believe that 
everyone, who has a right appreciation 
of antiquity, will consider it asa wretched 
and silly performance, It was not Xeno- 
phon’s intention to deceive, he did not 
at all intend to write a history, or to 
give it out as a history, but it is as clear 
as daylight that his object was to write 
a political novel in the form of the history 
of a king. 


We would add, that this object 
is quite in keeping with ail we know 
of Xenophon’s conduct as a citizen 
of Athens, and a very bad citizen to 
boot. Every country is cursed with 
degenerate sons, aie fancy they 
can best evince their contempt for 
what they call the vulgar prejudices 
of undiscriminating patriotism by 
becoming enamoured of laws and 
institutions and habits of thought, 
which their fatherland disowns: 
every country is clogged and ham- 
_ in its struggles for progress, 
xy men who think to conceal con- 
stitutional languor or pusillanimous 
timidity by gravely denouncing this 

olicy as democratical, or that as 
bigoted, or a third as dangerous, or 
a fourth as all three: fairweather 
mariners, who will only help to work 
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the vessel when not a ripple wrinkles 
old Ocean's brow: impotent folk, 
who would rather pass their whole 
lives, all withered, halt, and maimed, 
by the side of political Bethesdas, 
than put a foot within the troubled 
pool. Such men are to be found, we 
say, in every age ; butit is not every 
country which can number among 
her sons a critic so dispassionate, 
forsooth, that he lifts up his heel 
against her on the day when a Coro- 
nea is to be fought and won: it is 
not every country which can boast 
of an opponent so determined to 
the tumults of a demagogue, that 
he can stoop to the crimes of an 
apostate and a renegade. 

Such a man was Xenophon. 
Whatever may have _ been his 
prowess in the field, or his probity 
in the camp, as a citizen he was es- 
sentially a mean-spirited churl. 
Frightened out of his propriety by 
the turbulence of Athenian de- 
mocracy—and that it was turbulent 
we do not care to deny—instead of 
endeavouring to breast the tide 
which he deplores, a task for which 
he lacked nothing but the moral 
courage of a high and noble purpose, 
he lolls upon the bank, oe shrugs 
his shoulders and exclaims, ‘ Dear 
me! how very sad!’ Instead of set- 
ting himself to guide the footsteps 
of his erring countrymen, he prefers 
to lick the feet of his country’s foes. 
Nothing too good can he say of the 
institutions of Sparta—black broth is 
very nectar to his lips; nothing too 
bad can be launched against the 
Demos of Athens. Like the lion of 
the Greek dramatist, he turns round 
and devastates the home where he 
was reared, and then expresses an 
indignant surprise at his being put 
to the door. Soured and disgusted 
with everything around him, the 
same in politics that Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was in social theories, he 
takes up his pen, and vents his spleen 
in writing he Niebuhr calls a po- 
litical novel, for the propagation of 
absolutism and despotism all over 
the world. 

Our space compels us to pass over 
a number of very interesting lectures 
on the reigns of Cyrus and his suc- 
cessor Cambyses, onthe consolidation 
of the Persian empire by Darius, and 
on the expeditions of that monarch 
against the Thracians and Scythians, 
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nations on whose origin and history 
Niebuhr furnishes us with some very 
valuable hints, characterized by his 
usual sagacity, and supported by all 
his profound and varied erudition. 
We now arrive at the inner pene- 
tralia, so to speak, the sap and 
marrow of these lectures, the ‘ His- 
tory of Greece.’ And here we are 
persuaded our reader will feel grate- 
ful to us for the perusal of Niebuhr's 
remarks on the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the early histories of Greece 
and Rome respectively, and on the 
position occupied by Herodotus as a 
critical historian of early times. 
Before Ephorus, the Greeks had no 
connected history of their early ages. 
It is curious to observe how entirely 
different is the development of the his- 
tory of Greece from that of Rome, and 
how the one is in fact the reverse of the 
other. The causes of this are very clear 
and evident. The history of Rome grew 
out of annals, which -were kept without 
interruption from the time of the great 
political revolution, the abolition of 
royalty: that is to say, there existed 
such annals, of which the later Roman 
historians doubtless saw nothing, but 
which formed the basis of earlier works. 
From the time of the Gallic conquest 
there existed authentic and continuous 
chronicles, and even earlier ones existed, 
which, however, were afterwards lost. 
Along with these there existed a great 
mass of traditions, and the peculiar 
aristocratic unity, and long duration of 
Roman families, led them to keep records 
of individual families, which, though for 
the most part fabulous, preserved, never- 
theless, many genuine features from very 
remote periods. Whenreal history began 
to be written among the Romans, the 
authors undertook to write the entire 
history from the foundation of the city 
in uninterrupted succession. They wrote 
for definite purposes and for a definite 
public. Such was the case of Fabius, 
whose intention it was to lay before 
foreigners a clear and complete history of 
his own nation ; and especially to show 
to them that from the remotest times 
the Romans had been a powerful and ho- 
nourable people. Among the Greeks the 
development ofhistory wasquite different. 
The object of asia is not by any 
means to write a history of the Greeks 
from the earliest times; but the real 
ground plan of his work is the conflict 
between Europe and Asia, between the 
Greeks and the Persians, the Greeks 
taken in the widest sense of the name, 
comprising those of Asia: nay, as he 
proceeds from the latter, the Asiatic 
Greeks are more prominent in his work 
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than those of Europe. To relate that 
conflict is his real object, and in his ac- 
count of it he interweaves the immense 
stores of his own excellent observations 
and historical inquiries. Some of these 
episodes consist of information about the 
earliest history of Greece, but their 
number is extremely small. If we ex- 
cept a few isolated remarks on the origin 
of nations and tribes of the Greek race, 
&c., he nowhere goes further back than 
the time of the later Lydian kings, and, 
in reality, scarcely beyond the reign of 
Creesus. All that lies before that time 
is not touched upon by him, and nothing 
is said even of the earlier history of the 
Asiatic Greeks. 

After enumerating some of the 
more important of those a events, 
on which Herodotus is utterly silent, 
Niebuhr subjoins as follows :— 

His work, therefore, is not an ancient 
Greek history, but has an epic character ; 
it has a unity amid its episodes which, 
as Goethe said, are ‘retarding motives,’ 
and in which he delights. The question 
now is, whether there existed previously 
a work on Greek history to which 
Herodotus could refer his readers for 
information on the earliest ages of 
Greece. I absolutely deny the existence 
of sucha work. All the Greek historians 
of that time, the logographers, were 
Aoyoypagor, in the true sense of the 
term, collectors of traditions of the past, 
which they committed to writing, just 
as Ranke wrote down the stories of the 
Serbians. These traditions, however, 
were not history, but popular and 
poetical stories, like those of the Sand- 
wich islanders, which have been collected 
by Mr. Ellis, a missionary, or like the 
stories recorded by the first Mexican 
Christians. Such were the logographers ; 
their works were written in prose, but 
either set out from Theogonies, as that 
of Hesiod and other similar works, or 
they themselves contained the substance 
of epic poems. They were altogether 
genealogical, and moved in a world of 
legends, The first real and true historian, 
according to our notion, was Thucydides : 
as he is the most perfect historian among 
all that have ever written, so he is at 
the same time the first; he is the Homer 
of historians, 

In the succeeding lecture Niebuhr 
endeavours to vindicate from ‘unjust 
neglect’ the historian Ephorus, who 
flourished rather more than a gene- 
ration after Thucydides, and who 
was the first who conceived the idea 
of writing the entire history of 
Greece, so that the ‘loss of his work 
is without any doubt the greatest that 
has been sustained by the student 
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of ancient history.’ While on the 
one hand it is to be regretted 
that Pausanias scarcely made any 
use of Ephorus, it is on the other 
matter for congratulation, that in 
Strabo we are furnished with state- 
ments of the very greatest im- 
portance, which amply prove the 
extraordinary value of this history. 

We cannot quit the cradle of 
Greece and of the history of 
Greece, without bringing away with 
us two most valuable principles of 
historical criticism which, coming as 
they do from the historian of Rome, 
might almost be looked upon as of 
axiomatic truth. 


The more recent the narratives of our 
authorities are, the more positive is their 
manner of speaking, and the more 
ancient they are the fuller they are of 
contradictions. The uniformity and 
harmony in the traditions of a later time 
are delusions, and arise from the simple 
fact that only one narrative has become 
established, to the exclusion of all 
the others, which have been suppressed. 
This is one of the first axioms of histori- 
cal criticism. There are many rationes 
of it, but they cannot be taught, because 
they require a peculiar tact. Neverthe- 
less there are certain maxims. Another 
such axiom is: when history begins to 
be written it commonly enlarges a great 
deal too much in the legendary pe- 
riods; for otherwise that which lies 
at a distance would seem to approach 
too near to our eyes ; hence the events 
are separated from one another by much 
larger spaces of time than they actually 
require for their development. 


In speaking of the transition 
effected from the language of the 
Pelasgians to that of the Hellenes, 
fone of those things which a man 
must have observed himself in order 
not to think them incredible,’ Nie- 
buhr points out a number of analo- 
gous cases in the history of other 
nations, in which the many have 
adopted the language of the few. 
He extends these illustrations of the 
mutability of language in order to 
show that even physical features, 
characteristic of particular nations, 
have been known to undergo changes 
in aremarkable manner. Most truly 
has it been said of the writings of 
Niebuhr, that it is far more difficult 
to name a topic on which they with- 
hold information than to mention all 
that lies within the field of view of 
his far and deep-searching eye. 
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There is much to tempt us in the 
remainder of the first volume of 
these lectures. The early history of 
Attica and the peculiar character of 
its demos, or commonalty, compris- 
ing the whole body of freemen who 
do not participate in the sovereign 
power, a fact which induces Niebuhr 
to bring forward many interesting 
analogies from the history of more 
recent times; the discussion on the 
nature and objects, the origin and 
constitution of the Amphictyony, 
one of the moot questions in the 
history of Greece; the causes and 
peculiarities of Greek colonization ; 
the principal currents of emigration; 
the historical position of Lyeurgus ; 
the transition of the sovereignty 
from the kings to the gentes; the 
legislation of Solon, especially with 
reference to his debt-ridden country- 
men, which finds its parallel in the 

oliey adopted by the tribunes at 
Sone, and by Sully in France ; the 
development of literature and art 
down to the Persian war, the histo- 
rical value of Herodotus’s account 
of that war, an account which Nie- 
buhr believes to have been greatly 
influenced by the poet Cherilus, who 
related the expedition of Xerxes in 
the form of an heroic poem; the 
vindication of Themistocles as one 
of the most extraordinary men either 
in ancient or modern times, and who 
has suffered severely from that envi- 
ous detraction which ever loves to 
nibble at men of great public emi- 
nence and private virtue, as well as 
from being placed in invidious con- 
trast with his contemporary and 
rival Aristides; on these and many 
other topics we strongly urge the 
reader to make himself acquainted 
with Niebuhr’s opinions, which are 
often as striking for their originality 
as they are convincing by their 
truth. 

We have thought it well to wait 
till we reached the conclusion of the 
first volume, before we attempted to 
satisfy a feeling of very legitimate 
curiosity, which we feel persuaded 
has all along been stirring the 
reader's breast, as to whether 
Niebuhr is as unmerciful in his 
scepticism on the early history of 
Greece as he had previously shown 
himself in the history of Rome. 
Niebuhr’s cautious mind, we may 
here observe, never suffered him to 
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forget, that he who wisely doubts 
lacks little wisely to believe; and 
although he may occasionally wound 
the susceptibilities and shock the 
undiscriminating faith cf those who, 
with regard to the history of anti- 
quity, have passed their lives in a 
state of literary innocence, it must 
not be forgotten that it is with them 
the onus probandi rests, and that 
lies do not, like wines, improve by 
keeping. As regards, then, the re- 
lative amount of what is strictly 
historical in ancient Greek and 
Roman histories respectively, it 
would appear that the advantage is 
to a certain extent in favour of the 
latter, as the authentic accounts in 
Roman history go back a short time, 
though only avery short time, farther 
than the Greek ; for the authenticity 
of the former begins with the con- 
suls, whereas & few scattered notices 
in Thucydides and a few fragments 
from Ephorus are the only trust- 
worthy sources, the only genuine 
historical data we possess, beyond 
the period of the Persian wars. 

Whatever we read elsewhere, even 
in Herodotus, about the earlier times, 
the Pisistratids, the stories of Solon, 
Lycurgus, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, all 
these, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, are nothing but oral traditions 
and tales of no more historical value 
than the Roman stories of Coriolanus 
and the like. They are tales concerning 
real personages in which there is a 
groundwork of genuine history, but 
which haye been disfigured in the pro- 
cess of continuous oral tradition. 

A recent reviewer of these lectures 
has remarked that Niebuhr's idio- 
anny led him to take a peculiar 
pleasure in overturning settled con- 
victions as to historical occurrences 
and events; this remark is quite un- 
founded : the fact is that Niebuhr’s 
unequalled sagacity gave him won- 
derful facility in detecting any chaff 
or inconsistency in ancient tradi- 
tions, which put him at once upon 
his guard against using them un- 
winnowed as sound historical data. 
In these days, when everything is at 
once put on record, when hot rolls 
andadamp Zimes make their ap- 
pearance on every man’s table at 
nine A.M. all the year round, we can 
have little or no conception of the 
fallacious and heterogeneous accre- 
tions which unfixed traditions are 
continually receiving : 
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The flying rumours gathered as they 
rolled, 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than 
told ; 

And all who told it added something 
new, 

And all who heard it made enlargements 
too, 

In every ear it spread, on every tongue 
it grew. 


We have the express authority of 
Thucydides for believing that, with 
regard to events with which one 
might fairly have expected the 
Greeks to have been completely at 
home, they, on the contrary, took 
them as they came by tradition, 
without separating the gold from 
the dross, or testing the evidence 
on which they were based. If this 
was true in the time of Thucydides, 
how much more was it the case in 
that crepuscular period, when the 
historical sense was scarcely brought 
to a full state of activity, or, indeed, 
one might say to astate of conscious- 
ness, when the belief, if not in the 
supernatural, yet in the marvellous, 
still maintained its hold on the hu- 
man mind, and engrafted the ex- 
crescences of fiction on what weadmit 
may have been a nucleus of fact. 
Now, it is in pruning off-these ex- 
crescences, in establishing a criterion 
between what is mythical and what 
is historical in the period to which 
we refer, that Niebuhr’s great and 
unmatched success has been shown 
in every department of history to 
which i Sante’ his attention: 
and if this be confounded with an 
‘idiosyncratic desire to overthrow 
men’s settled convictions,’ the con- 
fusion can exist only in those 
minds which forget, on the one 
hand, that truth is too stubborn to 
prefer the poetic flights of the pictu- 
resque to the measured march of 
authentic history; and, on the 
other, that Niebuhr’s moral nature, 
his regard, nay more, lis passion, 
for truth, made him altogether in- 
capable of pandering to an appetite 
for paradox, or waging a blind indis- 
criminating war against legions of 
accredited facts. Whatever may be 
the result ultimately arrived at by 
future historians on those numerous 
points to which Niebuhr has invited 
discussion, it will be the lasting con- 
solation of the friends and disciples 
of that truly great man, that those 
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who are loudest in their cavils and 
most prodigal of their sneers, are 
compelled to draw their arrows from 
the quiver which he has himself 
supplied, and to adopt those pro- 
cesses of thought and canons of 
criticism he was the first to suggest, 
and which experience has shown to 
be sound. 

In the opening pages of the second 
volume, we are thankful to have 
Niebuhr’s opinion on a moot point 
in Athenian history, on which the 
two great English historians are 
divided. We allude to the so-called, 
and most improperly so-called, 
Peace of Cimon, which Grote and 
Bockh regard as an historical fact, 
while Manso, Dahlmann, Thirlwall, 
and Mitford impugn its reality, and 
consider it a vainglorious figment 
of the later rhetorical school of Iso- 
crates, who is himself the principal 
voucher for the fact of the treaty. 
Strongly disposed as Niebuhr is to 
side in this controversy with the 
view advocated by Thirlwall, there 
is one circumstance which induces 
him to hesitate, and to which he 
thinks considerable weight should 
be attached : 

It is this, that Craterus, the Macedo- 
nian historian, who collected the psephis- 
mata at Athens from inscriptions and 
public records, had in his work a pse- 
phisma, containing a formal ratification 
of that peace.’ 

Niebuhr cannot bring himself to 
believe, either that the Athenians 
forged the document and set it up 
engraved on a pillar,or that Craterus 
himself was guilty of the fabrication. 
Can no middle course be adopted? 
Niebuhr does not despair of finding 
one. He looks upon the accounts 
of the peace to be false only in so 
far as it is described as a formal 
peace between King Artaxerxes and 
the Athenians. He considers it 
only as a truce for the time, ac- 
cepted by one of the satraps of 
Western Asia on his own responsi- 
bility ; and while, on the one hand, 
he is borne out in this supposition 
by finding exactly similar stipula- 
tions in the treaties concluded on 
their own responsibility by other 
satraps, such as Pharnabazus and 
Tissaphernes with the Spartan com- 
manders Thimbron and Dercyllidas, 
on the* other hand, this hypothesis 
releases the Athenians bon the 
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charge, otherwise irrefragable, of 
treacherous violation of the peace, 
while, at the same time, it shows 
how the Athenians could direct all 
their forces against Egypt without 
the satraps in Asia Minor availing 
themselves of the opportunity 
against Greece. We are surprised 
that this able solution of the diffi- 
culty did not suggest itself to the 
keen sagacity of Mr. Grote. 

The forty-second lecture is de- 
voted to the intellectual development 
of Athens, its Literature and Art, 
during the age which the moderns 
have not unreasonably entitled the 
age of Pericles. Never again will 
it be the lot of one mind to stamp 
its character and fasten its name on 
an epoch or period of national life. 
A Pericles, an Augustus, a Leo the 
Tenth, a Louis XIV., an Elizabeth, 
have in this respect a privilege which 
has all the exclusiveness of a mo- 
nopoly. When we come to contrast 
the respective possessors of this 
somewhat doubtful compliment, we 
shall find that in the case of the 
Athenian statesman it was at once 
his advantage and his credit that his 
power was controlled by the will of 
the people, and his motives fashioned 
by the good of the many, not by the 
advancement of the Few or the One, 
and that one himself. The glories 
of his age are seen to almost greater 
perfection in the achievements of 
the three sister arts, than in any de- 
velopment which literature may have 
attained. Those achievements Nie- 
buhr has justly considered no less 
essential to the true biography of a 
nation, than the tales of battles lost 
and won. His remarks on these 
subjects betray a subtlety and de- 
licacy of taste which we were 
scarcely prepared to find. Indeed, 
with some of his views on the his- 
torical development of Hellenic art, 
we find ourselves unable to agree. 
The date, for instance, which by 
implication he assigns to the Adgi- 
netan marbles is in our judgment 
nearly a century too late; and on this 
point wefeel disposed to besomewhat 
pertinacious, for we are strong in the 
triple alliance of an Englishman, a 
German, and a Dane, a Cockerell, a 
Welcker, and ‘a Brondsted. It is 
not that we withhold our assent to 
what Niebuhr says in praise of those 
sculptures ; the figures are certainly 
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admirable, but we feel persuaded 
that no one who compares them with 
the Elgin marbles can hesitate for 
a moment in separating them, by a 
century at least, from the works of 
Pheidias. We believe there never 
would have existed any difference 
of opinion as to the date of these 
marbles, had it not been for the 
accidental resemblance of the Phry- 
gian costume worn by one of the 
figures (an archer, probably Paris) 
to that assigned to the Persians by 
Herodotus. This gave rise to the 
rash conclusion that the scene re- 
presented alluded to the war of the 
Greeks and Persians, and it conse- 
quently was thought necessary to 
assign to these sculptures a date 
differing by nearly a century from 
that at which we should place them, 
viz., B.c., 540. We call this con- 
clusion rash, not only from the 
reason alleged, the style of the 
works, but also because, with the 
exception of the Chest of Cypselus, 
no instance is recorded, much less 
any monument preserved, of a sculp- 
tured battle. This they reserved for 
painting: in marble they celebrated 
the triumphs of the field by a kind 
of poetical extension of their early 
legendary lore, such as the tales of 
Theseus and the Amazons. The 
rigid symmetry and equipoise (go to 
the British Museum, reader, and 
judge for yourself) not only between 
the figures on the right and left of 
each group, but between the groups 
themselves, each attitude in both 
cases finding its counterpart in the 
other, Athene occupying the centre 
in both pediments, the archaic type 
in the drapery of that goddess, in the 
features and hair of all, the vacant 
smile in the one, the stiffset locks of 
the other, the utter disproportion 
of the huge armour to the naked 
figures of the warriors (for the 
artist has not raised them to the 
level of heroes), in a word, the dis- 
appointment experienced in the 
general effect, as compared with the 
merit of details, these and other 
characteristics in the sculptures of 
Egina, on which Welcker enlarges 
with his usual sagacity, indicate a 
period far removed indeed from the 
dawn of Hellenic art, but no less 
distant from its meridian splendour. 
And when we come to resume our 
comparison of their style with that 
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of the Elgin marbles, with which 
they are assumed to be contem- 
porary, our scepticism is ma- 
terially increased, not to say con- 
Semel, when we call to mind that 
the distinction between the various 
contemporary schools of Hellenic 
art never exceeded that between the 
different Italian schools of painting 
in medieval and cinque-cento times, 
never even approached that between 
the schools of Italy and the Nether- 
lands. Besides, we have strong pre- 
sumptive evidence on our side in the 
fact mentioned by Herodotus, that 
the temple of Athene, to which these 
sculptures belonged, was standing 
at Aigina in the year 520, and must 
therefore have been erected at some 
earlier period of the same century, 
a century when A®gina was in the 
zenith of his glory. We have 
thought it necessary to bring forward 
these arguments in order that we 
may be acquitted from the charge 
of presumption for differing from the 
opinion of such a man as Niebuhr. 
Inspeakingof the plagueatAthens, 
which the pen of Thucydides has 
rendered immortal, Niebuhr takes 
occasion to make some remarks on 
the general history of such national 
scourges, which we are anxious to 
uote, as evincing in a high degree 
that faculty of detecting latent 
analogies for which he was singularly 
eminent. 


I shall devote particular care (he says), 
to the history of epidemics. I can prove 
that time to be a period of epidemics, 
which extended over from thirty to forty 
years. It began in Italy about thirty 
years before, and there raged fearfully, 
assuming different forms, and manifest- 
ing a truly pestilential character. After- 
wards there appeared diseases which 
were as destructive as the plague, though 
they were not typhus, but fevers con- 
nected with diseases of the eye. The 
history of diseases is a branch of uni- 
versal history which has not yet been 
investigated, though it is of great im- 
portance. Whole periods in history are 
explained by the appearance and disap- 
pearance of deadly epidemics. They ex- 
ercise the greatest possible influence on 
the morality of nations ; almost all great 
epochsof moral degradation are connected 
with great epidemics. Thus, at Rome, the 
ancient intellectual culture, a certain 
high-mindedness, and a noble spirit in 
art, remained down to the time of M. 
Antoninus ; but then the great plague 
spreads from the army of Verus over 
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Italy, and suddenly the whole character 
is entirely changed: the deathblow is 
given to literature and art, especially to 
the latter, and everything noble perishes. 
In the time of M. Aurelius we find 
beautiful historical works of art, though 
no ideal or characteristic ones, and there 
was much technical skill ; but imme- 
diately after, everything becomes 
wretched. The artists who adorned the 
arch of Septimius Severus had lost all 
knowledge of proportion in drawing. 
Africa was not visited by that plague, 
whence that country continued to be 
highly flourishing, and a peculiar litera- 
ture maintained itself there, of which 
Tertullian and others are the repre- 
sentatives. Then came the plague under 
Gallienus, which carried off more than 
half the population, and after it, an- 
tiquity is entirely gone: a perfectly 
barbarous period began, in which even 
the Latin language could no longer pre- 
serve its purity, but became corrupt. 
During the great plague under Justinian, 
everything completely perished ; even 
the few artificial remnants of antiquity 
disappeared, and what remained was 
only the dregs. Greek pronunciation, 
and the whole system of writing became 
altered ; the long and short syllables 
were no Jonger distinguished. In like 
manner the plague of the fourteenth 
century in Italy and the East marks dis- 
tinct periods. At Athens too the plague 
marks a new era. Those who had 
reached a mature age remained what 
they were, if they survived it, but the 
rising generation was quite different. 

Niebuhr’s remarks, as far as the 
apply to the plague of the fourteenth 
century, will not lack any corrobora- 
tion with those who are familiar 
with the introduction to the Prima 
Giornata of the Decameron, Boccacio 
himself bearing witness that in tanta 
afflizione e miseria della nostra citta 
era la reverenda autorita delle 
leqgi, cost divine, come umane, quasi 
caduta, e dissoluta tutta. On the 
same plague, be it observed, there 
exists a work—but where, no one 
knows—by an eye witness, Guy de 
Chauliac, the father of French sur- 
gery. Its title runs: Zractatus de 
peste, per magistrum Guidonem de 
Cauliaco; and if any of our rea- 
ders can give us information as 
to its whereabouts, or whether it 
was ever published, he will be con- 
ferring a great favour on all lovers 
of bibliography. 

In the forty-seventh Lecture, we 
are wisely cautioned against the 
danger of being led away by the 
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masterly genius of Aristophanes 
from the true aspect of those events 
which make the Peloponnesian war 
one of the most interesting periods 
in the history of the world. The 
comic poets of Athens at that time 
acted the same part that in modern 
times is acted by the opposition 
press in Englandand France. Aris- 
tophanes was himself the leading 
character of a decided opposition 
party, and accordingly there is fair 
room for supposing that his private 
thoughts may have been very dif- 
ferent from those to which he gave 
utterance on the stage. He winds 
up by saying: ‘Amstophanes was 
certainly a good citizen, but such a 
system of constant attacks on the 
government could not but utterly 
destroy its patriotism and power.’ 
The caution exercised and recom- 
mended by Niebuhr in receiving 
statements from the pages of the 
comic poet does not, however, lead 
him toan extreme which it has been 
left for an English historian of 
Greece to arrive at. Sober students 
of ancient history will think twice, 
we apprehend, before they agree 
with Mr. Grote in looking upon 
Cleon as an honest, respectable 
leader of the Liberal party, and as a 
worthy man in private character. 
But on this point we have neither 
time nor space to enlarge, we may 
use the generous language of Aris- 
tophanes: dANéa tov dvdp’ éxeivoy, 
oimep €or eivat kato, Which means 
about the same thing as De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. 

We are now going to present the 
reader with one of the most remark- 
able passages in the whole work; 
we allude to Niebuhr’s views on the 
character of Alcibiades. We make 
no apology for giving it in full: it 
were foul injustice to attempt the 
smallest abridgement of matter at 
once so valuable and so original. 

Alcibiades now exercised a decisive 
influence upon the fate of his country, 
and this is the place to speak of him. 
He is one of those men of antiquity 
whose name is familiar to every one ; 
but that which is most characteristic in 
him is by no means sufficiently recog- 
nised. What is commonly related 
about him is, for the most part, incor- 
rect ; and, in speaking of his beauty and 
gracefulness, people forget the principal 
things which render him a really re- 
markable man, The advantages of his 
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personal appearance were so great, that 
they have actually injured him, and 
thrown his brilliant qualities into the 
shade. We gunerally conceive Alci- 
biades as a man whose beauty was his 
ornament, ard to whom the follies of 
life were the main thing, and we forget 
that part of his character which history 
reveals to us. There are only very few 
who know what he really was; and 
hence it often happens with modern 
writers that he is not only judged of un- 
favourably, but even with a certain 
degree of contempt. Works which have 
been very much read, contain expres- 
sions altogether unpardonable, and 
opinions unjustifiably contemptuous 
about him. According to the judgment 
of the ancients, Alcibiades was not an 
ordinary man, but one of those demon- 
like beings whom we often meet with in 
history, who decide the fate of whole 
nations or countries, and whose personal 
influence is more powerful than the for- 
tune and policy of states. Thucydides, 
who cannot be suspected of having been 
particularly partial to Alcibiades, most 
expressly recognises the fact, that the 
fate of Athens depended upon him, and 
that, if he had not separated his own 
fate from that of his native city, at first 
from necessity, but afterwards of his 
own accord, the course of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, through his personal in- 
fluence alone, would have taken quite a 
different direction, and that he alone 
would have decided it in favour of 
Athens. This is in fact the general 
opinion of all antiquity, and there is no 
ancient writer of importance who does 
not view and estimate him in this light. 
It is only the moderns that entertain a 
derogatory opinion of him, and speak of 
him as an eccentric fool, who ought not 
to be named among the great statesmen 
of antiquity. Aristophanes, a man not 
inferior to Thucydides in judgment and 
intellect, though in other respects he is 
widely different from him, and whose 
opinion of Alcibiades is expressed in the 
Frogs, with an air of joke indeed, but at 
a time when the object was to raise him 
again, describes his worth and his posi- 
tion most strikingly in the words: 


pardtora piv Néovra piv TOA THEPELY 
av O ixrpagy Tig, Tore TpdToLg UANpETELY. 


This opinion contains all that can be 
said about him; Aristophanes tells the 
Athenians that the appearance of such 
an abnormal demon-like being, in a free 
state, may indeed be regarded as a 
misfortune and a danger, but that, 
wherever such a being exists, the people 
must accommodate themselves to him 
aud not oppose him. 


Alcibiades is quite a peculiar charac- 
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ter: and I know no one in the whole 
range of ancient history wio might be 
compared with him, though I ‘ave 
sometimes thought of Cesar: for he too 
from early life indulged in _politicaa 
licences, by which he violated the strict 
law established by custom. But he is, 
after all, quite a different man: for he 
is infinitely superior to Alcibiades in 
thoughtfulness. Alcibiades, as is agreed 
by all, was not a giorg wodtree?), he was 
on the contrary, a gate rupavvixy; for 
to accommodate himself to the law and 
the regulations of the state, quietly to 
find for himself the position which the 
constitution assigned to him, and to 
regulate his life by the laws of the state, 
these were things which he could not do, 
Cesar could do it; he also, it is true, 
generally disregarded the laws, and 
strove upwards; but up to a certain 
point in his life, this striving to rid him- 
self from restraints was, after all, only a 
secondary object, and, generally speak- 
ing, he remained, up to his consulship, a 
citizen of therepublic. Caesar moreover 
yas a practical man of creative powers 
in the forms and business of the state. 
Alcibiades, on the other hand, had ne 
taste for activity in the state; he was a 
fearful egotist ; he looked only to himself 
and his power, and the republic was 
obliged to give way. The republic had 
to endure things at his hands which no 
free state ought to submit to from a 
citizen, if it can be helped; -but these 
were the only terms on which the 
services of Alcibiades could be obtained. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that 
as he grew older, he became better; and 
during the last years of his life, when he 
had fallen out with his country a second 
time, he showed patriotic sentiments 
which prove that, when he had come to 
maturity, he had become an incompara- 
bly better citizen than he had been before, 
There can be no doubt that, from 
his earliest youth he claimed, in the 
most insolent manner, to exercise in 
the state that power, and to gain that 
ascendancy which his guardian Pericles 
had reached. But all are agreed in ac- 
knowledging that he was really great as 
a general and statesman, and in all 
those things which do not require labour, 
care, conscientious strictness and per- 
severance. For such things he had 
neither taste nor conscience; but wher- 
ever he could influence the minds, in or 
out of Athens—whenever he had to win 
over, terrify, and persuade the Athenians, 
to guide foreign states, and command 
armies, he was agreat master. At the 
head of an army he was incomparable, 
and decidedly a great general. His 
personal influence was truly magical, 
ruling everything around him ; and this 
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had made him conscious that he might 
use his power in any manner he pleased. 
Characters of this kind seldom use their 
powers for good purposes. Nothing can 
resist them, everybody views them as 
something far above the rest, while they 
themselves recognise no law, human or 
divine, above them; they may conform 
to law when it suits them—they may be 
noble, generous, affectionate—but, at 
the same time, they break through all 
restraints whenever they please, and 
when their own interests demand it; 
men are then to them no more than 
insects, which they can trample upon, 
and which they regard as nothing. Such 
a man was Alcibiades, 


The author adds in a note: 


Ia modern times this power was pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by Mira- 


beau, and ina less degree by Fox. They 
charmed everyone approaching them, 


and chained them irresistibly to them- 
selves: but neither in the same degree 
as Alcibiades. Napoleon was too prac- 
tical aman: Demosthenes was a charac- 
ter of the same kind, but remained quite 
pure: this is the noblest phenomenon in 
Sree and envy immediately begins to 
malign such a character. But such na- 
tures rarely remain pure, and most of 
them have come under the influence of 
the evil spirit. Catiline too was a man 
of a similar nature, and by no means a 
vulgar miscreant. 


There are some passages in the 
above description of Alcibiades 
which suggest historical parallels, 
and remind us that even in this 
nineteenth century, one nation at 
least of Europe has its lion’s whelp, 
respecting whom it will do well to 
follow the advice of the Athenian 

oet, whose words are here quoted 
by Niebuhr. As regards the charac- 
ter of Alcibiades, it would seem that 
he was one of those men who cross 
the historical firmament likemeteors, 
in whom the most brilliant qualities 
for council, for action, and command, 
are warped and marred by an inso- 
lent contempt of all restraints, legal, 
social, and divine. 

In a subsequent part of this 
volume, Niebuhr undertakes a de- 
fence of Theramenes, the leader of 
the Athenian Girondists, who has 
hitherto been the object of very con- 
siderable vituperation from all the 
modern historians of Greece. The 
feeling of the ancients seems to have 
been of a very different kind. Nie- 
buhr, too, cannot refrain from 
sharing Cicero’s love for him: he 
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considers him to have been misled 
by weakness more than wickedness, 
and to be more au object of com- 
passion than of indignation: he can- 
not forget that he paid for his sins 
with his life. He fell a victim to 
the tyranny of the Thirty, to whose 
institution he had himself been in- 
strumental, just as in the National 
Convention many who had entered 
deeply into the schemes of the Ter- 
rorists rose against the atrocities of 
Robespierre and his hellish crew. 
We can do no more than enu- 
merate some of the more interest- 
ing subjects which Niebuhr dis- 
cusses in the remainder of this 
volume: the remarks, for instance, on 
the early history of the Mace- 
donians, whom he shows to have 
been originally neither a Greek, 
nor a Thracian, nor yet an Illyrian, 
but an Epeirot, that is, a Pelasgian 
race, the same which extended from 
Italy to Asia, and though akin to 
the Greeks, was yet different from 
them, a fact which accounts for the 
strange circumstance (note to page 
252) that in southern Macedonia, 
the seat of the most ancient Mace- 
donians, and in western Thessaly, 
the language is Wallachian—a dia- 
lect akin to the Latin, and arising 
from the Macedonian and Thessa- 
lian languages, just as Italian has 
arisen from the Latin; or again, the 
character of Philip, and, above all, 
of his enemy, Demosthenes, a por- 
trait as noble as it is just; the cri- 
ticism on Plutarch, who is very 
happily compared to Montaigne, 
both of them very amiable men, but 
miserably unsound and uncritical in 
matters of history, for which they 
fancied they did all that was wanted 
when they made it amusing, quite 
regardless of the means by which 
their object was achieved; and 
lastly, the remarks on the public 
sondass and private character of 
Alexander, both of which he con- 
ceives have been too favourably re- 
garded ; all these, we say, are points 
on which we might gladly be tempted 
to enlarge, but the lengthy extract 
we have just made on the character 
of Alcibiades, warns us not to in- 
dulge in similar licence again, so we 
must content ourselves with ear- 
nestly entreating the reader to make 
himself acquainted with the portions 
referred to as soon as he can, con- 
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vinced that he will reap from their 
perusal instruction and entertain- 
ment of no ordinary kind. 

We cannot dismiss the second 
volume of this history without ex- 
pressing our regret that we find no 
opinion recorded on a point where 
Niebuhr’s views would have been 
exceedingly valuable; we allude to 
the position occupied by the Sophists 
in the history of Hellenic philosophy. 
The author of the Anacharsis had 
already warned us not to place im- 
plicit reliance on the statements re- 
; oe them which we find in the 

ialogues of Plato. But M. Bar- 
thélemy would probably have been 
exceedingly astonished if he had 
known the extent to which Mr. 
Grote has profited by the warning, 
in the eighth volume of his History 
of Greece. The defence there set 
forth in reply to the charges brought 
against the Sophists by every writer 
of credit and of weight, is almost 
carried to the length of an indict- 
ment against those whom we have 
been in the habit of considering the 
master-thinkers of Hellenic philo- 
sophy, as remarkable for moral 
earnestness as for keen, intellectual 
sagacity. It may seem presump- 
tuous for us to express an adverse 
opinion on subjects upon which the 
large-hearted erudition of Mr. Grote 
has spent its giant might ; nor should 
we venture to do so, were we not 
—— and backed up by a goodly 

yvand of scholars and historians, 
whose judgments are, to say the 
least, worthy of a hearing. For our 
own part, we cannot suppress a 
lurking suspicion that both con as 
well as in other portions of his his- 
tory (for example, the character of 
Cleon, to which we have already 
alluded), Mr. Grote has been carried 
away by a spirit of historical knight- 
errantry, and has thus thrown down 
the gauntlet in behalf of persons 
of defence. We can indeed scarcely 
forbear a smile when we hear Mr. 
Grote exclaim, with reference to 
the avowed atheism of one of 
the leading Sophists, ‘Surely you 
cannot be angry with him for 
whom less chivalrous writers had 
not unreasonably thought unworthy 
not believing in gods in whom you 
do not yourselves, as Christians, 
place the smallest faith ?? and for a 
moment the thought crosses our 
VOL. XLVI. NO. CCLXXVI. 
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mind, that a man who can use such 
a flippant taunt as an argument, 
must ” more or less interested in 
currying favour for the processes of 
reasoning and habits of thought, 
which popular usage attaches to the 
word Sophist. As we read on, and 
find Mr. Grote appealing to the 
‘Choice of Hercules’ as a proof 
of the morality and orthodoxy 
of another Sophist, no doubt 
one of the best of the lot, Prodicus 
of Ceos, we pause to inquire for what 
object the teacher urged his pupils 
to resist the voice of the charmer ; 
for till this is fully determined, we 
must hesitate elie we pronounce 
a verdict of acquittal, or give him a 
diploma as a sound instructor of his 
race. The glutton or the wine- 
bibber, who refrain from dainties 
and bumpers merely from dread of 
an intestine war, cannot excite any 
great admiration for a self-denial 
which has nohigheroperating motive. 
In the sameway, when we remember 
that Power was the bait with which 
the Sophists always stimulated the 
energies of the laggard, and fed the 
aspirations of the ardent—that for 
this they bade men wield the wea- 
pons of rhetoric, and build them 
stores of knowledge, that this Power 
was to be exercised not over them- 
selves, but over their fellow-crea- 
tures—that it was to be the ladder 
of political ambition, and the engine 
of political intrigue, then we have a 
right to demand, Was it merely to 
obtain this power that Prodicus in- 
culeated this lesson of self-denial ? 
If so, the virtues he advocated may 
have been more dangerous to Athens 
than the vices he condemned. Not- 
withstanding all this, we feel a cer- 
tain gratitude to Mr. Grote for the 
part he has taken in thus defending 
the Sophists. The very fact of his 
having gone to such extremes may 
in the end be productive of beneficial 
results, by undermining the one- 
sided views which have hitherto pre- 
vailed. The very boldness of his 
challenge, even to such well-armed 
warriors as Ritter and Brandis, may 
lead to a careful sifting of autho- 
rities, a reconsideration of evidence, 
and ultimately a modification of the 
verdict. For our own part, we must 
admit our acknowledgments to Mr. 
Grote for having got us out of some 
ruts, a service which only independ- 
3A 
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ent original thinkers like himself 
are able to render. We think that 
leas might be urged in behalf of his 
riends the Sophists, which, though 
they might not go the length of de- 
nying, with Mr. Grote, the injury 
they inflicted on the men who sought 
their instruction, and on society at 
large, would at least acquit them of 
any intentional design to compass 
such injury, on the ground that they 
were more the creatures than the 
corruptors of the age, and that the 
bird of prey has no right to be ac- 
cused of killing a man from whose 
putrid carcase he derives his sus- 
tenance. On this point, however, 
we have now no time to enter. We 
have already indulged in too large a 
licence of digression to venture upon 
any more. 

Onthethirdand concluding volume 
a few words will comprise all that 
we have to say. If the remarks 
already made are not sufficient to 
whet the appetite of the reader for 
a more familiar acquaintance with 
the work before us, we feel that the 
case is hopeless, and that any further 
details would only be thrown away. 
And yet there is much to tempt us 
to enlarge. The opening lecture 
on the general character of the 
later historians of Greece contains 
much valuable matter, and a succinct 
account of the sources to which we 
must ‘refer for the history of Greece 
after the battle of Cheronea. Then, 
again, the discussion of the sentence 
so unjustly passed on Demosthenes 
in the matter of Harpalus, is a tri- 
umphant vindication of the character 
of that greatest of Athenian patriots, 
whose magnanimous love for his 
country did not desert him when he 
had received nothing but injury and 
exile at her hands. 

Nor are there wanting other topics 
of great and permanent interest : 
the ‘ History and Siege of Rhodes,’ 
the ‘ History and Constitution of 
Carthage,’ the later ‘History of Sicily 
and the Italiot Cities,’ the ‘ Achwan 
and A®tolian Leagues,’ and, lastly, 
the ‘ Downfal of Greece ;’ all these 
give but a feeble idea of the treasures 
of this third volume, which, along 
with its two predecessors, may not 
unjustly be called an historical Cali- 
fornia. 

Before concluding, however, we 
must say a word on the history of 
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these lectures, both in their vernacu- 
lar tongue and in their English 
dress. 

Delivered at Bonn in the years 
1826, 1829, and 1830, respectively, 
the German editor, the son of the 
historian, had the advantage of com- 
paring the manuscript notes of two 
Fifferent courses, which thus served 
as a check upon each other. The 
latter course of 1829-30 is naturally 
made the groundwork of the present 
publication, as representing the more 
matured views of the historian. A 
third source consists of a course of 
lectures, delivered in 1825, on the 
‘ History of Greece from the Battle 
of Cheronea down to the destruction 
of Corinth,’ which has furnished the 
editor with many valuable additions. 
The present work, therefore, is a 
seus Semnentat of the lectures de- 
livered during the years 1829 and 
1830, with such supplementary aid 
as could be ssihenl from the lec- 
tures of 1826 and 1825. It remains 
to state how far the English trans- 
lation differs from the German ori- 
ginal. And here, in justice to Dr. 
Schmitz, it cannot be too often in- 
sisted upon, that had it not been 
for his untiring zeal and energy, 
prompted by the love of a pupil for 
so great a master and so good a man, 
neither the lectures on the ‘ History 
of Rome’ (the value of which is so 
universally recognised), nor those on 
‘ Ancient History,’ whichwehavehere 
been engaged in reviewing, would * 
ever have seen the light, either in a 
German or in an English dress. It 
was not till some execrable trans- 
lations of Dr. Schmitz’s edition of 
the Lectures on Roman History ap- 
peared in Germany, (only conceive 
anything so ludicrous as Niebuhr 
translated into German!) that 
Niebuhr’s countrymen were roused 
to a sense of shame, and commenced 
a series of literary labours of which 
these present lectures are in — 
the result. In editing the English 
translation, of which the title stands 
at the head of this article, Dr. 
Schmitz has carefully collated the 
manuscript notes in his own pos- 
session, and thus has been enabled 
both to express more clearly the 
meaning of the lecturer in many 
instances, as well as to correct a 
large number of mistakes in the 
German edition, and he has also 
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‘endeavoured to reproduce them in 
a somewhat more readable form than 
that which they wear in German, 
so far as this could be done without 
taking undue liberties, or altering 
the sense in the slightest degree.’ 
None but those who, like our- 
selves, have had to peruse the 
German edition, and have racked 
their brains to discover the mean- 
ing of many an obscure passage, 
can adequately appreciate the ser- 
vice which Dr. Schmitz has ren- 
dered to the public. The obscurity 
of which we speak arises from the 
fact that Dr. M. Niebuhr has scru- 
pulously adhered to the very words 
which he found in the manuscript 
notes, even where the common rules 
of style might have warranted his 
expressing the substance of what he 
found in more appropriate language. 
We have no hesitation in saying 
that this undue scrupulousness has 
frequently led the German editor not 
only to neglect elegance of style but 
to violate the decencies of grammar. 


HYPATIA; 
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We cannot lay down our pen with- 
out expressing our conviction that in 
editing these lectures, Dr. Schmitz 
has presented the English public 
with one of the most valuable con- 
tributions which has ever been made 
to the history of the Past. It is in 
the study of that history that we 
shall best find relief from the tur- 
moils and agitation of the Present. 
Society is in these days in a state of 
morbid restlessness, tossing about 
like a sick and fever-ridden man 
upon his bed, and dashing against 
social limitations as against the 
gratings of a prison or the wires of 
acage. It is in seeing that the men 
of foretime have gone through like 
trials and struggles with ourselves 
that we shall best learn lessons of 
wisdom, and check the stealthy ap- 
proach of despondency if not of des- 
pair. It is thus that we shall calm 
the frenzy of the eye, and smooth the 
wrinkle on the brow, and quiet the 
unrest of the fluttering heart. 


New Foes with an OV Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST, AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


Carter XXII. 
PANDEMONIUM. 


UT where was poor Philammon 

all that week ? 

For the first day or two of his im- 
prisonment he had raved like some 
wild beast entrapped, his newly- 
found purpose and energy thus 
suddenly dammed back and checked 
boiled up in frantic rage. He tore 
at the bars of his prison, he rolled 
himself, shrieking, on the floor. He 
called in vain on Hypatia, on Pe- 
lagia, on Arsenius—on all but God. 
Pray he could not, and dare not; 
for to whom was he to pray? To 
the stars?—to the Abysses and the 
Eternities? ... 

Alas! as Augustine said once, bit- 
terly enough, of his own Manichean 
teachers, Hypatia had taken away 
the living God, and given him in- 
stead the four Elements. ... And 
in utter bewilderment and hopeless 
terror he implored the pity of every 
guard and gaoler who passed along 
. the corridor, and conjured them, as 


brothers, fathers, men, to help him. 
Moved at once by his agony and 
by his exceeding beauty, the rough 
Thracians, who knew enough of 
their employer’s character to have 
little difficulty in believing his vic- 
tim to be innocent, listened to him 
and questioned him. 

But when they offered the very 
help which he implored, and asked 
him to tell his story, the poor boy’s 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 
How could he publish his sister’s 
shame? And yet she was about to 
publish it herself! ... And in- 
stead of words, he met their con- 
dolences with fresh agonies, till 
they gave him up as mad; and 
tired by his violence, compelled 
him, with blows and curses, to re- 
main quiet: and so the week wore 
out, in dull and stupified despair, 
which trembled on the very edge of 
idiocy. Night and day were alike 
tohim. The food — _ thrust 

Sa 
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in through his grate remained un- 
tasted ; oe after hour, day after 
day, he sat upon the ground, his 
head buried in his hands, half- 
dozing from mere exhaustion of body 
and mind. Why should he care to 
stir, to eat, to live? He had but 
one purpose in heaven and earth: 
and that one purpose was impossible. 

At last his cell-door grated on its 
hinges. ‘Up, my mad youth!’ cried 
a rough voice. ‘Up, and thank the 
favour of the gods, and the bounty 
of our noble—ahem !—Prefect. To- 
day he gives freedom to all prisoners. 
And I suppose a pretty boy like you 
may go daub your business, as well 
as uglier rascals !’ 

Philammon looked up in the 
gaoler’s face with a dim, half-com- 
prehension of his meaning. 

‘Do you hear?’ cried the man, 
with a curse. ‘ You are free. Jump 
up, or I shut the door again, and 
your one chance is over.’ 

‘Did she dance Venus Anadyo- 
mene ?’ 

‘She! Who?’ 

‘My sister, Pelagia.’ 

‘Heaven only knows what she 
has not danced in her time! But 
they say she dances to-day once 
more. Quick! out, or I shall not be 
ready in time for the sports. They 
begin an hour hence. Free admis- 
sion into the theatre to-day for all— 
rogues and honest men, Christians 
and heathens. Curse the boy! he’s 
as mad as ever.’ 

So indeed Philammon seemed; 
for springing suddenly to his feet, 
he rushed out past the gaoler, up- 
setting him into the corridor, and 
fled wildly from the prison among 
the crowd of liberated ruffians, ran 
from the prison home, from home 
to the baths, from the baths to the 
theatre, and was soon pushing his 
way, regardless of etiquette, toward 
the lower tiers of benches, in order, 
he hardly knew why, to place himself 
as near as possible to the very sight 
which he dreaded and abhorred. 

As fate would have it, the passage 
by which he had entered opened 
close to the Prefect’s chair of state, 
where sat Orestes, gorgeous in his 
robes of office, and by him—to Phi- 
lammon’s — and horror— 
Hypatia herself. 

More beautiful than ever, her 
forehead sparkling like Juno's own, 
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with a lofty tiara of jewels, her white 
Tonic robe half hidden by a crimson 
shawl, there sat the vestal, the 
ee ewer What did she there? 

ut the boy’s eager eyes, accustomed 
but too well to note every light and 
shade of feeling which crossed that 
face, saw in a moment how wan and 
haggard was its expression. She 
wore a look of constraint, of half- 
terrified self-resolve, as of a martyr; 
and yet not an undoubting martyr, 
for as Orestes turned his head at 
the stir of Philammon’s intrusion, 
and flashing with anger at the 
sight, motioned him fiercely back, 
Hypatia turned also, and as her 
eyes met her pupil’s, she blushed 
crimson, and started, and seemed in 
act to motion him back also; and 
then, recollecting herself, whispered 
something to Orestes which quieted 
his wrath, and composed herself, or 
rather sunk into her place again, as 
one who was determined to abide 
the worst. 

A knot of gay young gentlemen, 
Philammon’s «Ren A seg pulled 
him down among them, with wel- 
come and laughter; and before he 
could collect his thoughts, the 
curtain in front of the stage had 
fallen, and the sport began. 

The scene represented a back- 
ground of desert mountains, and on 
the stage itself, before a group of 
temporary huts, stood huddling to- 
gether the black Lybian prisoners, 
some fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren, bedizened with gaudy feathers 
and girdles of tasselled leather, 
brandishing their spears and targets, 
and glaring out with their white 
eyes on the strange scene before 
them in childish awe and wonder. 

Along the front of the stage a 
wattled battlement had been erected, 
while below, the hyposcenium had 
been painted to represent rocks, thus 
completing the rough imitation of a 
village among the Lybian hills. 

Amid breathless silence, a herald 
advanced, and proclaimed that these 
were prisoners taken in arms against 
the ee senate and people, and, 
therefore, worthy of immediate 
death: but that the Prefect, in his 
exceeding clemency toward them, 
and especial anxiety to afford the 
greatest possible amusement to the 
obedient and loyal citizens of Alex- 
andria, had determined, instead of 
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giving them at once to the beasts, 
to allow them to fight for their lives, 
promising to the survivors a freepar- 
don if they acqujtted themselves 
valiantly. 

The poor wretches on the stage, 
when this proclamation was trans- 
lated to them, set up a barbaric yell 
of joy: and brandished their spears 
and targets more fiercely than ever. 

But their joy was short. The 
trumpets sounded the attack; a 
body of gladiators, equal in number 
to the savages, marched out from 
one of the two great side passages, 
made their obeisance to the ap- 
plauding spectators, and planting 
their scaling-ladders against the 
front of the stage, mounted to the 
attack. 

The Lybians fought like tigers ; 
yet from the first Hypatia and Phi- 
ammon also, couldsee that their pro- 
mised chance of life was a mere 
mockery. Their light darts and 
naked limbs were no match for the 
heavy swords and complete armour 
of their brutal assailants, who en- 
dured laughingly a stormof blowsand 
thrusts on heads and faces protected 
by vizored helmets. 

Yet so fierce was the valour of 
the Lybians, that even they recoiled 
twice, and twice the scaling-ladders 
were hurled down again, while more 
than one gladiator lay below, rolling 
in the death-agony. 

And then burst forth the sleeping 
devil in the hearts of that great 
brutalized multitude. Yell upon 
yell of savage triumph, and still 
more savage disappointment, rang 
from every tier of that vast ring of 
seats, at each blow and _ parry, 
onslaught and repulse ; and Philam- 
mon saw with horror and surprise 
that luxury, refinement, philosophic 
culture itself, were no safeguards 
against the infection of blood- 
thirstiness. Gay and delicate ladies, 
whom he had seen three days before 
simpering delight at Hypatia’s 
heavenward aspirations, sprang from 
their seats, waved their hands and 
handkerchiefs, and clapped and 
shouted to the gladiators. For, 
alas! there was no doubt as to 
which side the favour of the specta- 
tors inclined. With taunts, jeers, 
applause, entreaties, the hired 
ruflians were urged on to their work 
of blood. The poor wretches heard 
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no voice raised in their favour; 
nothing but contempt, hatred, eager 
lust of blood, glared from those 
thousands of pitiless eyes; and, 
broken-hearted, despairing, they 
flagged and drew back one by one. 
A shout of triumph greeted the 
gladiators as they climbed over the 
battlement, and gained a footing on 
the stage. The wretched blacks 
broke up, and fled wildly from 
corner to corner, looking vainly for 
an outlet 
And then began a butchery. . . . 
Some fifty men, women, and 
children cooped together in that 
narrow space And yet Hy- 
atia’s countenance did not falter. 
Thy should it? What were their 
numbers, beside the thousands who 
had perished year by year for centu- 
ries, by that and far worse deaths, 
in the amphitheatres of that empire, 
that faith, which she was vowed to 
re-establish? It was part of the 
great system, and shemust endure it. 
Not that she did not feel, for she, 
too, was woman; and her heart, 
raised far above the brutal excite- 
ment of the multitude, lay calmly 
open to the most poignant. stings of 
pity. Again and again she was in 
the act to entreat mercy for some 
shrieking woman or struggling 
child, but before her lips could shape 
the words, the blow had fallen, or 
the wretch was whirled away from 
her sight in the dense, undistinguish- 
able mass of slayers and slain. Yes, 
she had begun, and she must follow 
to the end. . . . And, after all, what 
were the lives of those few semi- 
brutes, returning thus a few years 
earlier to the clay from which they 
sprang, com aak with the regenera- 
tion of a wall ? And it would 
be over in a few minutes more, and 
that black, writhing heap be still for 
ever, and the curtain fall. . . . And 
then for Venus Anadyomene, and 
art, and joy, and peace, and the 
graceful wisdom and beauty of the 
old Greek Art, calming, and civiliz- 
ing all hearts, and softening them 
into pure devotion for the immortal 
myths, the immortal deities who had 
inspired their forefathers in the 
glorious days of old. . . . But still 
the black heap writhed, and she 
looked away, up, down, and round, 
everywhere, to avoid the sickening 
sight ; and her eye caught Philam- 
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mon’s, gazing at her with looks of 
horror and disgust A thrill 
of shame rushed through her heart, 
and blushing scarlet, she sank her 
head, and whispered to Orestes,— 

‘ Have mercy !—spare the rest!’ 

‘ Nay, fairest Vestal, the mob has 
tasted blood, and they must have 
their fill of it, or they will turn on 
us, for aught I know. Nothing so 
dangerous as to check a brute, 
whether he be horse, dog, or man, 
when once his spirit is up. Ha! 
there is a fugitive! How well the 
little rascal runs !’ 

As he spoke, a boy, the only sur- 
vivor, leaped from the stage, and 
rushed across the orchestra toward 
them, followed by a rough cur dog. 

* You shall have this youth, if he 
reaches us.’ 

Hypatia watched breathless. The 
boy had just arrived at the altar in 
the centre of the orchestra, when he 
saw a gladiator close upon him. The 
ruffian’s arm was raised to strike, 
when, to the astonishment of the 
whole theatre, boy and dog turned 
valiantly to bay, and leaping on the 
gladiator, dragged him between them 
to the ground. The triumph was 
momentary. The uplifted hands, 
the shout of ‘Spare him!’ came too 
late. The man, as he lay, buried 
his sword in the slender body of the 
child, and then rising, walked coolly 
back to the side passages, while the 
poor eur stood over the little corpse. 

icking its hands and face, and 

making the whole building ring 
with his doleful cries. The atten- 
dants entered, and sticking their 
hooks into corpse after corpse, 
dragged them out of sight, marking 
their path by long red furrows in 
the sand; while the dog followed, 
until his inauspicious howlings died 
away down distant passages. 

Philammon felt sick and giddy, 
and half rose to escape. But Pe- 
lagia! . . . No—he must sit it out, 
and see the worst, if worse than this 
was possible. He looked round. 
The people were coolly sipping wine 
and eating cakes, while they chatted 
admiringly about the beauty of the 

eat curtain, which had fallen and 

idden the stage, and represented, 
on a ground of deep blue sea, Eu- 
ropa carried by the bull across the 
Bosphorus, while Nereids and Tri- 
tons played around. 
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A single flute within the curtain 
began to send forth luscious strains, 
deadened and distant, as if through 
far-off glens and woodlands; and 
from the side passages issued three 
Graces, led by Pitho, the goddess of 

ersuasion, bearing a herald’s staff 

in her hand. She advanced to the 
altar in the centre of the orchestra, 
and informed the spectators that, 
during the absence of Ares in aid of 
a certain great military expedition, 
which was shortly to decide the 
diadem of Rome, and the liberty, 
and prosperity, and supremacy of 
igypt and Alexandria, Aphrodite 
had returned to her lawful allegi- 
ance, and submitted for the time 
being to the commands of her hus- 
band, Hephestus ; that he, as the 
deity of artificers, felt a peculiar in- 
terest in the welfare of the city of 
Alexandria, the workshop of the 
world, and had, as a sign of his 
especial favour, prevailed upon 
his fair spouse to exhibit, for this 
once, her beauties to the assembled 
populace, and, in the unspoken 
poetry of motion, to represent to 
them the emotions with which, as 
she arose new-born from the sea, 
she first surveyed that fair expanse 
of heaven and earth of which she 
now reigned undisputed queen. 

A shout of rapturous applause 
greeted this announcement, and 
forthwith limped from the opposite 
slip the lame Naity himself, hammer 
and pincers on shoulder, followed 
by a train of gigantic Cyclops, who 
bore on their shoulders various 
pieces of gilded metal work. 

Hephestus, who was intended to 
supply the comic element in the vast 
pantomimic pageant, shambled for- 
ward with studied uncouthness, 
amid roars of laughter; surveyed 
the altar with ludicrous contempt, 
raised his mighty hammer, shi- 
vered it to pieces with a single blow, 
and beckoned to his attendants to 
carry off the fragments, and replace 
it with something more fitting for 
his august spouse. 

With wonderful quickness the 
metal open work was put in its 
place, and fitted together, forming 
a frame of coral branches and 
wreaths of sea-weed, intermingled 
with dolphins, Nereids, and Tritons. 
Four gigantic Cyclops then ap- 
proached, staggering under the 
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weight of a circular slab of green 
marble, pes toa perfect mirror, 
which they placed on the frame- 
work. The Graces wreathed its 
circumference with garlands, sea- 
weed, shells, and corallines, and the 
mimic sea was complete. 

Pitho and the Graces retired a few 
steps, and grouped themselves with 
the Cyclops, whose grimed and 
brawny limbs, and hideous one-eyed 
masks, threw out in striking con- 
trast the delicate hue and grace of 
the beautiful maiden figures ; while 
Hephestus turned toward the cur- 
tain, and seemed to await impatiently 
the forthcoming of the. goddess. 

Every lip was breathless with ex- 
pectation as the flutes swelled louder 
and nearer ; horns and cymbals took 
up the harmony; and, to a trium- 
phant burst of music, the curtain 
rose, and a simultaneous shout of 
delight burst from ten thousand 
voices. 

The scene behind represented a 
magnificent temple, half hidden in 
an artificial wood of tropic trees and 
shrubs, which filled the whole stage. 
Fauns and Dryads peeped, laughing, 
from among their stems, and gorge- 
ous birds, tethered by unseen 
threads, fluttered and sang among 
their branches. In the centre, an 
overarching avenue of palms led 
from the temple doors to the front 
of the stage, from which the mimic 
battlements had disappeared, and 
been replaced, in those fewmoments, 
by a broad slope of smooth green- 
sward, leading down into the or- 
chestra, and fringed with myrtles, 
roses, apple-trees, poppies, and 
crimson hyacinths, stained with the 
life-blood of Adonis. 

The folding doors of the temple 
opened slowly; the crash of instru- 
ments resounded from within, and, 
receded by the musicians, issued 
forth the triumph of Aphrodite, and 
passed down the slopes and round 
the outer ring of the orchestra. 

A splendid car, drawn by white 
oxen, bore the rarest and gaudiest 
of foreign flowers and fruits, which 
young girls, drest as Hours and Sea- 
sons, strewed in front of the pro- 
cession and among the spectators. 

A long line of beautiful youths 
and maidens, crowned with garlands, 
and robed in scarfs of purple gauze, 
followed by two and two. Each 
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pair bore or led a pair of wild ani- 
mals, captives of the conquering 
might of Beauty. 

Foremost were borne, on the 
wrists of the actors, the birds espe- 
cially sacred to the goddess—doves 
and sparrows, wrynecks, swans, and 
swallows; and a pair of gigantic In- 
dian tortoises, each ridden by a 
lovely nymph, showed that Orestes 
had not forgotten one wish, at least, 
of his intended bride. 

Then followed strange birds from 
India, parakeets, peacocks, phea- 
sants, silver and golden; _bus- 
tards and ostriches, the latter 
bestridden each by a tiny cupid, 
were lead on in golden leashes, 
followed by antelopes and oryxes, 
elks from beyond the Danube, four- 
horned rams from the Isles of the 
Hyperborean Ocean, and the strange 
hybrid of the Lybian hills, believed 
by all spectators to be half-bull half- 
horse. And then a murmur of de- 
lighted awe ran round the theatre, 
as bears and leopards, lions and 
tigers, fettered in heavy chains of 
gold, and made gentle for the ocea- 
sion by narcotics, paced sedatel 
down the slope, obedient to their 
beautiful guides; while behind them, 
the unwieldy bulk of two double- 
horned rhinoceroses, from the far 
south, was over-topped by the long 
slender necks and large soft eyes of 
a pair of giraffes, such as had not 
been seen in Alexandria for more 
than fifty years. 

A ery arose of ‘Orestes! Orestes! 
Health to the illustrious Prefect! 
Thanks for his bounty!’ And a 
hired voice or two among the crowd 
cried, ‘ Hail to Orestes! Hail, Em- 
peror of Africa!’ .... But there 
was no response. 

‘The rose is still in the bud,’ sim- 
me Orestes to Hypatia. He rose, 
»eckoned and bowed the crowd into 
silence, and then, after a short pan- 
tomimic exhibition of rapturous gra- 
titude and humility, pomted trium- 
phantly to the palm avenue, among 
the shadows of which appeared the 
wonder of the day—the loan tusks 
and trunk of the white elephant 
himself. 

There it was at last! Not a doubt 
of it! A real elephant, and yet as 
white as snow. Sight never seen 
before in Alexandria—never to be 
seen again! ‘Qh thrice blest men 
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of Macedonia!’ shouted some worthy 
on high, ‘the gods are bountiful to 
you this day!’ And all mouths and 
eyes confirmed the opinion, as we | 
opened wider and yet wider to drin 
in the inexhaustible joy and glory. 

On he paced solemnly, while the 
whole theatre resounded to his heavy 
tread, and the Fauns and Dryads 
fled in terror. A choir of nymphs 
swung round him hand in hand, and 
sang, as they danced along, the 
conquering might of beauty, the 
tamer of beasts, and men, and 
deities. Skirmishing parties of little 
winged cupids spread themselves 
over the orchestra, from left to 
right, and pelted the spectators 
with perfumed comfits, shot among 
them from their tiny bows arrows 
_ of fragrant sandal-wood, or swung 
smoking censers, which loaded the 
air with intoxicating odours. 

The procession came on down 
the slope, and the elephant ap- 
proached the spectators; his tusks 
were wreathed with roses and 
myrtles; his ears were pierced with 
splendid ear-rings, a jewelled frontlet 
hung between his eyes; Eros him- 
self, a lovely winged boy, sat on his 
neck, and guided him with the point 
of a golden arrow. But what pre- 
cious thing was it which that shell- 
formed car upon his back contained ? 
The goddess? Pelagia Aphrodite 
herself? 

Yes; whiter than the snow-white 
elephant—more rosy than the pink- 
tipped shell in which she lay, among 
crimson cushions and silvery gauze, 
there shone the goddess, thrilling 
all hearts with those delicious smiles, 
and glances of the bashful playful 
eyes, and grateful wavings of her 
tiny hand, as the whole theatre rose 
with one accord, and ten thousand 
eyes were concentrated on the un- 
paralleled loveliness beneath them. 

Twice the procession passed round 
the whole circumference of the or- 
chestra, and then returning from 
the foot of the slope toward the 
central group around Hephestus, 
deployed right and left in front of 
the stage. The lions and tigers 
were led away into the side passages, 
and the youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler 
animals into groups, lessening gra- 
dually from the centre to the wings, 
and stood expectant, while the ele- 
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hant came forward, and knelt be- 

ind the platform destined for the 
goddess. 

The valves of the shell closed. 
The Graces unloosed the fastenings 
of the car. The elephant turned 
his trunk over his back, and. guided 
by the soft hands of the girls, 
grasped the shell, and lifting it high 
in air, deposited it on the steps at 
the back of the platform. 

Hephestus limped forward, and 
with his most uncouth gestures, 
signified the delight he had in be- 
stowing such a sight upon his faith- 
ful artisans of Alexandria, and the 
unspeakable enjoyment which they 
were to expect from the mystic 
dance of the goddess ; and then re- 
tired, leaving the Graces to step in 
front of the platform, and with their 
arms twined round each other, be- 
gin a song of invocation. 

As the first strophe died away, the 
valves ofthe shell re-opened, and dis- 
covered Aphrodite crouching on one 
knee within it. She raised her head, 
and gazed around the vast circle of 
seats. A mild surprise was on her 
countenance, which quickened into 
delighted wonder, and bashfulness 
struggling with the sense of new 
enjoyment and new powers. She 
glanced downward at herself, and 
smiled, astonished at her own love- 
liness ; then upward at the sky, and 
seemed ready, with an awful joy, to 
spring uF into the boundless ex- 
panse. Her whole figure dilated ; 
she seemed to drink in strength 
from every object which met her in 
the great universe around, and 
slowly, from among the shells and 
sea weeds, she rose to her full 
height, and stepped forward upon 
the marble sea en, wringing the 
dripping perfume from her locks 
down all her limbs, a perfect Venus 
Anadyomene, saving the cestus 
which hung around her waist, in 
deep festoons of emeralds and pearls. 

i the first minute, the crowd 
was too breathless with pleasure to 
think of applause. But the goddess 
seemed to require due homage, and 
when she folded her arms across her 
bosom, and stood motionless for an 
instant, as if to demand the worship 
of the universe, every tongue was 

loosed, and a thunder- clap of 
‘ Aphrodite !’rung out over the roofs 
of Alexandria, and startled Cyril in 
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his chamber at the Serapeium, and 
weary muleteers on distant sand- 
hills, and dozing mariners far out at 


a. 

And then began a miracle of art, 
such as was only possible among a 
people of the free and exquisite 
physical training, and the delicate 
esthetic perception of those old 
Greeks, even in their most fallen 
days. A dance, in which every mo- 
tion was a word, and rest as eloquent 
as motion; in which every attitude 
was a fresh motive for a sculptor of 
the purest school, and the highest 
physical activity was manifested, 
not as in the coarser comic pan- 
tomimes, in fantastic bounds and 
unnatural distortions, but in per- 
petual delicate modulations of a 
stately and self-restraining grace. 
The artist was for the moment trans- 
formed into the goddess. The the- 
atre, and Alexandria, and the gor- 
— pageant beyond, had vanished 
rom her imagination, and therefore 
from the imagination of the spec- 
tators, under the constraining in- 
spiration of her art, and they and 
she alike saw nothing but the lieahe 
sea around Cythera, and the goddess 
hovering above its emerald mirror, 
laying forth on sea, and air,andshore, 
beauty, and joy, and love . 

Philammon’s eyes were bursting 
from his head with shame and hor- 
ror; and yet he could not hate her, 
not even despise her. He would 
have done so, had there been the 
faintest trace of human feeling in 
her countenance, to prove that some 
erm of moral sense lingered within; 
nut even the faint blush and the 
downcast eye with which she had 
entered the theatre, were gone; and 
the only expression on her face was 
that of intense enjoyment of her own 
activity and skill and satisfied va- 
nity, as of a petted child. . . . Was 
she accountable ? A reasonable soul, 
capable of right or wrong at all? 
He hoped not . . . He would trust 
not ... And still Pelagia danced 
on, and for a whole age of agony, he 
could see nothing in heaven or earth 
but the bewildering maze of those 
white feet, as they twinkled over 
their white image in the marble mir- 
ror... Atlast it was over. Every 
limb suddenly collapsed, and she 
stood drooping in soft, self-satisfied 
fatigue, awaiting the burst of ap- 
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plause which rang through Philam- 
mon’s ears, proclaiming to heaven 
and earth, as with meen, 7 trumpet- 
blast, his sister’s shame. 

The elephant rose, and moved for- 
ward to the side of the slabs. His 
back was covered with crimson 
cushions, on which it seemed Aphro- 
dite was to return without her shell. 
She folded her arms across her 
bosom, and stood smiling, as the 
elephant gently wreathed iis trunk 
around her waist, and lifted her 
slowly from the slab, in act to place 
her on his back... . 

The little feet, clinging half fear- 
fully together, had just risen from the 
marble, when the elephant started, 
dropped his delicate burden heavily 
on the slab, looked down, raised his 
forefoot, and throwing his trunk into 
the air, gave a shrill scream of terror 
and disgust... . 

The foot was red with blood—the 
young boy’s blood—which was soak- 
ing and bubbling up through the 
fresh sand where the elephant had 
trodden, in a round, dark purple 
spot.... 

Philammon could bear no more. 
Another moment and he had hurried 
down through the dense mass of 
spectators, clearing rank after rank 
of seats by the sheer strength of 
madness, leaped the balustrade into 
the orchestra below, and rushed 
across the space to the foot of the 
platform. 

‘Pelagia! Sister! My sister! 
Have mercy on me! on yourself! 
I will cover you! hide you! and we 
will flee together out of this infernal 
place! this world of devils! I am 
your brother! Come! 

She looked at him one moment 
with wide, wild eyes—— The truth 
flashed on her—— 


‘ Brother !’ 
And she sprang from the platform 
into his arms..... A vision of a 


lofty window in Athens, looking out 
over far olive-yardsand gardens, and 
the bright roofs and basins of the 
Pirzus, and the broad blue sea, the 
purple peaks of Agina beyond all. 
a Reena boy, with his arm 
around her neck, pointed laughing 
to the twinkling masts in the far 
harbour, and called her sister... .. 
The dead soul woke within her ; and 
with a wild ery she recoiled from 
him in an agony of shame, and 
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covering her face with both her 
hands, sank down among the blood- 
stained sand. 

A yell, as of all hell broke loose, 
rang along that vast circle— 

‘Down with him!’ ‘ Away with 
him! ‘Crucify the slave!’ ‘Give 
the barbarian to the beasts!’ ‘To 


the beasts with him, noble Prefect!’ 
A crowd of attendants rushed upon 
oe 


him, and many of the 
sprang from their seats, and were on 
the point of leaping down into the 
orchestra. 

Philammon turned upon them like 
a lion at bay ; and clear and loud his 
voice rose through the roar of the 
multitude. 

‘Ay! do to me as the Romans did 
to Saint Telemachus! Slaves as be- 
sotted and accursed as your besotted 
and accursed tyrants! Lower than 
the beasts whom you employ as 
your butchers! Murder and lust 
go fitly hand in hand, and the 
throne of my sister’s shame is well 
built on the blood of innocents! 
Let my death end the devil's sacri- 
fice, and fill up the cup of your 
iniquity !’ 

‘To the beasts!’ ‘Make the ele- 
phant trample him to powder!’ 

And the huge brute, goaded on by 
the attendants, rushed on the youth, 
while Eros Jeapt from his neck, and 
fled weeping up the slope. 

He caught Philammon in his 
trunk, and raised him high in air. 
For an instant the great bellowin 
ocean of heads spun round anc 
round. He tried to breathe one 
prayer, and shut his eyes Pela- 
gia’s voice rang sweet and clear, 
even in the shrillness of intensest 

ony— 

‘Spare him! He is my brother! 
Forgive him, men of Macedonia! 
For Pelagia’s sake—your Pelagia! 
One boon—only this one !’ 

And she stretched her white arms 
imploringly toward the spectators, 
and then clasping the huge knees of 
the elephant, called madly to it in 
terms of passionate entreaty and en- 
dearment. 

The men wavered. The brute did 
not. Quietly he lowered his trunk, 
and set down Philammon on his 
feet. The monk was saved. Breath- 
less and dizzy, he found himself 
hurried away by the attendants, 
dragged through dark passages, and 
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hurled out into the street, with 
curses, warnings, and congratula- 
tions, which fell on an unheeding 
ear. 

But Pelagia kept her face still 
hidden in her hands, and rising, 
walked slowly back, like Eve out of 
Paradise, crushed by the weight of 
some tremendous awe, across the 
orchestra, and up the slope, and 
vanished among the palms and 
oleanders, regardless of the ap- 
plause and entreaties, and jeers, 
and threats, and curses, of that 
great multitude of sinful slaves. 

For a moment all Orestes’ spells 
seemed broken by this unexpected 
catastrophe. A cloud, whether of 
disgust or of disappointment, hung 
upon every brow. More than one 
Christian rose hastily to depart, 
touched with real remorse andshame 
at the horrors of which they had 
been the willing witnesses. The 
common people behind, having 
glutted their curiosity with all that 
there was to see, began openly to 
murmur at the cruelty and heathenr 
of it. Hypatia, utterly unnerved, 
hid her face in both her hands. 
Orestes alone rose with the crisis. 
Now, or never, was the time for ac- 
tion; and stepping forward, with his 
most graceful obeisance, waved his 
hand for silence, and began his well- 
studied oration. 

* Let me not, O men of Macedonia, 
suppose that you can be disturbed 
from that equanimity which befits 
politicians by so light an accident as 
the caprice of a dancer. The spec- 
tacle which I have had the honour 
and delight of exhibiting to you— 
(Roars of applause from the liberated 
prisoners and the young gentlemen) 
—and on which it seemed to me, 
you have deigned to look with not 
altogether unkindly eyes — (Fresh 
applause, in which the Christian 
mob, relenting, began to join)—is 
but a pleasant prelude to the more 
serious business for which I have 
drawn you here together. Other 
testimonies of my good intentions 
have not been wanting in the release 
of suffering innocence, in the largess 
of food, the growth and natural pro- 
perty of Egypt, destined by your 
ate tyrants to pamper the luxury of 
a distant court Why should 
I boast >—yet even now this head is 
weary, these limbs fail me, worn out 
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in ceaseless efforts, for your wel- 
fare, and in the perpetual adminis- 
tration of the strictest justice. 
For a time has come in which the 
Macedonian race, whose boast is 
the gorgeous city of Alexander, must 
rise again to that political pre- 
eminence which they held of old, 
and becoming once more the masters 
of one-third of the universe, be 
treated by their rulers as freemen, 
citizens, heroes, who have a right to 
choose and to employ their rulers— 
Rulers, did I say? Let us forget 
the word, and substitute in its place 
the more philosophic term of minis- 
ters. To be your minister —the 
servant of you all—To sacrifice my- 
self, my leisure, health, life, if need 
be, to the one great object of secur- 
ing the independence of Alexandria 
—This is my work, my hope, my 
glory — longed for through weary 
years ; now for the first time pos- 
sible by the overthrow of the late 
puppet Emperor of Rome. Men of 

acedonia, remember that Honorius 
reigns no more! An African sits on 
the throne of the Caesars. Hera- 


clian, by one decisive victory, has 
gained, by the favour of heaven, the 


imperial purple; and a new era 
opens for the world. Let the con- 
queror of Rome balance his account 
with that Byzantine court, so long 
the incubus of our Trans-Mediter- 
ranean wealth and civilization, and 
let a free, independent, and united 
Africa rally round the palaces and 
docks of Alexandria, and find there 
its natural centre of polity and of 
prosperity.’ 

A roar of hired applause inter- 
rupted him: and not a few, half for 
the sake of his compliments and fine 
words, half from a natural wish to 
be on the right side, namely, the 
one which happened to be in the 
ascendant for the time being, joined. 
.... The city authorities were on 
the point of crying, ‘ Imperator 
Orestes,’ but thought better of it, 
and waited for some one else to ery 
first—being respectable. Whereon 
the Prefect of the Guards, being a 
man of some presence of mind, and 
also not in anywise respectable, 
pricked up the Prefect of the Docks 
with the point of his dagger, and 
bade him, with a fearful threat, take 
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care how he played traitor. The 
worthy burgher roared incontinently 
—whether with pain or patriotism— 
and the whole array of respectabili- 
ties—having found. a Curtius who 
would leap into the gulf, joined in 
unanimous chorus, and saluted 
Orestes as Emperor; while Hypatia 
rose, amid the shouts of her aris- 
tocratic scholars, knelt before him, 
writhing inwardly with shame and 
despair, and entreated him to accept 
that tutelage of Greek commerce, 
supremacy, and philosophy which 
was forced on him by the unanimous 
voice of an adoring people 

‘It is false !’ shouted a voice from 
the highest tiers, agp to 
the women of the lower classes, 
which made all turn their heads in 
bewilderment. 

‘False! false! you are tricked! 
he is tricked! Heraclian was utterly 
routed at Ostia, and is fled to 
Carthage, with the Emperor's fleet 
in chase.’ 

‘She lies! drag the beast down!’ 
cried Orestes, utterly thrown off his 
balance by the sudden check. 

‘She? He! I,a monk, brought 
the news. Cyril has known it, and 
every Jew in the Delta has known 
it for a week past. So perish all the 
enemies of the Lord, caught in their 
own snare!’ 

And bursting desperately through 
the women who surrounded him, the 
monk vanished. 

An awful silence fell on all who 
heard. For a minute every man 
looked in his neighbour's face as if 
he longed to cut his throat, and get 
rid of one witness at least, of his 
treason. And then arose a tumult, 
which Orestes in vain attempted to 
subdue. Whether the populace 
believed the monk’s words or not, 
they were panic-stricken at the mere 
possibilty of their truth. Hoarse with 
denying, protesting, appealing, the 
would-be emperor had at last to 
summon his guards around him and 
Hypatia, aan make his way out of 
the theatre as best he could, while 
the multitude melted away like snow 
before the rain, and poured out into 
the streets in eddying and roarmg 
streams, to find every church = 
carded by Cyril with the particulars 
of Heraclian’s ruin. 
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LANDS OF THE MESSIAH, MAHOMET, AND THE POPE.* 


\ HEN a man writes a book of 
travel, the world has a right to 
put three questions. 

1. Who is he? 

2. Where has he been ? 

3. Is his book interesting ? 

We shall endeavour to answer 
these three queries in the order in 
which they are given. 

First, then, Dr. Aiton is a clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Kirk of 
Scotland, orthodox in his theology, 
and conservative in his politics, and 
he ministers to the spiritual well- 
being of a country parish situated 
some twenty miles from Edinburgh. 
He is fairly read in the classics and 
Biblical antiquities, and his know- 
ledge of the world is more compre- 
hensive and exact than is possessed 
by most of the cloth. He has tra- 
velled extensively in his own country 
and on the continent, and had made 
various appearances as an author 
before ——s to, and writing 
about, the land of the morning. In 
composition he is always clear, some- 
times eloquent, occasionally graphic, 
and very often coarse and valaer. 
He is, however, honest and unpre- 
judiced, and looks on all with which 
he comes in contact with a fresh 
and penetrating eye. 

As to his route, it lay by the ordi- 
nary path of the Mediterranean to 
Egypt and Palestine, and home by 
Turkey and Rome. 

As to his book, it is interesting, 
but it might have been made more 
so by condensation. The reverend 
doctor indulges in the unpardonable 
sin of book making. When an au- 
thor travels, we want him to describe 
what he sees, what he does, and 
what befals him. We do not thank 
him for historical disquisitions about 
every place that he passes through ; 
a sentence here and there may be 
necessary to indicate that we are 
perusing the pages of an intelligent 
traveller, but anything beyond this 
is sheer imposition. We do not, for 
example, require to be told of Sir 
John Moore’s connexion with 
Corunna, of Columbus’s with Cadiz, 
of Nelson's with Trafalgar, of Han- 
nibal’s with Carthage, of Paul’s with 





Malta, of Mehemet Ali’s with 
Cairo, &c. &c. Any well-authenti- 
cated, unpublished anecdote, or any 
striking, personal adventure relative 
to any of those localities, would be 
acceptable ; but we protest against 
Moses, Thucydides, Tacitus, Nie- 
buhr, or any other historian, sacred 
or profane, ancient or modern, being 
floated in large masses down the 
men of a book of travel. When 
)r. Aiton performs such offices as 
dispelling the mythic delusions re- 
garding Scylla and Charybdis he 
does his readers good service, and 
here we award him honour. Milton, 
Buffon, the Marquis of Ormond, 
Captain Smith, and others of modern 
date have exaggerated the dangers 
of this nautical marvel. 


There are certainly (quoth Dr. Aiton) 
two contrary currents, and these meet 
and whirl the waters round with, it is 
said, a rumbling sound, but I gaped and 
gazed up and down, and from shore to 
shore, and I could only detect a small 
swell and ripple on the waves beyond 
the calm waters of the rest of this sea, 
So still, indeed, was all around that I 
might have passed it a dozen times in a 
Highland herring boat without noticing 
anything remarkable of this terrible and 
far-famed whirlpool, and if I had not 
been on the outlook I could scarcely 
have detected that which the fancy of 
the poets has rendered classical by their 
vivid descriptions, .... Our steamer, 
with its powerful paddles, clove and 
crushed the ‘ boiling cauldron’ in perfect 
contempt..... It is remarkable, too, 
after all the nonsense that has been said 
that Scylla and Charybdis are upwards 
of ten miles apart, and not even within 
sight of each other, 


More of this kind of matter would 
have made Dr. Aiton’s book more 
readable: and perhaps he will say 
in reply that he put in as much of 
it as was in his power; but inasmuch 
as no large amount of such matter 
appears, we are driven back to 
the previous question, as to the 
undue multiplication of travelling 
records. 

Dr. Aiton tells us candidly that 
he is perfectly aware that ‘ every 
year cartloads of travels’ are pub- 
lished, that ‘not one book of a sea- 
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son pays the publisher,’ that ‘of a 
thousand copies of a work printed 
only about three hundred copies are 
sold,’ and yet he publishes. Why? 
He thinks he has ‘ gone farther east 
in one trip than many single tourists 
have hitherto done.’ He farther 
thinks that the oriental regions are 
in such a state of transition that ‘no 
traveller who has the capacity of a 
hen should traverse these distant 
regions without contributing some 
mites of information and devotion to 
the pubic treasury of amusement 
and piety.’ And, finally, he has 
‘sold his manuscript at a handsome 
sum.’ The last reason is irresistible, 
and to those who may be frightened 
at the idea of an inundation of 
books written. by authors of the 
calibre of the respectable biped re- 
ferred to by Dr. Aiton, we beg leave 
to whisper that the booksellers are 
likely to act as a good protection- 
wall between brainless tourists and 
the public. The bibliopoles are sen- 
sible in their generation, and will not 
behave so liberally to Dr. Aiton’s 
successors as his present publishers 
have done to him. We only wish 
that the latter gentlemen had acted 
as liberally to the public as they 
appear to have done to their author, 
and presented Dr. Aiton’s readers 
with maps and plates suitable to his 
book—those that presently figure in 
it have evidently done service in 
other tours. Dr. Aiton should not 
have allowed this, as it begets the 
suspicion that the book has been 
written to illustrate the plates, and 
not the plates got up to illustrate 
the book. 

Buta truce to fault-finding—let us 
take the road at once with Dr. 
Aiton. If not as bold and adventu- 
rous as Colonel Crockett he is singu- 
lar and courageous in his own way. 
‘I have made out,’ says he, ‘ as long 
and interesting a journey in as short 
a time and on as little expense 
(averaging a sovereign a day for 
four months), as any white man, not 
an American, ever accomplished.’ 
Not only has the Doctor been on the 
top of the Pyramids, and fired a 
pistol in one of their vaults, but he 
‘once went down about a thousand 
feet, to the bottom of the salt mines 
at Salzburg, in the south of Ger- 
many ;’ and better still after this, 
when in Palestine he ‘ descended 
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thirteen hundred and twelve feet 
below the bottom of the Red Sea.’ 
But as if to show that he was not 
omnipotent there was one traveller's 
feat which our reverend friend was 
wholly unable to accomplish, and 


that was to dine on a halfpenny in 
Malta. 


I had read that a traveller might dine 
on flesh, fish and fowl, for a halfpenny, 
and have pomegranates, and lemons, 
nectarines, figs, grapes, and melons, in 
every variety to the bargain, and I was 
simple enough to try the experiment, 
but I found to my cost that the state- 
ment was part of the nonsense sometimes 
mentioned by very judicious travellers, 


It is true modesty to confess a 
failure like this. 

Our author excels in Reststine 
Imposition. Indeed we do not 
know how far literal expounders 
would justify his occasional active 
conflicts with the sinful children of 
the East. 

In ascending the Pyramids, he 
remembered a remark made by a 
former visitor, and determined to 
watch the guides. His bargain was 
to reward his conductors not after 
the ascent, but after the descent, 
and he was determined to adhere to 
this resolution at all hazards. Dur- 
ing his perilous journey he twice 
sickened, but the Arabs brought him 
round, and finally succeeded in 
dragging him to the summit. At 
this elevation the guides tried to 
cajole him into liberality, but he was 
firm as the Pyramids themselves, 
and no backsheesh was forthcoming. 
The Arabs held him by each hand 
till he could look over the very edge 
of the precipice, and here a push or 
kick, or withdrawal of a hand would 
have precipitated the curious tra- 
veller into the abyss below, but the 
guides were faithful ; and at last, on 
one of them producing a huge knife 
that the traveller might be enabled 
to inscribe his name on one of the 
surrounding stones, the national pru- 
dence gave way, and two or three 
piastres were presented in exchange 
for this offering. AtCairo the Doctor 
had gone to the citadel to witness 
the constellation of the southern 
cross, and while engaged in this 
simple astronomical occupation, he 
was fired at by a janissary because 
he could not answer in the native 
tongue. The ball whistled past, but 
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dreading a repetition of the compli- 
ment he fell flat on the earth, 
and by simulating death time was 
_— for explanation and apology. 

tqually fortunate was our author 
in a rencontre with a Bedouin Arab. 
This incident occurred near Ramleh. 


I had just reached a fountain, and was 
drawing up my mule, when the Bedouin 
dashed down upon me, well mounted 
and well armed. He drew his horse 
across my path, and fiercely demanded 
money. By a sudden impulse I rose in 
my stirrups, and said in Italian that I 
was an Englishman, and that one far- 
thing he would not get. He instantly 
swung his musket round from his back, 
and levelled it over his horse’s head at 
my body. Without being at all terrified, 
I waved my hand and smiled, with an 
emotion as if of kindness and confidence 
in him ; and I instantly noticed the fea- 
tures of his face to change, and he 
seemed to hesitate, and soon turned 
away his musket. 


It was afterwards explained that 
the man was an officer of the Grand 
Sultan, and that he was authorized 
to levy permission money on all pas- 
sengers between Jaffa and Jerusa- 
lem. Dr. Aiton considered that the 
impost was illegal, and as his escort 
was strong, the Arab showed the 
white feather and did not press his 
demand. AtLydda also our traveller 
was stoned by the populace, but 
holding discretion to * the better 
part of valour he attempted no re- 
sistance, and urging his party to a 
hand-gallop, they were soon beyond 
the reach of their persecutors. The 
two following cases afford proof that 
wherever there was the smallest 
chance of victory Dr. Aiton did not 
spare hand or speech on his ene- 
mies. 


VILLANY OF ARAB WATERMEN. 

The steamer in which I was to leave 
Jaffa was ordered to sail at midnight, 
and there was a vast crowd and great 
confusion at the embarkation. All the 
villany of the Arab watermen was in 
active operation. My friend and I had 
arranged to be taken out to the steamer 
for a stipulated sum; but while other 
boats were going off, ours was still de- 
tained at the pier under a variety of 
flimsy pretences. A proposal was made 
to carry the luggage back to the shore, 
and to take away the boat somewhere 
else, a promise being given by the Arabs 
that they would return with it in plenty of 
time to take us on board before midnight, 
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By this time I was too old a traveller 
amid ruffians of this sort to permit so 
simple a fraud to be perpetrated. The 
crew insisted on taking hold of the oars, 
and my friend and I persisted on pre- 
venting them. We saw that nothing 
but determined courage would carry the 
day. I therefore did not hesitate to 
grasp the skipper firmly by the throat 
till I almost choked him, threatening 
also to toss him headlong into the sea, 
We also threatened loudly to go back to 
the English consul and to have them 
punished for their conduct. Awed a 
little, and seeing that we were not to be 
so easily done as they expected, not- 
withstanding that we had been so simple 
as to pay our fare before we started, they 
did at last push off the boat, but it was 
only after a fashion of their own. Every 
forty yards their oars struck work, and 
they demanded more money. The sea 
was rough even beyond the breakers, 
and the grave-stone of certain drowned 
Englishmen which I had seen in the 
garden of Jaffa was enough to convince 
me that the guiding of a boat by savages 
in the dark through the neck of such a 
harbour, with whirling currents and 
terrifying waves, was a matter of consi- 
derable danger. There was no remedy 
for it but continuing to set the crew at 
defiance, knowing that they could not 
upset the boat without endangering their 
own lives as well as ours. They wetted 
us, however, purposely with the spray, 
and did their best to frighten us by rock- 
ing the boat like a cradle. First, one 
piastre (about two-pence halfpenny) was 
given to the skipper, then the boat was 
advanced about a hundred yards, when 
the oars were laid down once’ more. 
Another row [but not with the oar] was 
the consequence, at the end of which, 
another piastre was doled out, and for- 
ward we moved till fairly within cry of 
the ship, when I called out for assistance, 
and they pushed us directly alongside, 
behind the paddle-box. Here again 
they detained the luggage, anddemanded 
more backsheesh, but I laid hold of the 
rope hanging down from the rails of the 
steamer, and crying to my companion to 
sit still and watch our property, I ran 
up the side of the ship and called for the 
captain. Looking down upon them, he 
threatened to sink them in the ocean if 
they did not bring everything on deck in 
a minute. When I saw the luggage 
brought up and my friend and I a 
on board, I thought that all was well 
enough, although we had got a ducking 
in the surf; but in a little my friend 
found that he had been robbed of his 
purse containing two sovereigns and 
some small money, but nobody could 
tell whether this had been done in the 
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crowd on the pier, or when he was in 
the boat, or when helped up the side of 
the ship. 


OUR AUTHOR ALSO DEFIED THE NEAPO- 
LITAN AUTHORITIES. 

When the steamer anchored off Na- 
ples, a strong posse of police officers 
jumped on board to inspect the passen- 
gers. We were ranked on the deck and 
counted off like sheep, then we were 
compared as to age, face, and figure, 
with the descriptions given in our pass- 
ports. Part of the police landed, and 
the rest were left as a guard on the 
passengers, to prevent any of them from 
leaving the vessel. In two or three 
hours one of the body returned, and 
handed to those against whom there was 
no suspicion a permit to go on shore. 
Down we jumped into the many boats 
alongside the ship, but to our surprise, 
an order was given to take us to the 
maritime police-office, which mayalmost 
be said to stand ona rock in the sea. 
Here on landing we were marched into 
a large room, to be inspected a second 
time, and were further minutely ex- 
amined as to where we had been, where 
we meant to go, how long we were to 
remain in Naples, and on what errand 
we had come thither. Having also 
passed this ordeal without suspicion, I 
was called on to ticket my residence, and 
told that I would not be allowed to leave 
the office till I did so. We were next 
conducted to the custom-house, where 
our luggage was inspected in a very 
cursory manner, but where ovr books, 
letters, and papers were examined very 
strictly—here the authorities were some- 
what puzzled with some of my slips of 
paper, whichwere written in the languages 
of Arabia, Turkey, and Greece. But at 
last I was relieved and permitted to 
drive off to my hotel. Here, again, on 
my arrival, I was ordered to register 
myself in every particular as before, and 
I was told that this description would 
forthwith be lodged in the general police 
office for the city and interior of the 
kingdom. Thinking that all this was 
now surely more than enough, I ordered 
a bath, and was enjoying it when I was 
startled by a knock at the door by ano- 
ther policeman, sent to inquire still more 
minutely. This personage was told to 
wait till I found it convenient to put on 
my clothes, when he would be received 
with all courtesy, but he went off rather 
surprised and indignant at my assurance. 
Having issued out of the bath and bed- 
room, and sat down to breakfast, two 
police officers, apparently of a higher 
class, called, and inquired why I dis- 
missed the former emissary in the darin, 
way I had ventured to do; I stated the 
facts in vindication, and when those did 
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not seem to be satisfactory I threatened 
to eat my breakfast in silence unless they 
became more civil. The landlord inter- 
fered, and the officials grumblingly re- 
tired. . . . . I prepared tosaunterforth, 
and was warned against spies. On 
walking out I found that the cabman 
who had brought me from the custom- 
house to the hotel, had been under ex- 
amination as to all I had said and done 
since landing two hours before. 

Two spies accosted the worthy 
Doctor, one in the street, and the 
other at the table @hote; but 
although addressing him in good 
English, their object was transpa- 
rent, and he avoided their snares. 

From day today (hecontinues) my steps 
were traced, and my every idle word 
recorded, in going out to Herculaneum, 
or Vesuvius, or Pompeii, or anywhere 
else; or at the railway-station, or at the 
harbour, or in a cab, or in walking 
along the street, or by the way side. 


As might have been expected, he 
did not get his passport without dif. 
ficulty. He had resolved on going 
to Rome by land, stopping by the 
way at Gaeta, &c., an arrangement 
which admitted of two days’ leisure 
for procuring his passport and pack- 
ing up. 

Resolved to take time by the forelock, 
I called a cab and drove to the interior 
police for the important document-— 
there I was told to go to the maritime 
office, and when I went to it I was told 
to go back to the office from whence I 
came; where at last I found the object 
of my search. Everything being right, 
and with my passport in hand I naturally 
thought that a very few minutes would 
finish the transaction, but in this I was 
much mistaken, I was turned from one 
office to another, my description was 
recorded in one large book after another, 
and a dollar was charged by this and by 
that official; and when at last I expected 
that all was finished, and well I might 
expect it, because I had trotted for four 
hours up stairs and down stairs, and 
round corners and into nine or ten dif- 
ferent apartments—I was coolly told to 
come back at four o’clock, when I would 
receive my passport. I accordingly re- 
turned at the hour appointed, but the 
premises were shut up, and some person 
told me to come back next morning 
soon after ten o’clock. Idid so, but lot 
it was one of their numerous saints’ days, 
and so there was no help for it but to 
call again the day after, and in this way 
I lost the conveyance which was to take 
me to Rome by land. After all this 
running and disappointment, I went to 
the office rather out of temper, telling 
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the authorities that I would request as I 
required, an interview with my ambas- 
sador on the subject. of my passport. 
This intimation produced only a con- 
temptuous sneer, and some insulting 
remarks from one of the young officials, 
which I answered by actually clenching 
my fist, stretching out my arm, and 
threatening to punish the offender on 
the spot. To my surprise I was politely 
requested to be seated, and assured that 
my passport would be forthcoming securo 
e momento, and in fifteen minutes it was 
in my pocket. 

There was nothing about our tra- 
veller calculated to excite the sus- 
picion of the Neapolitan police, ex- 
cept that he had come from Malta, 
the great rendezvous for refugees ; 
and that he wore a sexagenarian 
white beard of four months’ growth, 
which might have looked like fra- 
ternizing symbolically with the Red 
Republicans. 

ur reverend author gives a lugu- 
brious account of a portion of 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 

What a hurry-skurry there was in the 
dark in getting into the vans at the hotel 
door, to be conveyed to the Mahmoudie 
Canal. When I arrived I found the 
barge in which we were to be conveyed 
both very confined and dirty; but 
it proceeded at tolerable speed, drawn 
by horses, which were pursued by well- 
mounted Arabs, —s lashing, and 
crackling with their whips. We all 

a fearful night of suffocation and 
jambing, fasting, and feasted on by mil- 
lions. I managed to stretch my carcase 
for an hour or two ina cabin of frightful 
odour, but to sleep was impossible. The 
poor overland ladies, what with one dis- 
comfort and another, were almost driven 
to distraction. .... The ramping and 
stamping, and roaring and scrambling, 
for room to sit or lie, was horrific. Such 
was my first introduction to Egyptian 
discomforts, reeking with putridity, and 
swarming with every variety of squalor 
and vermin. At last day dawned, when 
matters were not quite so bad; but we 
moved over our fifty miles of ditch-water 
to Atfeh, in a manner the most uncom- 
fortable any poor sinners ever suffered. 

In a more cheerful strain, is a 
description of 
A MIDNIGHT MEETING OF HOME AND OUT- 

WARD-BOUND ON THE OVERLAND TRACK. 

The sky beamed with a bright glare 
in the east. At first it was indistinct, 
but it became stronger and better de- 
fined as it came nearer; and for a time 
I could not comprehend what was in- 
dicated by it. It turned out to be the 
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overland passengers from India and 
China, who had landed at Suez, and 
were going with all speed towards the 
shores of the Levant, as our party were 
hurrying towards the head of the Red 
Sea. Each of our vans had, seated be- 
side the driver, an Arab with flambeaux 
in his hand; and as we mustered up- 
wards of thirty carriages, the united 
light of these could not fail to produce a 
glare of light gleaming from the sand 
below to the sky above. As the number 
of caravans now advancing on us was 
double that of ours, the glare of their 
flambeaux was proportionally greater; 
and as we approached at midnight in the 
grossest period of the darkness, the scene 
was very imposing. The vans of both 
parties were extended in long line, and 
abreast of one another. They seemed 
like host encountering host when Greek 
meets Greek. But far from it, for a 
loud simultaneous cry of hearty welcome 
ran along both lines. Ten minutes were 
allowed for stopping; then what a hurry 
in getting down from the carriages, what 
recognition of friends, and what running 
and roaring, and shaking of hands. 
Within the vans which came up from 
Suez there still sat the aged Nabob and 
the wounded warrior, the delicate and 
invalid female, and the pale mother with 
her sickly children, attended by their 
copper-coloured Indian ayahs. But 
there sprung firmly to the ground, at a 
leap, rattling with accoutrements, mili- 
tary officers, returning to England on 
leave of absence. There were bronzed, 
sinewy-looking men standing around, 
with calm and careless hauteur, con- 
scious that they had made a fortune, and 
that their frame was not damaged by 
the climate. There were others creeping 
in the crowd from the fatal swamps of 
Hindostan, with diseased livers, hearts, 
or lungs, hurrying home to die in 
England, or perchance, to be buried at 
Malta. Others, with death in their 
looks, had fallen sick when fighting their 
way back. But one absorbing desire 
beat in every heart, and flowed with 
their blood in every vein—that they 
might be spared to land at Southampton, 
to breathe the air of their native coun- 
try, and to enjoy their withered old age 
amid the scenes of their boyhood. A 


" stentorian voice called out, ‘Is there any- 


body here from Perthshire?’ A High- 
lander sounded, with nasal vernacular, 
‘I am from Inverness.’ One gentleman, 
apparently with a keen scent after po- 
litics, cried out, ‘Are the Whigs still in 
power?’ ‘No,’ replied a rattling young 
fellow, ‘the Queen has kicked them all 
to the devil, long since.’ An anxious 
merchant from Bombay, with cheeks like 
a Chinese puzzle, asked very earnestly, 
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‘Is it true that a war has broken out 
between England and Russia?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said another, ‘and we have lost three 
seventy-fours and five frigates. The price 
of tallow from the Baltic is terribly up 
in consequence; because they are fight- 
ing their battles, both on sea and land, 
by candle-light.’ ‘Is the outgoing go- 
vernor of Hong Kong here?’ ‘Yes,’ 
answered the worthy colonel. ‘How are 
you?’ says another Indian; ‘is your 
brother still member for Surrey? But 
soon above all the noise and confusion, 
the unwelcome sounds were heard, 
‘Time’s up! Time's up!’ ‘Take your 
seats.’ ‘Yellah! Yellah!’ cried the 
Arabs. ‘ Where's our carriage? cried 
two ladies, frantic with despair. ‘We 
have lost the doctor,’ cried a third. 
‘Papa, where are you?’ screamed a tall, 
active needie of a boy. ‘Oh, here he is!’ 
‘Get in, get in.’ ‘They are going off, 
and you will be left behind.’ ‘Stop one 
minute, driver.’ ‘Farewell!’ ‘God 
bless you!’ ‘The same to our friends in 
the East!’ And in a minute more the 
parties separated, the distance becoming 
greater and the light less very rapidly 
indeed.’ 

No tfaveller in modern times can 
dispense with the statistical, and ac- 
cordingly, we areinformedthatat the 
middle station of the overland route 
the water is good, but very scarce ; 
the reason being that ‘each bucket- 
ful is worth half-a-crown, and that it 
eosts the establishment seven hun- 
dred pounds in the year to bring 
the pure element on the backs of 
dromedaries from the Nile, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles.’ 

Dr. Aiton, in common with 
Richard the Third, Cromwell, Bun- 
yan, &c., was occasionally assailed 
with 

TERRIBLE VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 


While journeying towards Jerusalem, 
we were led one night to the door of a 
ruinous convent, and the noise of our 
arrival disturbed several owls; but most 
of all was I afraid of scorpions, and of 
wild beasts possibly denned in the cor- 
ner. However, as directed, we walked 
into the convent in the dark. Mv friend 
was before me, and at once he fell into 
a hole filled with water. He said that 
it was a well, but I was afraid that it 
had been a coal pit. A light was brought, 
and when it revealed the filthiness of 
the place, I became peevish, and forbade 
Solomon to spread out my bed, pur- 
posing to sit all night on a stone. But 
my kind friend, in the exercise of a 
better discretion, prepared himself for 
sleep, and affectionately urged me to do 
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the same. The tired mules were put 
into one corner of the ruins, with food 
laid before them, and our beds were 
spread down in the other. I was much 
over-fatigued. I felt alternately fits of 
cold and of heat, and a sort of nervous 
tremour come over my whole frame. I 
was apprehensive, as the place bore a 
bad character, that some robbery might 
be attempted upon us in the night-time. 
I started up several times in my sleep, 
and then I saw nothing but the canopy 
of the sky shining clear, with a few 
glaring stars, through a crevice in the 
roof of the old church, and even this 
peaceful sight seemed to present some 
undefined terror. Again, I would dream 
of home— of my flock, and my dispensing 
to them the elements of Christ’s broken 
body and blood shed for the remission of 
the sins of many—of my kindred in the 
far East, and even of the spirits of the 
departed, one of whom, pale, but 
pleasant-like, seemed to be present, 
standing and stooping over my bed. I 
felt very thirsty, and actually dreamt 
that the cold and clear waters of a spout 
near my manse at Dolphinton were purl- 
ing down my burning throat. The notes 
of the nightingale, the cry of owls, and 
the barking of jackalls, mingled toge- 
ther in my ear; and, together with the 
mosquitos, tormented me almost to mad- 
ness. Last of all, I dreamt that there 
came to me my old enemy (query, the 
Arab who demanded backsheesh ') like 
a burning baboon led on by Satan in a 
red-hot chain, to tell me for my comfort 
that he had sworn the younger Hannibal 
at the altar never to be at peace with the 
Romans. I awakened at the sound, and 
found that it was only Solomon with a 
flambeau in his hand, leading his don- 
key past me in a halter, to be loaded for 
the road. And I was gratified to find 
that the day had now dawned, and 
that in my after journey I had nothing 
more treacherous to contend with than 
an ass. 


Jerusalem furnished another simi- 
lar season of horror. 


On the night previous to my departure, 
and immediately before going to bed, I 
went out, and knowing it would be the 
last occasion of the kind, I walked about 
and thought of the past and the future, 
and of their consequences to me and 
mine, my flock and my friends when in 
eternity. I turned quite accidentally 
towards Calvary, which presented at 
the time the dark and undefined scene 
of our Saviour’s sufferings. In the 


instant I was startled by the howl of a 

hungry dog, which rose from the spot 

sounding as if from hell, filling not only 

my heart, but the whole horizon with 

In a state of great 
3B 


momentary horror. 
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agitation I rushed into my room and 
almost fainted at the light of my candle. 
While memory, and reason, and piety 
retain their seat, the recollection of this 
incident, and the contrast it gave of 
Calvary and the Mount of Olives, shall 
never be effaced from my brain. 

These terrors of the night may be 
explainedon psychological principles, 
but without entering into philosophi- 
cal disquisitions on the point, we 
may remind the reader of the well- 
known anecdote of Mrs. Siddons, 
who, when studying the character 
of Lady Macbeth, at midnight, acci- 
dentally caught a glimpse of her own 
face inthe mirror, and wassohorrified 
at the sight that she rushed to bed 
in deadliest terror. This may help 
to explain how Dr. Aiton, when in 
a high state of nervous excitement, 
was frightened by the barking of a 
dog and by the sight of a harmless 
candle. But while acquitting our 
author of anything like mental 
aberration, by being subjected to 
such visitations, we yet think he 
might have described them in more 
mild language, if indeed there was 
any necessity for describing them 
at all, of which we have grave doubts. 

The Doctor has an emphatic 
WARNING AGAINST FRENCH STEAMERS, 


which we feel it to be our duty to 
cite :— 

One word as to those vessels in the 
Levant and Mediterranean. They are, 
one and all, lazy, dirty tubs, to be 
avoided as much as the yellow fever by 
any English gentleman, The accommoda- 
tion is far inferior to the Austrian 
steamers—the filth and vermin are worse 
than those of Egypt. The passengers 
are actually starved ; English travellers 
are insulted by Frenchmen, and rendered 
as uncomfortable as possible by the au- 
thorities on board. They are cheated on 
every hand, and a different rate of charge 
broughtagainst them. They are scarcely 
permitted to walk the deck, far less to 
take any position so as to obtain a view 
for a minute or two ; and as toa French- 
man lending an English voyager a spy- 
glass, or telling him the name of an 
island, he would rather spit in his face. 

Our friend is amusing on 

QUARANTINE. 

The quarantine may be denominated 
the night-mare of horror to all travellers 
in the East. It is a novelty to an Eng- 
lishman on his first trip morning ward, 
and worthy of a more minute descrip- 
tion than it has yet attained. Whena 
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traveller comes to a country liable to 
plague, before entering the harbour of 
destination, a small yellow flag is hoisted, 
a dingy picture of disease and melan- 
choly, a dirty ray of abomination, and 
badge of unclean seclusion from the 
western world. Some of the officers are 
next sent off in a boat, who return with 
one of the quarantine lighters, which 
takes the passengers and their luggage 
on shore in front of the building. It is 
generally a large square barrack, well 
white-washed or shining with ochre. 
The windows with their iron bars, and 
the deep heavy stone-wall surrounding 
the whole givesto the place the aspect of 
amad-house. The first article that pre- 
sents itself is a man having bare feet, 
and bare brawny legs stuck into red 
morocco slippers; and he has no dress 
except a blue cotton blouse, gathered in 
at the neck, waist and knees. He has 
a dirty tarboosh and percule on his head, 
which is shaved, excepting a round tuft 
of long hair on the crown. He hasa 
flabby, deep sunk eye, with a squint 
both natural and roguish, and his com- 
pressed lip and whole sinister counte- 
nance tell that he is a man in office. 
He holds a large bunch of rusty keys in 
his left hand, and a long, straight pole 
in his right. He occupies the narrow 
path up to the quarantine ; and should 
the passengers attempt to pass him he 
drives them back with as little ceremony 
as if they were oxen at a cattle market. 
In a short time there appears another 
personage more important still. He 
can produce little or no forehead, and 
boasts of two restless, piercing, ferret- 
like eyes. He orders the morocco 
slippered official to marshal us in a row, 
and thus we stand rank and file till we 
are counted and compared with the cap- 
tain’s list and our passport. Then the 
word of command is given, & la militaire, 
and in French, to show our tongues. As 
some of the passengers do not, and 
others will not, understand the language, 
the medical officer suits the action to the 
word and himself protrudes a tongue like 
shoe leather. Then he walks along, look- 
ing carefully at all the tongues as he 
passes. He comes to a person who has 
some suspicious sort of eruption on his 
face, and he gives a jump, crying, ‘ Mon 
Dieu ? and he utters some Arabic words 
to the guarduano with the keys. The 
guarduano steps back toa box and takes 
from it a narrow slip of fine thin paper, 
which he dips in the sea. This is 
wrapped round the wrist of the person 
suspected. Then Monsieur le Docteur 
applies his digits to the pulse, and stands 
with a face and attitude worthy of being 
daguerreotyped. Thenhe says something 
more in Arabic, and a second slip of 
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wetted silk paper is applied to the other 
arm, and the pulse felt as before. Then 
muttering the words, ‘Tres bien, tres 
bien,’ he passes on to inspect the 
Bedouins, who ridiculously enough are 
standing all the while with their tongues 
protruded. After this inspection, the 
voyagers are admitted to quarantine, 
and are accordingly conducted into a 
large square court, into which a number 
of small apartments open like stalls in a 
stable. Three individuals are generally 
led into one of these cells as their place 
of imprisonment, and the doors are care- 
fully locked and bolted. 

The detention is now limited to 
five days, and food is allowed to be 
imported from the ship or neigh- 
bouring hotels, and altogether the 
nuisance is made as tolerable as pos- 
sible, but as the doctor had four 
quarantines, the annoyance is really 
a serious one. 

The author’s work, as indicated 
by the title, treats of the Holy Land, 
Arabia, and Italy. Regarding holy 
sites in Palestine he is praiseworthily 
uncritical ; if he does not see the 
exact spot, he can perceive the whole 
district within whose limits the scene 
must have been laid, and his piety 
warms up to a standard that would 
have satisfied Dr. Johnson himself. 
Regarding Mahommedan territories 
our readers may judge from our ex- 
tracts; but as to Papal scenes we 
are bound to say that Dr. Aiton is 
not satisfactory. His strictures on 
Roman Catholicism savour too much 
of the ordinary No-Popery school of 
scribes. The following passage is 
an exception to this remark, and 
with it we shall conclude our ex- 
tracts :— 


INDUSTRIAL STATE OF THE POPE'S 
DOMINIONS, 


I had not travelled long in the Papal 
States till I saw that the whole country 
presented an aspect as deserted and 
dreary as Palestine itself. The sky was 
cloudless, the atmosphere clear, and the 
climate without a fault, but the face of 
the earth seemed as if under the curse of 
the Almighty. It was waste and wet, 
unfenced and uncultivated, and thinly 
peopled, full of willows, briars, and 
thorns, overgrown with weeds, and worn 
out with scourging, cropping, and all 
manner of mismanagement. A solitary 
dwelling, standing like a square tower, 
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is to be seen here, and another not nearer 
than a mile or two distant, and between 
the two nothing is seen to exist. No 
cattle comparatively speaking are graz- 
ing; no farmers with their family or 
servants are working in the fields ; no 
ploughmen whistling between the stilts ; 
no shepherd with his flocks and herds— 
all is solitude equal to that in the Valley 
of Gilgal, in the plains of Galilee, or in 
the reeking swamps of Asia Minor. 
Every eight or ten miles along the road 
there is a station presenting a series of 
stone walls and dead-like buildings, sur- 
passing far in deserted dreariness the 
resting places in the desert between 
Grand Cairo and Suez. Forth from one 
door of the inn there issue a few ostlers, 
lazy and dirty, who talk and yawn, and 
rub their eyes, and by-and-bye com- 
mence to unharness the horses. ‘This 
once accomplished they begin to tnink 
of bringing forth the other lean, luboerly 
animals which are doomed to drag the 
menagerie to the next stage. The 
machine actually begins to move again, 
and we proceed at the rate of Womb- 
well’s caravans, or a little faster. 1 state 
it as a positive fact, that from Civita 
Vecchia, and almost till I reached Rome, 
our cavalcade met, on this grand ap- 
proach from the only harbour of the 
capital of Italy, only two empty carts, 
which had evidently been in town with 
fruit. The picture of civilized life is as 
lamentable as can well be imagined. No 
single trace of happy, prosperous, well- 
paid industry greets the eye along the 
whole road from one end of it to the 
other. Rags, filth, ignorance, and super- 
stition are the prominent features that 
meet the observation of the traveller. 
There are no schools but for the educa- 
tion of young priests. And in the culti- 
vation of the fields there is an evident 
neglect of all the approved methods of 
turning land to profit. I believe the 
roads have not been repaired since the 
death of the twelve Cesars, 

We now take leave of the Rev. 
Dr. Aiton. We cannot commend 
his volume as exhibiting the terse- 
ness of the author of Kothen, the 
picturesque descriptions of Warbur- 
ton, the poetic fervour of Lamartine, 
the biblical learning of Robinson, 
the devotional earnestness of Bonar 
and M‘Cheyne, the minute accuracy 
of Laing, or the artless simplicity of 
the lady traveller Ida Pfeiffer, but 
it has honesty and freshness, and is 
never dull or wearisome. 
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THE EMPIRE IN FRANCE: ITS PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES 
IN EUROPE. 


T is an old proverb and generally 
a true one, that no man is a pro- 
it inhisown country. Yet on 

. Thiers, who is much more of a 
practical than an inspired man, de- 
clared fifteen or sixteen months ago, 
that the Empire in France was 
made, most men who relied on the 
evidence of facts or the suggestions 
of common sense fully credited his 
vaticination. Time, which reveals 
all things, which nakedly exposes all 
things, and which ultimately wears 
out all things, will probably the day 
after this meets the reader's eye 
convince him that in one respect at 
least M. Thiers was a true prophet. 
For at the very moment sles the 
honoured ashes of the greatest, the 
most glorious, the most self-denying, 
and the most truly patriotic of Eng- 
land's heroes were lee committed 
to the earth in the Cathedral of St. 
Paul, the imperial robes of Louis 
Napoleon the Third were being cut 
out, fashioned, and embroidered in 
gold, silver, and filagree work, 
ready to use on the 2nd, 10th, or 
20th of December, as to his Im- 
perial and Royal Highness may 
seem most fitting. Who shall 
after this say that anything is im- 
possible to man ? 

A few years ago—say even this 
day five years—M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte was three years in arrear 
of rent in the parish of St. James. 
He could not pay his tailor’s, or his 
upholsterer’s, or his wine merchant’s 
bill, or meet one-half of his engage- 
ments in the city or in the west end. 
He dined off the 1s. 6d. joint at the 
Junior United Service Club—ac- 
cepted invitations given by young 
Tomkins and old Jenkins —con- 
sorted with jobbers on the Stock 
Exchange of Hebrew faith and prac- 
tices—called those greasy rogues his 
dear friends, hob-nobbed with them 
—ate their peaches, drank their 
maraschino, swallowed their claret 
—accepted their pecuniary aid— 
waltzed and polked with their 
daughters—gave his arm to their fat 
wives in anticipation of the loan to 
come, and now behold this boon 
companion of every Israelitish and 
Christian jobber, of every graceless, 
reckless, Trish peer, out at both 


elbows and in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, the Prince President 
while we write, of one of the greatest 
and, after England, the most civilized 
nations under the sun, and ready to 
be proclaimed, possibly within four- 
and-twenty hours, its hereditary 
Emperor, with a right to limit and 
define who shall be his successors. 
Is not this stranger and apparently 
more unreal than any romance of 
Mrs. Anna Radcliff, or Monk Lewis, 
or Godwin—stranger than even the 
history of the heroes of the more 
extraordinary romances of Maturin ? 
Yet it is a palpable fact— the 
existence of w Nich no man can 
gainsay —a fact the potent signi- 
ficancy of which cannot be mis- 
taken by any one pretending to the 
character of statesman, or even of 
third-rate politician. 

We are not of the number of 
those who would interfere or quarrel 
with the selection of the Taek 
people, if this Bonaparte be really 
bond fide their choice. If they 
choose out a stick or stone—a 
bramble or a briar for emperor, for 
king, or for head of the state, so 


far as vegards the internal go- 


vernment of France, the choice is 
indifferent to every Englishman of 
common sense and right feeling. 
But France in its external and Eu- 
ropean relations is a portion of the 
general system to the working 
movements of which the thinking 
veople of these realms—of Belgium, 
folland, Denmark, Sweden, Sar- 
dinia, and the other States of Italy, 
as well as of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia have a right to look. If 
France be governed by a prince 
with representative chambers, suit- 
able and just, faithfully expressing 
the wishes of the people, and giving 
free current and vent to opinion 
in the legislature and in the press, 
we have the experience of three 
reigns and of ivty-thnes years 
in point of time to prove that 
however the nation may be oc- 
casionally internally agitated, yet 
that in its external relations all en- 
gagements will be fulfilled—that no 
pact will be broken, that no nation- 
ality will be interfered with, that the 
independence of the very smallest, 
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as well as of the most powerful 
states, will be respected, and that 
the system of Europe, as established 
at the Congress of Vienna, will re- 
main as it now exists, modified only 
by the severance of Belgium from 
Holland, and its erection into an in- 
dependent state. But under the 
present system have we any such 
guarantee? Within the last twelve 
months we have seen the president 
of the French Republic accomplish, 
by conspiracy, a military revolution; 
we have seen him, disregarding his 
oath of office, establish himself tem- 
porary dictator; and under the 
pressure of the sword, under the 
pressure of mingled terror and 
popular delusion, we have seen him 
voted president for ten years, with 
the pretence that this would produce 
stability, that factions would cease 
their rivalry,and that all would settle 
downintoanattitude of acquiescence, 
if not of contentment. As to sta- 
bility, where is the proof of it? The 
very settlement, hatched in con- 
spiracy and begotten in crime not 
twelve months ago, and which we 
were told was to last ten years, had 
not lasted more than as many 
months when a pensioned and ser- 
vile senate was summoned to create 
anempire and anemperor. Is there 
anything savouring of stability or of 
the seeds of stability in these mu- 
tations ? What warrant have we that 
an empire confirmed in the autumn 
will endure any longer than the pre- 
sidency of ten years, which has 
evaporated in as many months? In 
a well constituted, or in a really 
settled state of society, these strange 
and sudden metamorphoses could 
never take place. It is because 
France has been torn by factions, 
each desiring the triumph of its own 
opinions and its own chiefs, and the 
destruction and annihilation of all 
rival factions, that one man has been 
enabled, by gaining over a few 
military commanders, to triumph 
over Socialists and Communists— 
over Democratic and Moderate Re- 
sublicans — over Orleanists and 

ourbonites of the elder branch, 
and over those fusionists who would 
wish to merge the interests and pre- 
tensions of the House of Orleans in 
those of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. If any three of these 
half-dozen parties had come to agree- 
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ment as to a common course of 
action, it would have been impossible 
for any one man, let him be never so 
crafty, cool, and persevering, to have 
blinded, bound, and gagged a great 
and gallant nation as Louis Napoleon 
has manacled and mastered France 
within the last three hundred and 
sixty days. 
The Sention and chances of ex- 
istence of such a power as this are 
to be counted not by weeks, by 
months, by quarters, by half years, 
or by years, but by days and hours 
only. Ié is a system irregular, ex- 
ceptional, abnormal, living a feverish, 
fitful, fearful, uneasy life, a system 
born of conspiracy and revolution, 
and which may die as suddenly as it 
was called into existence either by 
the one or bythe other, either by 
conspiracy or by revolution. While, 
therefore, men in office and in au- 
thority in the European cabinets are 
Send on this first day of December, 
1852, to look on the all but full- 
blown empire of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte as an existing fact for the 
instant moment, they are also bound 
to be prepared either for its anta- 
gonistic action in reference to Eu- 
rope, for its open hostility as to Bel- 
gium, Piedmont, Turkey, or Egypt, 
or mayhap as to England herself. 
It may be very well for the apolo- 
gists of the existing government in 
France to say that the unlimited 
power and sway of one man offered 
the only hope of refuge and of 
shelter to a people exhausted and 
fatigued by long civil troubles, and 
a series of revolutions. Panegyrists 
eager to vie in servility with the 
priests and bishops of France, who 
preach from their altars a naked and 
unmitigated despotism, may en- 
deavour to blind their dupes by de- 
praving and drugging to a species of 
drunken drowsiness public opinion ; 
but the awakened and thinking 
among the statesmen and politicians 
of Europe must be well aware that a 
man who becomes the irresponsible 
and absolute chief of a great country 
like France, by irregular means, must 
givethat country eithersuch freedom 
as it heretofore enjoyed, or the onl 
compensation for that freedom whic. 
a Frenchman is willing to accept for 
slavery at home, namely, military or 
naval glory abroad. ‘he question 
then for England and Europe to 
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consider is, which of the two alter- 
natives Monsieur Bonaparte will 
adopt. If outof his great benignity 
and bounty he accords of his imperial 
will some freedom of speech or of 
opinion to the now mute and im; 
passive people who suffer his sway, 
their first effort will be, with a true 
Suria franchese, to recover their sus- 
pended rights, and to cashier the 
man who has deprived them of their 
birthright and inheritance. This 
the embryo emperor has cunning 
enough to see. We may there- 
fore be assured that he has no 
thought of taking either the bit 
or the bridle out of the mouths 
of his subjects, who would only 
use their freedom of speech to excite 
to acts and deeds of opposition and 
revolt. This is thoroughly well 
known to M. Bonaparte and his 
satellites. The experiment of em- 
ploying the people in railroads, in 
canals, and in docks, is therefore 
now being put into practice. To 
this end, companies, joint-stock and 
en commandité, have been created 
in every town in France, and more 
especially in the capital. The shares 
in these schemes have been thrown 
on the Paris market, and never 
since the days of Law, of Mississippi 
scheme notoriety, has there been 
such inordinate and profligate gam- 
bling among the bourgeoisie. The 
scenes that occurred at the Rue 
Quincampeaux, so graphically de- 
scribed by Duclos and Marmontel, 
are but a faint type of what has 
been taking place during the last 
three months at the Bourse and the 
streets adjacent. Men and women, 
old and young, of all callings and 
of all conditions, have flocked to the 
Bourse, the Place de la Bourse, the 
Rue Vivienne, and the Passage 
des Panoramas, there to inscribe 
their names for shares and actions 
in all kinds of canals, railroads, and 
docks, and even for a Flotte Com- 
merciale, as though such a fleet 
could be created by such a process. 
There have not been wanting Eng- 
lish agents to stimulate and encou- 
rage our own countrymen to invest 
their monies in these undertakings. 
One well known ex-Jew jobber of 
the Stock Exchange, not content 
with pronouncing a panegyric in 
barbarous and ungrammatical Eng- 
lish on M. Bonaparte, in a letter to 
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the morning organ of the Derbyite 
ministry, as the saviour of society 
and the restorer of industry, points 
to the share-list as affording un- 
equivocal and triumphant evidence 
of this ‘Prince President’s’ great 
merits. Owing to enormous pufling 
and Jew manceuvring and manipu- 
lation, the funds and shares of all 
kinds in Paris have risen enormously 
during the last four months, during 
which time certain officials have not 
failed to make a golden harvest; but 
when the agents de change in the 
middle of the past month required 
that speculators should deposit 150 
francs on every share, an enormous 
fall in all actions was the immediate 
consequence. This shows how very 
rotten is the whole system. In 
truth, if there be not a political 
there is sure, sooner or later, to be 
a financial explosion, when all the 
scheming robbery and shameless 
jobbing of the last twelve months 
must be laid bare. The reaction 
will then be terrible, and the fall in 
shares and public securities great 
and sudden. Masses of labourers 
and workmen now employed will 
then be thrown out of work; hun- 
dreds andthousands of petits rentiers 
who had embarked their small 
savings in these undertakings will 
be ruined, and a cry will arise that 
those who have made the Bourse one 
vast hell—one huge Rouge et Noir 
and chicken-hazard table shall be 
made to disgorge the ill-gotten pelf. 
To avoid the exposure of this im- 
moral gambling—to cover the deficit 
created by hisown enormous personal 
expenditure and the sums lavished on 
mistresses, operas, theatres, reviews, 
stag-huntings, and other raree- 
shows, some new means of employ- 
ment must be invented fora restless, 
active, and energetic people. Sham 
stock-exchange schemes cannot last 
for more than one season. Public 
works on a gigantic scale cannot be 
continued for ever if there be notan 
equilibrium between thereceipts and 
the expenditure. We repeat, there- 
fore, again and again, that the 
future Emperor must either give the 
French freedom at home or con- 
quest abroad, else the very army to 
which he owes his power will be- 
come discontented and mutinous. 
Let it be remembered that there is 
now no literature nor literary enter- 
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prise —there are no historical or 

olitical disquisitions —there is no 
journalism properly so called, for 
the journals are filled merely with 
extracts from foreign papers and 
long recitals of the excursions and 
hunting parties of the embryo em- 
peror. There is no discussion in a 
senate in which each man is eager 
to vie with his neighbour in pliant 
servility —there is no freedom in 
the pulpit, which even in the days 
of Louis XIV. occasionally re- 
sounded with the voice of truth, 
and which, in the days of his suc- 
cessor, was eloquent, bold, and 
manly. 

There is now no Abbé Beauvais 
to denounce cringing courtiers, cor- 
rupt and profligate ministers and 
mistresses—there is no man now to 
take for his text, Encore quarante 
jours et Ninive sera detruite, or to 
exclaim, Le silence des peuples est 
la lecon des Rois. 

Without a press—without Cham- 
bers—without the right to meet— 
without a free pulpit—without even 
free theatres, for the licenser will 
only permit what he pleases to be 
played—can it be supposed that the 
people will long remain passive and 
quiescent ? Why, even in the days 
of the great Napoleon—when there 
was war, and conquest, and glory, 
and accessions of territory great and 
considerable, such a system of re- 
pression was found impossible. It 
gave rise to constant plots, civil 
and military, to conspiracies even 
within the ministry and the Council 
of State itself. eaven knows, the 
Napoleon Bonaparte often chose 
base, unscrupulous, and vile instru- 
ments. By setting men in his ser- 
vice and employment loose from all 
ties, he only prepared partisans and 
parasites to abandon him when he 
should cease to be strongest: but it 
may be doubted whether the Bona- 
parte of the early part of the present 
century ever had in his service and 
confidence such men as have lent 
their aid to the present head of the 
executive power in France. There 
is not one of the intimate counsellors 
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or advisers of Monsieur Louis Bona- 
parte who is not in the worst sense 
of the word an adventurer and a 
roué, who is not capable of any act of 
servility, baseness, or scoundrelism, 
at home or abroad, to maintain his 
own position or to gratify his em- 
ployer. Three of his confidential 
servants may be apostrophized in 
the words supposed to be used by 
his Satanic Majesty to three vauriens 
of the time of Louis XV. 

Tous trois sans foi, 

Tous trois sans loi, 

Tous trois & moi, 

There were many shameless and 
unprincipled men among the servile 
soldiers of the Napoleon, but it is cer- 
tain he wouldnever have made Minis- 
ter of War or placed at the head of 
the army a broken down actor and 
gambler—a man who, so late as the 
year 1824, pledged at the Mont de 
Pieté two women’s chemises, one 
in linen and the other in calico, 
together with a chale de laine, for 
the sum of eighteen francs.* It is 
not, however, this act which dis- 
closes the utter want of delicacy 
and honour of General Leroy, call- 
ing himself St. Arnaud. This man 
was saved from being broken in the 
time of Louis Philippe for employ- 
ing regimental monies to his private 
purposes, and was saved by Colonel, 
afterwards General, Rulhiere, who 
became Minister of War. One 
of the first acts of Leroy, St. 
Arnaud, when he came to the 
War-office, was, at the bidding of 
M. Bonaparte, to strike the name 
of his benefactor off the list of 
generals. Can it be supposed that 
a man capable of acting so ungrate- 
ful and base a part would hesitate 
to execute any razzia which might 
be suggested to him, cither at home 
or abroad—cither on the Parisians, 
on the Piedmontese, on the Bel- 
gians, or on perfide Albion? 

We are not of the number of 
those who would seek to revive 
National animosities, or to excite 
hatreds which, if they ever existed 
in England, are, and have been, long 
extinct. With the people of France, 


* These details are given by Mr. Victor Scheelcher, an ex-Member of the Legis- 
lative and Constituent Assemblies, in a recent work published by Mr. John Chap- 


man, 142, Strand. 


Mr. Scheelcher states that the record of this peculiar and 


very unedifying act of pignoration is preserved at Paris, where it has been seen by 
hundreds, among whom are some Englishmen. 
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a gallant, brave, and generous race, 
we have no quarrel, and we desire 
to have no quarrel; but when we 
know that this generous people are 
stripped of all the precious liberties 
for which they have so often fought 
and conquered—for which they have 
so long bled and battled—when we 
know that they are ruled, penned, 
folded, and battalioned by one cal- 
lous and unscrupulous man, desirous 
of making the whole nation the tools 
of his ambition and the instrument 
of his designs, we confess we think 
the peace of Europe hangs by a 
slender thread, and that it is the 
bounden duty of England to be pre- 
pared for any and every contingency. 
‘IT represent,’ said Monsieur Louis 
N mpelcon Bonaparte, when on his 
trial before the French Chamber of 
Peers—‘ I represent a principle, a 
cause, and a defeat. That principle 
is the Sovereignty of the people, 
that cause is the Empire, that de- 
feat is Waterloo.’ The Sovereignty 
of the people he has ‘ cogged and 
cozened,’ and pretends to have con- 
quered ; the Empire he has already 
virtually, if not actually achieved ; 
there remains, therefore, but the 
defeat of Waterloo to avenge, and 
sooner or later, either on the soil 
of Belgium, on the salt sea, or if 
a landing be effected on the soil 
of England, or Jreland, we verily 
believe the attempt will be made 
to avenge that disaster, defeat 
and disgrace as it is considered by 
every Frenchman. Even in the days 
of the bourgeois monarch, Louis 
Philippe, whose motto was La pair 
a tout prix, these words of an al- 
ready condemned rebel and traitor 
sunk into the minds of the sous-ofli- 
ciers and common soldiers through- 
out France. Many atime and oft 
since, they have been conned over 
and commented on by the army of 
Africa—by that army bronzed and 
almost brutified by two-and-twenty 
years’ services against a savage 
enemy,—that army which is now 
desirous of measuring its prowess 
against a civilized people, whose 
merchants are princes, and whose 
very dealers and chapmen possess 
shekels of silver and of gold. 

It may be said that the speech to 
the Chamber of Peers was delivered 
more than eleven years ago, and that 
it is thus taken out, so to speak, of the 
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International Statute of Limitations. 
But a gloss on that speech has been 
delivered within a month in a mes- 
sage of Monsieur Bonaparte to his 
Senate, dated so late as the 4th of 
November. In that speech he tells 
his submissive senators ‘that the 
Imperial symbol is for France of im- 
mense signification’ —‘that it is a 
satisfaction for its just pride’—that 
it raises up what had been over- 
thrown thirty-seven years ago by 
force of arms, in the midst of ‘the 
country’s disasters.” What mean 
‘reverses to be avenged,’ and ‘a sa- 
tisfaction for the just pride of the 
nation,’ but the wiping out of a 
defeat by a victory, or at all events 
the attempt—the dash at—a victory, 
either by a coup de main or by a 
stealthy descent in the dead of night. 
We may be very wrong in our con- 
clusions, but looking to the past his- 
tory of the man—to his present in- 
struments — to the unscrupulous 
nature of the African army by which 
he is served, we confess we can see 
nothing ‘looming in the future,’ to 
use the phrase of our plagiarist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
menace of war, if not war itself. 
The higher merchants and bankers 
of France—the wine-growers of Bur- 
gundy—and above all, of Medoc and 
the Garonne, all vehemently desire 
peace—and — is clearly their 
interest, and the interest of the 
country; but the Empire, announced 
as it is by a Bonaparte fanatical in 
following even the errors and crimes 
of the man of destiny, means nothing 
but a passing melo-drama which will 
be over in a certain number of days 
or weeks, or it means aggressive war 
or conquest either far and near. 
Where the blow may be first struck 
no mortal man can say. The em- 
bryo emperor himself does not yet 
well know, for it depends on cir- 
cumstances which he can now 
neither foresee nor control. There 
may be a dash at Belgium if the 
new law on the press be not 
speedily or satisfactorily passed— 
there may be an attack simul e¢ 
semel on Switzerland or Piedmont 
—there may bea maritime and mili- 
tary attack on Constantinople or 
Egypt—or a new crusade on the 
Holy Land, there may be a descent 
at Killala as before, or at Kinsale, 
or at Carrickfergus, as in 1760, when 
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Thurot landed, plundered and took 
possession of the town—there may be 
an attempt on Portsmouth, on Wool- 
wich, on Brighton, on Dover, on Sand- 
gate, or on Ramsgate. But in any 
event the defeat of Waterloo must be 
wiped out, whether in Europe, in 
Africa, or in the HolyLand. We have 
to deal—Europe has to deal—with a 
pertinacious and fanatical monoma- 
niac, who proclaims he has a mission 
to fulfil, and who is resolved to 
verify his own prophecy. This man 
has no conscience, and no reverence 
for the rights and independence of 
any nation under the sun. When 
he has shown so little reverence for 
the rights, liberties, and indepen- 
dence of France which he swore to 
maintain, how can we expect he will 
respect those of England ? 
Notwithstanding the shelter, the 
hospitality, and the succour he found 
here in his need, he would turn on 
us to-morrow, and let slip the dogs 
of war, if circumstances compelled 
him, or if he found it convenient, or 
for his interest todo so. If he dis- 
covers us prepared—if he finds the 
national spirit up—if he sees our 
army and militia equipped and bat- 
talioned, and our fleet, whether of 
steamers or sailing vessels, ready 
to strike—if, above all, he sees 
a really able, national, and truly 
British ministry in office, men ani- 
mated by patriotic feelings, men 
worthy to be the successors of our 
Chathams, our Pitts, our Burkes, 
our Windhams, our Cannings, and 
our Wellingtons, and not men who 
fawningly go out of their way to 
give him the title of Prince Pre- 
sident—then and in that case he 
may direct his legions to the north- 
ern frontier, and attack Belgium ; 
to the east, and attack Switzerland 
or Piedmont ; or he may consent to 
partition Italy with Austria—Aus- 
tria taking Leghorn and Ancona, in 
addition to Venice; and France 
taking Genoa and Civita Vecchia. 
This latter is probably an unreason- 
able supposition in reference to Aus- 
tria, for the Emperor of Austria, if 
not born to a throne, was of the 
royal and imperial house, and the 
next in succession; and legitimate 
pen if they have more prejudices 
ave at least less ambition than 


usurpers, or than those ees 


and pretenders who, raised by one 
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military conspiracy or revolution, 
are overthrown by another. But 
who can say that such a thought of 
dividing Italy with Austria may not, 
is not likely to enter the breast of 
one who aspires to succeed a Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and if such a 
thought find refuge there, it may 
come in the shape of a diplomatic 
proposal to the Cabinet of Vienna. 
‘The double-headed Eagle has shown 
itself eager, on more than one occa- 
sion, to grasp at either a duchy or 
adowry. It is in truth a black bird 
which has in a double degree 
developed the organ of acquisitive- 
ness. It should also be remembered, 
that in Austria, as in France, there 
is now no liberty. Every man, 
woman, and child, hopes to rise, not 
by merit and desert, but by the fa- 
vour of the prince. This begets a 
vicious, a depraved, and a debased 
state of the public mind, a general 
rottenness, an infectious putrescence. 
Absolute imperialism has as ill an 
effect on public morals and public 
virtue as absolute democracy, and 
we should not therefore be surprised 
at any identity of views between 
Francis Joseph and Louis Napoleon, 
between the instruments of .the 
Kaiser and the instruments of the 
fanatical monomaniac who is pre- 

aring for his nuptial bed the cham- 
of the murdered Marie Antoi- 
nette. 

Austria, it isevident, has a grudge, 
if not a lodged hate, to this country. 
It is not the first time she has turned 
her back ona friend or ¢o an enemy. 
Her ingratitude to John Sobieski 
was great and flagrant, but it was 
less monstrous than her pitiful in- 
sult to the ashes of Wellington. 

It may be said that one of the 
family of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
ambassador of France, attended the 
solemn funeral on the 18th ultimo; 
but let it be borne in mind that 
Napoleon the Great left a legacy in 
his will to Cantillon, the sous-oflicier 
who attempted to shoot the hero we 
have just buried. Let it be remem- 
bered, that on the 25th of March, 
1802, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded with Bonaparte at Amiens— 
that Lord Cornwallis was féted and 
praised—that Fox was received with 
open arms—and that, on the 22nd 
of May following, war was declared 
against England. Into the politics 
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and practice of modern times, these 
Bonapartes have introduced the 
falseness and finesse of the Italian 
Condottieri of the middle ages. 

England ought to be prepared for 
a French movement in some quarter 
disturbing the balance of power and 
the equilibrium of Europe. The 
tone taken by M. His de Butenval 
at Turin, by M. de Lavalette at the 
Porte, by M. de Bassano at Brussels, 
and by consular agents in Syria, 
in the Holy Land, and in Egypt, 
sufliciently shows the animus of the 
French Government. This tone and 
animus should induce us to develop 
in every possible way our steam 
navy. More—infinitely more—has 
been done in the dock-yards of 
France during the last twelvemonth 
than at any period since the time of 
Louis XV. The embarkation and 
disembarkation of troops and horses 
has been practised on a consider- 
able scale in the Ports militaires, 
with a view to render men and 
officers more expert. The fruit of 
these trials was apparent the other 
day at Civita Vecchia. Two French 
steam frigates and two steam cor- 
vettes conveyed from Toulon 3550 
men in forty-eight hours, against a 
strong head-wind. ‘These vessels 
anchored within the mole, andlanded 
the soldiers without hurry or con- 
fusion within eight hours. 

It may be answered that a reduc- 
tion of 30,000 troops has been re- 
commended to the Minister of War 
by the President, for this is all that 
the publication in the Moniteur 
amounts to. But even though this 
reduction had been actually made 
by decree, which it has not been, to 
what does it amount? To nothing 
whatever. The cadre of each corps 
is kept perfect, so that the places of 
those temporarily dismissed could be 
filled up at any time within a week. 
The Government journal announces 
no diminution in the number of 
conscripts for the year 1853. On 
the contrary, 80,000 are called out 
for the next year in that very 
Moniteur in which there is a recom- 
mendation of a slight reduction. 
Supposing this reduction to be 
bond fide, it does not supply any less 
valid reason for the 
vigilance and preparation on the 
part of England. ; but supposing it 
to be a mere feint or blind,—sup- 
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posing other corps to be augmented 
in a greater ratio than the infantry 
is diminished,—it supplies aug- 
mented reason for mistrust. 

Authority usurped or acquired by 
acrime should always be mistrusted. 
The ruler or the chief who acquires 
oe by irregular means always 
ies under the necessity of resorting 
to rash or violent means to strike or 
captivate the people whom he has 
— deceived, or circumvented. 

n the days of the elder Bona- 
parte, there were men who told the 
oyalists that it was their interest 
to sustain the Empire at the expense 
of renouncing the ancient dynasty, 
and there are men who repeat now 
the same refrain, but they who thus 
talk are answered by the evidence 
of history and of facts. If the 
reality of an Empire wielded by a 
great genius could not endure, and 
went the way of the perishable in1814 
and 1815, what shall we say of a 
sham and a travestie about as like 
the original in mind and substance 
as Mr. Gomersall of the Cobourg 
Theatre was like unto the hero of 
Austerlitz. 

We are all for peace: for peace, 
above all, with the real people of 
France,—for peace even with ‘ the 
heir and avenger’ of the Emperor, 
if he will permit us peace, and stand 
on his good behaviour. But peace 
we can only have in being prepared 
for self-defence at all points, both 
by land and by sea. In such an 
uncertain and fluctuating time as the 
present, it undoubtedly behoves us, 
as Lord Brougham said the other 
day, in pronouncing the panegyric 
of the Duke of Wellington, to draw 
tighter around us the bonds of our 
ancient alliances. From Russia we 
have nothing to fear in the way of 
aggression; and, indeed, our inte- 
rests ought to be identical. With 
Austria we have no serious cause 
of quarrel, and that power would 
do well to remember, in her unwor- 
thy sulks, that we defended her Em- 
press Queen at a period when all the 
rest of Europe deserted her. With 
Prussia, a well-administered govern- 
ment, we have stood together in 
many a well-foughten field. With 
the smaller states of Germany we 
have common interests. With the 
Peninsula we have the friendliest 
relations, and we would fain hope 
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and believe that the Queen of Eng- 
land has not firmer allies than her 
sister Queens of Spain and Portugal. 
It is, however, to the smallest mari- 
time states of Europe that England 
should chiefly address herself,—to 
Holland, to Belgium, to Sweden, to 
Denmark, to Russia,—and in another 
hemisphere to America. If there 
be an understanding between these 
powers that all aggression is to be 
checked, and the status quo pre- 
served, the danger of war is 
sensibly diminished. We do not 
say that attempts may not be made 
to disturb the tranquillity and peace 
of the world ; but yet, if made, such 
attempts will be as effectually and 
more speedily crushed than in the 
ri of the warrior, who happily 
did not live to see the travestie of 
an Empire which he, more than any 
man in the interests of peace and 
freedom, contributed to crush. Of 
that great man we may say, in the 
language of Dryden,— 
And yet dominion was not his design ; 
We owe that blessing not to him, but 
Heav’n; 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did 
oin: 
heouah that less to him than us were 
given. 


THE MAGIC 


NCE upon a time (oh, pleasant 
opening of the olden legends !) 
there dwelt in the village of Hest- 
bank a schoolmaster, who was also 
a poet. That same village must 
have been noticed by every one who 
goes from London northward, as 
grouse-shooter or tourist: it lies on 
the Great North-Western Railway, 
close to the wide waste of More- 
cambe Sands, where, twice in the 
twenty-four hours, the waves of the 
sea ride tumultuously up to the 
hilly shores, and twice ebb so low, 
that coaches, and wagons, and horse- 
men can cross that damp Sahara. 
Charles Arnold was, as we have 
said, a schoolmaster and poet. His 
verses were execrable; he had the 
true scholastic irritable temper ; and 
was a great lover of old silver, old 
china, chess-playing, and the luxury 
of the meerschaum. This last he 
had learnt at the University of 
Leipsic, where he had studied in his 
youth. 
He lived in the queerest old house 
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His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest, 

His name, a great example, stand to 
show 

How strangely high endeavours may be 
blest 

Where piety and valour jointly go. 

We cannot penetrate into the 
future, nor divine what is passing 
in the mind of the temporary tenant 
of the Elysée; but be his views 
amicable or the reverse, it behoves 
us to look to our defences bath by 
land and by sea, as was recom- 
mended by the Duke of Wellington, 
and to trust the unscrupulous, to use 
the old proverb, no farther than 
we can throw them. The spirit of 
the people is true, the spirit of the 
army is national, the spirit of the 
navy is patriotic, there are as brave, 
as able, and as instructed officers in 
either service as in any epoch from 
1809 to 1815; but it must, on the 
other hand, be said, that the men in 
the Government, from the cos- 


mopolitan Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer down to Mr. Forbes Mac- 
kenzie, inspire neither respect nor 
confidence, and when not in com- 
plicity with M. Bonaparte, they are 


clearly his dupes. 


CHESSMEN. 


imaginable. His two or three pupils 
(who learnt from him German, Latin, 
and a little music) used to play hide- 
and-seek continually in its tortuous 
corridors. It was probably quite as 
old as Lancaster Castle, whose 
builder was great John O’Gaunt 
the ‘ time-honoured.’ Here Arnold 
lived, with his sister Abigail, a very 
demure, diminutive, middle-aged 
lady, who loved old china as well as 
her brother. 

It was the cool twilight of a fer- 
vent July day. Arnold had played 
chess in the afternoon with the 
vicar’s daughter, a young lady who 
learnt from him the glorious guttural 
language of Goethe, and now was 
sitting in his library—a room with 
walnut wainscoting, ill-furnished as 
to books—inditing verses on the 
subject. Thus he wrote :— 

I. 
Chess on the lawn beneath the pleasant 
trees, 

When many roses flush the summer 

air, 














And with a cooling breath the Atlantic 
breeze 
Comes up the valleys fair. 


II. 

The leaves and blossoms fall upon the 
board, 

Thegoldeninsects through the branches 

gleam ; 

While ivory kings and knights with 
crown and sword 

Move through the magic dream, 


‘Magic dream!’ The words 
seemed repeated by an echo, as he 
read them aloud in his solitary self- 
satisfaction. Arnold looked curiously 
into the darkness. 

It. 
Winds the fair pageant o’er the en- 
chanted squares, 

Touched softly by Titania fingers 

white ; 
The summer wind Arabian odour bears, 
The sky is chrysolite. 


* Pooh!’ said somebody, from a 
dark corner of the library. Arnold 
looked round. There certainly was 
a movement in that particularly dim 
recess. ‘It can’t be Abby,’ he mut- 
tered. 

The form approached him. It 
was a young gentleman in the cos- 
tume worn by beaux in Charles the 
Second’s daysof revel, with curiously 
broidered doublet and hose, and the 
whitest possible cambric, trimmed 
with magnificent Mechlin, encircling 
his throat. 

‘Vile verses, Mr. Arnold,’ said 
the young gentleman. ‘ Untrue— 
absurd — hyperbolical! ‘ Titania 
fingers!'"—why, they’re red and 
dumpy. ‘Arabian odour!’—it’s a 
most ancient and fish-like combina- 
tion of shrimp and mussel perfumes. 
Vile verses, Mr. Arnold.’ 

* You're a keen critic, Sir,’ replied 
the amazed pedagogue. 

‘Am I? They thought me so, 
some centuries back. But [ want a 
game of chess with you, O poet and 
pedagogue!’ 

And therewith he produced a por- 
celain box, wrought in a style the 
most grotesque and quaint, put it 
on the table, and sat quietly down. 

‘ A game of chess?’ said Arnold. 

‘Yes; for these stakes. If I 
checkmate you, you shall have the 
chessmen, and perform three things 
which I shall require: if I lose, you 
shall have them unconditionally. 
A’n’t they beauties ?’ 

He poured them on the table from 
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the velvet-lined box. Beauties, in- 
deed, they were; of red and white 
cornelian, and as elegant as if cut 
by Praxiteles. 

‘Three things!’ said the school- 
master. ‘ Three nice things, they'd 
be, I expect. No, no; your chess- 
men might be bought for a five- 
pound note.’ 

‘Might they? Come, I'll tell 
you a little of their power. If you 
play with them, you'll win every 
game, with any odds, though your 
opponent were Carrera or Philidor.’ 

* But the three things required ?” 

‘ Besides,’ continued the tempter, 
‘they give you illimitable power 
over your antagonist ever after. You 
can do with him, or her, whatever 
you please.’ 

‘The vicar’s daughter,’ thought 
Arnold. 

* Nonsense!’ said the young gen- 
tleman, as though replying to the 
thought. ‘You might marry a 
princess if you chose. Never mind 
the vicar’s daughter.’ 

‘What are the three things sti- 
pulated ?’ asked the schoolmaster. 

‘Oh, nothing — nothing at all. 
Simply, that you never tell any one 
how you got the men——’ 

‘Oh, I’m to have the chessmen 
in either case; eh?’ 

* Precisely. Well—secondly, that 
you don’t divulge their power to 
any one. And lastly, that if only a 
single piece be broken or lost, you 
shall become mine for ever.’ 

‘A rascally compact,’ said Arnold. 

‘ Not at all. The chessmen are 
worth a dozen such fellows as you ; 
and if it weren’t that I’ve taken a 
fancy to you, on account of your 
likeness to an uncle of mine, you 
shouldn’t have them at any price. 
Why, the present Prime Minister of 
England offered me himself and all 
his relatives for them, uncondition- 
ally.’ 

The schoolmaster pondered. The 
blue eyes of Miss Agnes Mansford 
gleamed for a moment on his soli- 
tude. The notion of being able to 
marry his fair pupil was too much 


for him. ‘ Place the men,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

The men were placed. Arnold 
lighted his meerschaum. The 


stranger, with an insouciant air, 
played his king’s bishop's pawn. It 
wasadelicate game, youmayimagine. 
The schoolmaster seemed likely 
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to win. Several times, capital check- 
mates were only avoided by des- 

rate losses. ‘The stranger was at 
fast reduced to a king, bishop, and 
knight, while against him were 
arrayed queen, castles, and a nu- 
merous host of lesser pieces. Ar- 
nold’s victory seemed sure. 

* You're a lucky fellow,’ said the 
young gentleman. ‘ You may send 
your pupils home to-morrow morn- 
ing, and order in half-a-ton of old 
silver and china from the curiosity 
shops. Only invite Disraeli’s §1- 
donia to a quiet game of chess, and 
you may get what money you like 
out of him afterwards. Check! 

Arnold was mated ! 
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His hair stood on end. It was 
an unexpected catastrophe, and he 
fancied the young gentleman’s feet 
would be visibly cloven immediately. 
But his visitor smiled benignantly, 
and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets as he rose, hummed, ‘ Over 
the water to Charlie.’ 

Our hero still gazed at the chess- 
board. Mated with a knight and 
bishop; why Staunton couldn’t do 
it; he would send it to the Zllus- 
trated News. While he was thus 
reflecting, his nonchalant opponent 
abruptly said, ‘ Good bye, old fel- 
low !’ sprang out of the brary win- 
dow, and soon disappeared among 
the huge furze-bushes of Hest bank. 


HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED. 


VERY now and then—once in a 
circle of twenty years during 
the present century —that great 
public body known as the East India 
Company is put formally on its trial. 
Certain judges chosen from the two 
Houses of Parliament meet from 
week to week in their committee- 
rooms in Westminster, and examine 
witnesses without the aid of counsel. 
The courts are not open courts. A 
few gentlemen, belonging to the 
civil or military services of India, or 
otherwise interested in the affairs of 
that great empire, may be seen 
sitting outside the bar, in the place 
allotted to privileged strangers ad- 
mitted by orders of the chairman, 
and quietly noting the progress of 
the trial. Out of doors, little or 
nothing is known of what is going 
on. Casual mention may be made 
at certain clubs, or in more exclusive 
social circles, of the fact that some 
eminent India-house official, or some 
ex-governor-general, has been ex- 
amined, and has given his evidence 
for or against the Company, as the 
case may be; but it is not until the 
trial has reached a certain stage, and 
the evidence illustrative of some 
particular point of inquiry is com- 
plete, that the public are made ac- 
quainted with the details of the 
investigation. Then some ponderous 
blue-books are issued, gravid with 
important matter printed in stately 
type, and all who will may know 
every question that was put and 
every answer that was given in 
those. close Westminster Committee- 
rooms, 


By men personally interested in 
the affairs of India, and personally 
cognizant of the character and 
motives of the several witnesses, 
these blue-books are read with ex- 
treme avidity. Over and above the 
information they contain, there is, 
viewed with the eyes of the initiated, 
a strong dramatic interest in these 

ublished examinations, which is 
ost to the multitude at large. In- 
deed, the multitude care little to 
read these blue-books. It is not 
only the mass of paper that is heavy, 
in the estimation of the general 
reader; a report on ‘ Indian Terri- 
tories’ is not light reading any more 
than it is light handling. Many, 
therefore, who are bound to read 
these blue-books,—members of the 
legislature for whose especial edifi- 
cation they are issued,—turn aside 
from them in dismay, whilst others 
who are under no obligation to look 
into them, remain unconscious of the 
existence of these store-houses of in- 
formation. When the whole ques- 
tion of Indian government comes to 
be decided by Parliamentary vote, 
it would be curious to ascertain how 
many members of the two Houses 
have thought it incumbent upon 
them to learn, by close study of the 
blue-books sent to their houses, 
how India is governed. We sus- 
pect that if a test were to be ap- 
plied, it would be found that a 
majority of those who ‘divide’ on 
important questions affecting the 
welfare of more than a hundred 
millions of human beings, are as 
guiltless of understanding the sub- 
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ject as the children of a ragged- 
school. 

Somehow or other, India is 
governed. Of this the country is 
pretty well convinced. But if half- 
a-dozen intelligent, well-informed 
men, taken at random from a West- 
end club-room or a City meeting, 
were to be asked, ‘Who governs 
India?’ it is not improbable that 
nearly as many different answers 
would be returned as there are re- 
spondents. One may answer, ‘ The 
Court of Directors,’ another, ‘ The 
Governor-general of India,’ a third, 
‘The Board of Control,’ a fourth 
may answer, ‘Mr. M , a fifth 
may say, ‘Mr.W——,’ a sixth may 
reply, ‘The Indian Secretariat.’ 
And there is nothing extraordinary 
in this division of opinion. Until 
within the last few weeks, there has 
been, we believe, no printed au- 
thority to which the inquiring stu- 
dent, eager to inform himself re- 
garding the machinery of Indian 
Government, might turn with any 
certainty of being correctly in- 
formed. But the blue-books re- 
cently printed by order of the two 
Houses contain abundant informa- 
tion on this subject. The com- 
mittees which sat, during the last 
session of Parliament, to inquire 
into the operation of the Indian 
Charter Act of 1834, addressed them- 
selves to one topic of inquiry,— 
‘The authorities and agencies for 
administering the Government of 
India, at home and in India re- 
spectively,’ and from the ‘ Minutes 
of Evidence’ which they have now 
published may be learnt, not, how- 
ever, without much diligent study 
and collation of evidence, how India 
is governed. 

Now, we purpose to give some 
account of these authorities and 
agencies, as they are defined in the 
bulky volumes of which we have 
spoken. 

There are certain people known as 
roprietors of India-stock, to which 
Rody any one of our readers may 
belong who has the requisite amount 
of money in his pocket. Every 
proprietorof this stock to the amount 
of 10002. (which will cost him 





between 2000/. and 3000/7. in money), 
so long as he is resident in the 
country, is entitled to one vote in 
the election of directors. 


If he 
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possesses 30007. stock, he has two 
votes; if 6000/., three votes; if 
10,0002. or upwards, he has four 
votes. Female holders of stock are 
also qualified to vote. ‘Of these 
proprietors there were on the 14th 
of April last, 1765—311 having two 
votes, 60 having three votes, and 
42 having four. By the consti- 
tuency thus ordered, the directors 
of the East India Company are 
elected. The qualification for the 
direction is the possession of 2000/. 
of the company’s stock. Any man 
thus qualified may present himself 
to the proprietors as a candidate for 
a seat in the Direction. The di- 
rectors are thirty in number, of 
whom six go out every year by ro- 
tation, while the remaining twenty- 
four constitute the effective body. 
A chairman and deputy-chairman 
are appointed annually by these 
directors. The salaries of the 
directors are 300/, per annum; 
the ‘chairs’ receive double that 
amount. 

In the hands of these twenty-four 
effective directors is the entire 
patronage of the East India Com- 
pany, in so far as relates to the 
appointments which are originated 
at home. An estimate is made of 
the number of writerships and 
cadetships, as the civil and military 
a are termed, to be dis- 
tributed each year, and the shares 
are duly allotted in equal propor- 
tions to the several directors, the 
chairman and deputy-chairman, how- 
ever, receiving ioukie shares, and a 
portion equal to that of one of the 
chairs being reserved by courtesy 
for the President of the India Board. 
Over his allotted share of patronage, 
every individual director has abso- 
lute control. He may not sell it, 
but with certain restrictions as to 
the age and qualifications of the 
recipient, he may give it to whom- 
soever he will. The average number 
of writerships which thus come into 
the gift of each director every year 
is one. The number of cadetships 
varies greatly, according to circum- 
stances. The allotment may rise as 
high as twenty cadetships in the 
year, or fall as low as six or seven. 
The value of a writership may be 
roughly calculated at from 3000/. to 
40001., and of a cadetship from 
6001. to 1200/., according to the 
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branch of the service to which the 
cadet may be appointed.* This is 
valuable patronage; but it is in the 
hands of honest and high-minded 
men, and is purely administered. 
We do not mean to say that there 
is no favouritism, no ‘ nepotism,’ or 
by whatsoever name we may call 
the very natural propensity in men’s 
minds to remember that ‘charity 
begins at home.’ If a director has 
a writership in his gift, and he 
desires to provide for one of his 
sons, we have no doubt that he gives 
it to his boy in preference to the 
son of Lieutenant Firebrace, who 
fell sword in hand in the Tope- 
Jezail Pass, gioriously fighting for 
the honour of his country. We 
have no objection to offer to this. 
The office of a director, if he does 
his duty,—and a large proportion of 
them do it very conscientiously and 
very laboriously,—is no sinecure. 
The canvass for the direction is ex- 

ensive, troublesome, and vexatious. 

‘he salary is a mere bagatelle. It 
would be hard, therefore, if we 
were to demur to a director giving 
his own immediate family and 
friends, in the first instance, the 
benefit of his election. We do not 
consider that this admitted fact de- 
tracts from the general purity with 
which the patronage of the India 
House is administered. It is nego- 
tiated for no unworthy purposes— 
it is put to no pernicious uses. In- 
stances have arisen— we believe 
there are three or four such cases 
on record—of the patronage of the 
Court being made matter of illegal 
traflic (for the sale of a writership 
or cadetship is a misdemeanour by 
law), but in every case the Court of 
Directors have exerted themselves 
to bring the offenders to justice; 
and it has been shown, on judicial 
inquiry, that the real offenders have 
been obscure go-betweens, who have 
carried on the nefarious traffic 
through an agency calculated to 
keep the nominating director him- 
self in ignorance of the real nature 
of the corrupt transaction. 

The evidence on this very im- 
portant subject of the distribution 
of patronage, as published in the 
two Parliamentary reports, appears 
to us to be very satisfactory. Lord 
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Hardinge says,—‘ On the whole, I 
think that the patronage of the indi- 
vidual members of the court is ve 

fairly dispensed.’ Sir George Pol- 
lock says,—‘ I think the distribution 
of the patronage, as far as I am 
able to judge, is very just and ver 

fair.” General Macleod says,—‘ 

think it is very fair. I have known 
a great number of instances where 
the patronage has been bestowed on 
account of the services of the parents 
or husbands of the parties applying 
for it. I have known many in- 
stances where the patronage has 
been bestowed in the most liberal 
and handsome manner by the Court 
of Directors.’ And many other 
similar scraps of evidence might be 
quoted, if we were not compelled to 
be chary of our space. It has been 
urged, and from a very respectable 
quarter, that the Court of Directors 
have not been sufficiently regardful 
of the claims of their own officers to 
a share of the India House patron- 
age for their children, and in conse- 
quence of this movement, the ques- 
tion has presented an especial sub- 
ject of inquiry to the Commons’ 
Committee, by whom evidence es- 
pecially relating to it has been 
taken; and the result of the in- 
quiry is an elucidation of the fact 
that one-third of the India House 
patronage is bestowed upon the 
children of Indian officers. Indeed, 
it would appear from the tabular 
statements in the appendix of the 
Commons’ Reports, that out of 182 
cadetships distributed last year 
(1851) among the different directors, 
71 were given to the sons of their 
civil and military officers. We 
could hardly advocate a larger ap- 
portionment of India House patron- 
age to a particular class, even 
though that class should have es- 
pecial claims of the strongest cha- 
racter. There is always, indeed, a 
fear of exclusiveness of this kind 
running into excess. And we should 
not be surprised if it were made a 
charge against the East India 
Company, by another party, that 
they have dispensed toolarge a share 
of their patronage among their own 
retainers and dependants. Itis im- 
possible to satisfy all parties. But 
we cannot help thinking that all 


* As these things are not matters of merchandize, this is only a conjecture—we 
need not say that they form no part of the India-House statistics in the blue-books, 
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impartial judges will concur with us 
in considering that the East India 
Company have come out of the 
inquiry into the distribution of their 
patronage —and it has been a 
searching one—so honourably, so 
triumphantly, that they must rejoice 
that it has been instituted. 

But the distribution of patronage 
is not the only duty of the Court of 
Directors. Ostensibly the control 
of the entire administration of India 
is in their hands. They meet for 
the despatch of business, in full con- 
clave, on every Wednesday through- 
out the year. Besides this, they are 
told off into three different commit- 
tees,—the Finance Committee, the 
Political and Military Committee, 
and the Revenue and Judicial Com- 
mittee. ‘Probably,’ said Colonel 
Sykes, in his er le before the 
Commons’ Committee, ‘in no other 
government on earth are all the 
questions that arise so thoroughly 
sifted.’ And probably it might have 
been added, in no other government 
on earth do the sifters know so well 
what they are sifting. If it be an 
advantage that the members of a 
government should thoroughly 
understand the matters that are 
brought before them—of which, 
however, judging by some recent 
nes under the Crown, 
there would seem to be a doubt— 
there is something very advantage- 
ous in the system of India House 
administration, for the court is com- 

sed of men possessed of every 
cind of Indian experience and in- 
formation, and the committees are 
constituted with especial reference 
to the peculiar acquirements of the 
members nominated to the several 
administrative departments. The 
directors of the East India Com- 
pany are, for the most part, men 
who have served long and honour- 
ably in India, with just a sufficient 
admixture of what may be called 
the ‘ city interest’ to keep the body 
free from an injurious exclusiveness 
and perhaps contractedness of tone 
and feeling. 


I do not think (said Lord Hardinge in 
his evidence before the Commons’ Com- 
mittee) that it would be advantageous 
to have the Court of Directors filled with 
men who have served in India. I think 
a body of persons solely impressed with 
Indian views would not administer the 
government of India so well as the pre- 
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sent Court of Directors. I should say 
that there ought to be in the Court men 
who have been connected with naval 
and mercantile pursuits—with banking 
and financial pursuits; in fact that there 
ought to be in a court of that description 
such a fusion of European feelings and 
talent, as well as Indian feelings and 
talent, as would not make it too Indian, 


‘And that,’ said Mr. Hume, in- 
terrogatively, ‘is very much as it 
exists at present?’ Itis; and we 
have a very strong conviction that 
Lord Hardinge is right. Since the 
East India Company has ceased to 
be a commercial company, there has 
doubtless been less necessity for a 
large infusion of the city interest in 
the representative body, and practi- 
cally the result has corresponded 
with the requirements of the case, 
as modified by the important change 
in the character and constitution of 
the East India Company. Since the 
company ceased to be a trading 
company, only one director not of 
Indian antecedents has been elected 
into the corporation. Remembering 
as we do that many of the ablest 
and best members of the direction 
in past times, had never spent a 
day in India, and seeing still at the 
India House some of equal zeal 
and ability who have never set foot 
on Indian soil, we should be sorry if 
the city interest were wholly to die 
out. 

The Court of Directors are a 
deliberative body. They are aided 
by a very effective staff of executive 
officers, under the names of secre- 
taries, examiners, and clerks. By 
these executive officers the facts 
upon which the court’s general 
despatches are founded are collected 
and arranged, and in the majority 
of instances, the letters themselves 
are drafted. They are then sub- 
mitted to the chairman and deputy- 
chairman for their suggestions, and 
subsequently laid before the com- 
mittee to whose department the 
subject belongs. The actual influ- 
ence, therefore, of these executive 
officers in the councils of India is 
considerable, and it is necessary that 
the chief appointments should be 
filled by men of a high order of 
intelligence. There has never been 
any want of able men among the 
executive officers of the India House. 
The despatches which emanate from 
Leadenhall-street will bear favour- 
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able comparison with those that are 
received there. Indeed, the India 
House despatches are models of 
closeness and per: ,.cuity beside the 
wordy and often confused official 
documents which are received in 
such portentous masses every month 
from the civil and military servants 
of the Company. It was aptly said 
by Brougham, many years ago, that 
in India, ‘ eloquence evaporates in 
scores of paragraphs.’ The India 
House despatches may not be very 
eloquent, but they are for the most 
part sound and statesmanlike effu- 
sions, and they seldom take a wrong 
view of a question. When Mr. 
Herries said, nearly twenty years 
ago, in the House of Commons, 
with reference to the court’s sum- 
mary of the claims of the Oude 
bankers :— 


This letter contains one of the ablest 
arguments I ever read in the whole of 
my life. If honourable members have 
not read this letter—and being connected 
with aun Indian subject, I fear that few 
have done so—I would earnestly recom- 
mend them to peruse it, for I consider it 
the very ablest public document. which 
has come under my observation for many 
years, It omits no single point of the 
controversy — there is no historical re- 
ference which is not carried to its very 
source—no authority which has been 
quoted in the whole course of the dis- 
pute that is not elaborately set forth; in 
short, it does not leave a shred, a patch, 
or a shadow of an argument in the case 
untouched. I know not who drew up 
this paper, but whoever he may be, he is 
an honour to the East India Company. 

When Mr. Herries, we say, 

thus spoke, many years ago, of the 
despatch relating to the case of 
the Oude bankers, it was, in reality, 
to no individual dispatch that 
this characterization especially ap- 
plied, but generally to the court's 
more elaborate dispatches. Mr. 
Herries has now been brought into 
close official connexion with the 
India House, and we doubt not that 
even the little experience he has had 
at the Board of Control, of the 
ability with which the general busi- 
ness of the court is conducted, will 
have strengthened the favourable 
opinion he entertained when he sat 
on the opposition benches. 
_ What that ‘ official connexion’ is, 
it is time to declare. From the 
Court of Directors nominally 
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emanate all the instructions sent 
out to India. In all matters of in- 
ternal administration, the dispatches 
bear the names of the directors con- 
stituting the several committees. 
But besides these three commit- 
tees, by whom all the general busi- 
ness is conducted, there is a fourth, 
known as the ‘ Secret Committee,’ 
and composed of the chairman, the 
deputy-chairman, and the senior 
director. To this special committee 
is intrusted the diplomatic business ; 
all matters connected with the 
question of peace or war, and with 
ourrelations with foreign statesor the 
native princes, belong especially to 
this secret department. Of what is 
done in that department, the other 
twenty-one directors know nothing. 
They do not, for example, know, at 
this moment, what is to be the 
future conduct of the war in 
Burmah, or what portion, if any, of 
thg Burmese empirewill be annexed, 
at the end of it, to our own do- 
minions. Probably their first in- 
formation on the subject will be 
derived from the Indian papers. 
Now, over the Court senerally, 
and over all these several commit- | 
tees, but especially over the Secret 
Committee, the India Board is em- 
powered to exercise sovereign con- 
trol. This India Board, or Board 
of Control, or more correctly, Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, is a part of the administration 
of the crown, and is composed of a 
president and two parliamentary 
secretaries, with a considerable statf 
of assistants and clerks. It is the 
function of this body, as the repre- 
sentative of the crown in the coun- 
cils of India, to control the Court 
of Directors. In general matters 
of administration, the Board super- 
vises the despatches of the court— 
in all political matters belonging to 
the ‘secret’ department, it origi- 
nates them. ‘It may be said with 
confidence,’ to use the words of 
Lord Broughton, in a memorandum 
laid before the Oliicial Salaries 
Committee, and reproduced by Mr. 
Waterfield, one of the chief clerks 
of the India Board, in the course of 
his evidence before the Commons’ 
Committee on Indian Territories, 
‘that no despatch from the Court 
of Directors leaves England for 
India without being actually read in 
3 C 
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some shape or other by the president 
of the board.’ Many of these des- 
patches are not only read, but cor- 
rected, or rather altered, by the 
president. Whatever his alterations 
may be, the Court are compeiled to 
adopt them. They may record a 
dissent, but they must forward the 
despatch. ‘ Has the Board of Con- 
trol,” Mr. Waterfield was asked, 
‘the power of obliging the Court of 
Directors to transmit any despatch, 
speaking now of ordinary despatches 
as distinct from secret despatches ?’ 
And the answer was, ‘ If the Court 
of Directors were to refuse to trans- 
mit a despatch, the board would 
have no other power than that of 
applying for a mandamus to compel 
them to do so.’ This is of course an 
extreme measure; and tnough colli- 
sions sometimes arise between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, they seldom or never reach 
the point where an appeal to the law 
becomes necessary. ‘The case of the 
Oude bankers, however, to whieh 
allusion has been made, very nearly 
brought matters to this pass. The 
Board endeavoured to compel the 
Court to forward a despatch against 
which the conscience of the latter 
revolted. A mandamus was talked 
of; the Court were resolute; and 
the Board succumbed. Had this not 
been the issue of the struggle, there 
were at least some of the directors 
who were prepared to go to prison. 
It was clearly not the intent of 
the legislature that in ordinary mat- 
ters of internal adininistration the 
Board of Control should over-ride 
the authority of the Court of Diree- 
tors. But the power is unquestion- 
ably there, and the exercise of it 
depends much upon the personal 
character of the president. An ar- 
bitrary or self-sufficient president 
will sometimes so mutilate the 
Court’s despatches as to render them 
to all intents and purposes original 
letters emanating from the Board of 
Control. It would be well, we 
think, that some limit were assigned 
to the power in respect of these 
matters of internal administration. 
Upon such subjects it is almost a 
necessity that the Court of Directors 
should be better informed, and more 
competent to record a correct deci- 
sion than amember of her Majesty's 
Government, who may be entirely 
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new to the study of Indian affairs, 
and, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, must in knowledge and 
experience be a long way behind 
men who have spent their lives, from 
very boyhood, in the attempt to 
master the difficult subject of Indian 
rule. 

But although this administrative 
control may be, and has been, pushed 
too far, there are few even among 
the most strenuous supporters of 
the Company who would deprive the 
crown ministers of the political con- 
trol which they are now empowered 
to exercise. In point of fact, it is 
not, as we have shown, in respect of 
‘secret’ matters, control, but initia- 
tory authority. The Board of Con- 
trol initiates all the measures which 
emanate from the secret department, 
and the members of the secret com- 
mittee sign the despatches. How 
entirely the president of the Board 
of Control is the secret committee 
was little known, we suspect, to the 
majority even of men intimately ac- 
quainted with Indian affairs, until 
Sir John Hobhouse entered into an 
explanation of the system before tlie 
Official Salaries Committee, and 
boasted that he himself had made 
the Affghan war. This was a can- 
did and courageous—or, perhaps, as 
same might say, a shameless— 
avowal. And it set people thinking 
about a system which placed this 
enormous power in the hands of an 
individual, and made a great public 
body outwardly responsible for his 
acts, however strong their disappro- 
bation might be. It may be night 
or it may be wrong that the crown 
ministers should have this absolute 
control over Indian affairs, and over 
the Indian revenues, for the Com- 
pany are made to pay for wars which 
the crown ministers are pleased to 
make ; but it cannot be right that 
certain members of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Com- 
pany should be compelled to attach 
their names to letters and despatches 
committing them to measures 
mightily atfecting the welfare of the 
people entrusted to their charge, but 
in which measures they may have 
no more actual participation than 
the Goldsmiths’ or Fishmongers’ 
Company—letters and despatches of 
which neither the sentiments nor 
the words are, in any way, their own. 
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All government should be a reality, 
not a fiction, or a ‘mystery,’ as this 
business of the secret committee is 
openly called. It may be a very 
convenient arrangement which ena- 
bles the crown ministers to avow 
the origination of measures carried 
into effect under the seal of the 
Company, or to be altogether silent 
about them. The force of the 
aphorism that ‘all boards are 
screens,’ was never, perhaps, more 
strikingly cnueniitied then in this 
ease of the India board. Who, 
until now, not of the number of the 
initiated, knew, when they read in 
Parliamentary blue-books letters 
‘from the secret committee,’ that 
those were the letters of Lord El- 
lenborough, or Lord Ripon, or Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, whose names 
should have been affixed to them? 
But mark the convenience of this 
arrangement! The crown minister 
is not openly identified, before the 
public eye, with the measures of 
the secret committee; and so it 
may happen that whilst the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, in 
Cannon-row, is writing out to India 
that, for example, British connexion 
with Affghanistan has proved to be 
so disastrous to the finances of the 
country, and appears to be altogether 
so ruinous a failure, that it would 
be well to consider the expediency 
of abandoning it, the Foreign Secre- 
tary is declaiming at Tiverton on 
the entire success of the Affghan 
policy, and boasting of it as a great 
ministerial exploit. We need tell no 
one acquainted with the political 
history of the year 1841, that this 
is no hypothetical case. 

We repeat, therefore, that what- 
ever the machinery of Indian Go- 
vernment may be, the people of 
England have at least a right to 
demand that they should understand 
it. We want no shams—no fictions 
—no mysteries. If measures of 
beneficence are brought into suc- 
cessful operation, we claim to know 
who is the author of them, that we 
may commend and support him; 
if great political iniquities are per- 
petrated, we claim to know who 
1s the author of them, that we 
may denounce and oppose him. 
We have had enough to do with 
screens ; and we do not know any 


change in the ‘authorities and 
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agencies for administering the go- 
vernment of India’ more to be de- 
sired than one which would have 
the effect of clearly indicating, at 
the right time, the real agent of all 
such measures a8 the invasion of 
Affghanistan. 

In the ‘authorities and agencies 
for administering the government 
of India,’ as they exist in India, 
there is something more real and 
intelligible. There the powers of 
the several agents are clearly defined 
and understood. Men affix their 
own names to their own measures, 
and are responsible for their own 
acts. The supreme authority in 
India is the Governor-General in 
Council. The Governor-General is 
nominated by the Crown, and the 
appointment is confirmed by the 
Hast India Company. Of the 
council, appointed by the Company, 
the ordinary members are three. 
The Commander-in-Chief for the 
time being is an _ extraordinary 
member of council; and there is a 
fifth, or legislative member, whose 
business it is to attend wholly to 
the great work of law-making. Of 
the three ordinary members, two are 
members of the civil service, and 
the third, a distinguished officer of 
the company’s army. ‘The seat of 
the Supreme Council is in Calcutta. 
Subordinate to this, the supreme 
Government of India are the Go- 
vernments, firstly, of Madras and 
Bombay, with their respective 
councils; and, secondly, of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces 
of India, without councils. The 
Madras and Bombay councillors are 
two members of the civil service of 
their respective presidencies, and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the pre- 
sidency, who is ex officio and extra- 
ordinary member of Council, but 
who often does little more than draw 
the councillor’s salary. The affairs 
of Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces are administered on a 
different system. ‘The Governor- 
General of India is ex officio Governor 
of Bengal. When he leaves the 
lower provinces, he makes over this 
department of government to the 
senior member of the Supreme 
Council, who becomes Deputy-Go- 
vernor of Bengal. But so long as 
he is with his council at Caicutta 
he is both Governor-General of 
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India and Governor of Bengal.* In 
this double capacity—at once su- 
preme and subordinate—he corres- 
ponds with himself. The most noble 
the Governor solicits the sanction 
of the most noble the Governor- 
General to this or that measure for 
the better government of Bengal. 
But inthe North-Western Provinces 
the personality of the officer is as 
distinct as the office itself. The 
Lieutenant-Governorship is held by 
a member of the Bengal civil service, 
who carries on the administrative 
duties of his office with the aid of a 
secretary. He is, of course, sub- 
ordinate to the supreme government; 
but in effect, the entire civil admi- 
nistration of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces is in his hands; and nothing 
is so often asserted as that no part 
of India is so well governed as these 
upper provinces of the presidency 
of Bengal. 

Now, out of the administrative 
system which we have thus de- 
scribed as imperfectly as our limits 
will admit, certain questions have 
arisen of no slight public importance, 
and to the elucidation of these ques- 
tions the Parliamentary Committees 
have addressed themselves. It is 
questioned whether the subordina- 
tion of Madras and Boiwnbay to the 
supreme government is not too 
thorough and complete—whether a 
little more power, especially in re- 
spect to the arenes of the 
revenues to works of public utility, 
might not safely be vested in the 
governments of the minor presi- 
dencies; or, if it be determined to 
maintain the present system of cen- 
tralization inviolate, whether it 
would not be expedient to abolish 
the Madras and Bombay Councils, 
and appoint to the supreme council 
a member of the civil service of each 
of those two presidencies. As the 
entire legislative authority is vested 
in the supreme council, such an 
arrangement, it is said, would have 
the further advantage of bringing a 
larger amount of local knowledge to 
bear upor the law-making constantly 
going on for the minor presidencies, 
no less thanfor the supremeone. But 
we think that the arguments adduced 
against the abolition of the Madras 
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and Bombay Councils are too strong 
to be resisted. Indeed, we think 
that one argument, succinctly put 
forth by Mr. Robertson, late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces of India, is quite 
conclusive upon the subject. ‘It 
would be necessary,’ he said, ‘to 
have. two members of council at 
Bombay and Madras. Having sepa- 
rate armies, it would be absolutely 
necessary to have a council at those 
places. A lieutenant-governor alone 
would not do where he had the 
army to control, with all its details.’ 
We think it would be necessary 
to retain the councils of the minor 
presidencies, and expedient to ex- 
tend their powers, especially in the 
matter of local expenditure. But it 
is fairly a matter of consideration 
whether it would not be advisable 
either to render the government of 
Bengal a permanent office, under 
some distinguished Company's ser- 
vant, like the government of the 
North-Western Provinces, or else 
to bring the administration more 
directly within the control of the 
Supreme Council. 

And now it is time to ask, How 
does this machinery of government 
work for the benefit of the people? 
Are the people happy, contented, 
prosperous, under our rule? Have 
we a the best that could be done 
for them; or have we neglected our 
opportunities and sacrificed to our 
own private interests the welfare of 
the teeming population of Hindo- 
stan? These are questions very 
variously answered—often in an off- 
hand, impetuous manner, by writers 
and speakers who have taken the 
least possible pains to inquire into 
the system of Indian government 
and its results. Condemnation is 
soeasy! It is only by that com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject 
which leads us to aright understand- 
ing of the aggregate results of a 
system of government, that we can 
properly record a verdict in its 
favour. But it is upon individual, 
and generally exceptional cases, 
that men venture to condemn a 
comprehensive scheme of govern- 
ment. They do not attack it in 
detail, but they attack a detail. They 


* Instances, however, have occurred of a Governor-General on returning to the 
Presidency not resuming the government of Bengal, but leaving it in the hands of 
the Deputy-Governor. 
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discover, or think they discover, a 
defect, and they argue from indivi- 
dual cases to general results, and 
strive to make it appear that the 
whole framework of government 
is rotten because they have detected 
a flaw. Indeed, the manner in 
which this great subject of Indian 
government is discussed in some 
quarters would seem to indicate a 
presumption that it is incumbent 
upon the East India Company to 
do what never has been, and never 
will be done—to establish a system 
of government theoretically perfect 
in all its details, and practically suc- 
cessful in all its results. 

There is nothing of which this 
criticism reminds us more than of 
Tom Dawson’s comments on the 
French, in Moore’s Zeluco. The 
English footman condemned France 
and its customs in toto, because 
when the king dies his daughter is 
not made queen, which is very un- 
just, and the French foot-guards are 
dressed in blue, which has a very 
foolish appearance. Or let us sup- 
pose a review of the system of admi- 
nisivation in this country to be taken 
by a stranger cognizant only of a 
few individual details in language 
somewhatsimilarto this :—‘ England 
is very badly governed. The poor 
are, many of them, so poor that they 
go hungry and cold, and live in such 
pestilent places, that the rich will 
not enter them for fear of catching 
a fever. Everything is taxed. Even 
the light of heaven must be paid for. 
Justice is so hard to be obtained, 
and law is so ruinous, that many 
men have been beggared, or been 
driven mad, or goaded to destroy 
themselves, by the vexatious delays 
and cruel wrongs of their courts. 
If a poor boy finds a nest in a field 
and carries hae the eggs to his 
grandmother, he may be sent to 
TPs should the eggs have been 
aid by a bird called a partridge. If 
you steal a sheep or a horse belong- 
ing to another man, you may be 
sent to prison, or transported; but 
if you steal his wife you can only be 
fined. The priests of the country 
are some of them very rich, and 
some of them very poor. The rich 
sometimes receive thousands as 
ministers of places which they sel- 
dom or never visit, whilst the work 
is done, perhaps by better and abler 
men, for a small per centage on the 
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poe revenue. Altogether, the 
venue system, the Judicial sys- 
tem, the Ecclesiastical system of the 
country are all wrong. England is 
very badly governed under here- 
ditary sovereigns. It would be better 
to put down the hereditary sove- 
reigns and try a Republic at once.’ 

Now, instead of this language 
being an exaggeration of that in 
which the whole system of Indian 
government is often condemned, we 
protest that it is a gentle modifica- 
tion of it. It not seldom, indeed, 
happens that a single imputed defect 
is considered sufficient foundation 
for a general condemnatory sentence 
against the entire administration of 
the East India Company. One man 
says the whole system is bad, be- 
cause there is a heavy tax upon salt ; 
another passes a verdict of guilty, 
because the Company has not yet 
contrived to enable the cotton- 
growers of India to compete with 
those of the United States in the 
markets of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. A third protests it must be an 
unrighteous government, because 
Christian theology is not taught in 
the government schools, and there 
are still some faint remains of what 
is called ‘government connexion 
with idolatry ;’ a fourth, perhaps, 
in the plenitude of his knowledge, 
declares that the East India Com- 
pany are a party of grasping, rapa- 
cious tyrants, because the bulk of 
the population have only a rag about 
their middle and never eat a mouth- 
ful of meat. The facts alleged may 
perhaps be susceptible of proof ; and 
men of moderate views and sound in- 
formation may consider that at some 
particular point an improvement 
mightbe introduced into the existing 
system. Nay, the directors of the 
company themselves by no means 
pretend that the system is perfect, 
or would set themselves against all 
reform. Of course there are defects 
in the system. It would not be a 
mortal government if there were not _ 
defects in it. But it would be just 
as reasonable to argue against the 
continuance of the British monarchy 
on the ground of certain defects in 
our administrative system, as to de- 
clare for the abolition of the East 
India Company because its govern- 
ment is not free from inherent de- 
fects. 

The East India Company is a 
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great fact. Its government is a 
great experiment. The question 
now for the country to consider is, 
whether the experiment has been 
made in good faith, and whether the 
aggregate results are such as to 
eonfirm the people of England in 
the belief that the wisdom of the 
Company has not much fallen short 
of its integrity—that its good inten- 
tions have been productive of good 
effects. We do not mean that we 
are to look only to good intentions. 
We are not content, in these days, 
with a government that means well. 
We require that it should do well. 
Accidents will happen. Mistakes 
must be made. Humanum est 
errare. Allowances must be made 
for occasional miscarriages; but 
when the balance is struck we re- 
quire to know that there is some 
large amount of well-doing to be 
earried to the credit of government 
—that the evil has not neutralised 
the good. 

And to form a just opinion of what 
that balance of good ought to be, 
we must weigh well the difficulties 
with which the Indian government 
have had to contend—consider the 
magnitude of the undertaking and 
the glory of even partial success. 
Men are too apt to write and speak 
of the government of India as 
though it were the easiest thing in 
the world to govern wisely and well 
more than a hundred millions of 
people, differing as widely from each 
other as the people of England dif- 
fer from the people of Spain, and all 
differing, toto cwlo, from ourselves. 
The wonder is, when all the difficul- 
ties are fairly considered, not that 
India is governed so badly, but that 
it is governed so well—nay, that it 
is governed at all by the Company. 
If you ask any thoughtful and im- 
partial foreigner what he considers 
the most wonderful of all the evi- 
dences of the power of the British 
nation, he will answer, ‘ Their em- 

ire in the Kast.’ The Duke of 

ewceastle recently said—it was at 
the last Haileybury examination— 
that, travelling in the Austrian 
Tyrol, he fell in with a very intelli- 
gent and candid Austrian general, 
who declared that he could under- 
stand everything connected with the 
oe of Great Britain except the 

ingdom which we had founded and 
maintained in the East; and that, 
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he acknowledged, was a mystery to 
him. We are too much accustomed 
to look at the government of the 
East India Company as a matter of 
course. We are so used to the 
spectacle that to our eyes there ap- 
years to be nothing extraordinary in 
it. But if it were possible for a full- 
grown Englishman, of mature intel- 
lect, to become suddenly acquainted 
with the gigantic fact, which famili- 
arity from our childhood upwards 
dwarfs down to nothing, and to read 
in a book, as of a matter with which 
he had no previous acquaintance, a 
brief account of the past history and 
present state of the British empire 
in the East, he would break out into 
exclamations of astonishment, and 
lift up his voice in praise, not only 
of the energy of his countrymen that 
had won this great empire, but of 
the wisdom that enabled them to 
maintain it. The conquest of India is 
aless wonderful fact than its govern- 
ment by a handful of European 
strangers. The Portuguese made 
great conquests in India; but they 
never contrived to govern them. 
The question then, we repeat, to 
be considered is this, not whether 
the government of the East India 
Company is a perfect government, 
but whether relatively and compara- 
tively it is good—relatively to the 
magnitude of the experiment and 
the difficulties to be overcome, and 
comparatively with other colonial 
governments. Talleyrand said, with 
reference, we believe, to public 
school education, C’est la meil- 
lewre que je nai jamais vue et 
cest abominable. And we can- 
not help thinking that if nothing 
better than this could be said in 
favour of the government of the 
East India Company it would be a 
very strong argument in favour of 
the retention of the present system. 
It is no small thing to conduct the 
government of a distant dependency 
better than any such govern- 
ment has ever been conducted be- 
fore. It is no small thing to be able 
to say, that if the government of In- 
dia is abominable, it is far better than 
that of any of our crown colonies. 
That it is so no one in these days 
ever doubts. The most rabid enemy 
of the Company—the most disap- 
pointed and intemperate man ever 
connected with that great public 
body—has never, as far as our own 
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knowledge extends, advocated the 
transfer of the government of India 
to the Colonial Office in esse, or any 
Colonial Otlice in posse, which the 
ingenuity of man has prospectively 
invented. Every one in the habit 
of attending the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, or of reading the debates, 
knows how the Colonial Minister is 
perpetually badgered by men of al- 
most all shades of opinion, not 
closely ministerial, and what awful 
revelations of colonial misgovern- 
ment are from time to time brought 
before the country. How much is 
said in Parliament about blunders 
in Ceylon, blunders in Canada, blun- 
ders at the Cape, blunders in Aus- 
tralia, blunders in the Ionian Isles ! 
If Indian affairs come before Parlia- 
ment, it ‘s pretty sure to be a matter 
of private complaint and salaried 
agitation. The answer to this, per- 
haps, will be, that these outcries 
against colonial misgovernment 
are, for the most part, party cries ; 
that they are intended less to profit 
the colonies than to damage the 
Colonial Office—or, in other words, 
the Ministry of the day. But that 


the Indian government is, properly 
ons. of no party, and that 


therefore party men leave it alone. 
Now, in this presumed answer 
lies much of the strength of the 
argument in favour of the govern- 
ment of the East India Company. 
The East India Company are of no 
party. It is true that they are over- 
ridden by the Board of Control, 
and that the Board of Control is 
the organ of a party. But as the 
system of Indian government is at 
resent constituted the Court of 
Jirectors stand between India and 
party, and as such are the great safe- 
guard of the country. The Court of 
Directors have no possible object in 
opposing what is right, or bolstering 
up what is wrong. They are a per- 
manent body. Cabinets rise and 
falli—parties conquer and are con- 
quered—but the same members of 
the Court of Directors transact the 
same business in the same rooms in 
Leadenhall-street. When changes 
take place they are so gradual that 
they do not allect the policy of the 
Court. A member dies or retires, 
and a new director is elected in his 
place ; but the policy of the Court 
remains the same. There is, there- 
fore, some guarantee for consistency 
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of principle and integrity of conduct; 
At all events, there are no induce- 
ments, of the kind which unhappily 
divert English statesmen from the 
straight paths of political rectitude, 
to lead them into error. They do 
not forsake their principles to ad- 
vance the interest of a party. 

This, indeed, is so great a matter 
that we have gone aside to dwell 
upon it here. We merely purposed 
to say that the misgovernment of 
India is seldom or never made mat- 
ter of complaint in Parliament, 
whilst the misgovernment of this or 
that crown colony is continually be- 
fore the senate. The wrongs of the 
princes and people of India were 
once considered the finest subjects 
of Parliamentary eloquence, and the 
greatest orators of un oratorical age 
have delighted to discourse upon 
them. These matters, therefore, are 
not so unattractive in themselves 
that, if the wrongs of the princes 
or people of India really called for 
redress, there would be any want of 
orators to drag them into the light 
of day. But we are better informed 
on eileen subjects than we were 
in the days of Burke and Sheridan. 
India has been brought so near to 
England ; so much has been written, 
so much has been said about Indian 
affairs ; there are so many people in 
this country who have spent the 
greater part of their lives im India, 
that hundreds would start up te 
give the lie to the florid romances of 
a factious orator, however striking 
his eloquence might be. The de- 
nunciation of Indian wrongs, there- 
fore, has descended to a lower class 
of writers and speakers—to jour- 
nalists who systematically array 
themselves against ‘the authorities 
that be ;’ and to public lecturers or 
agitators, hired by a party to ad- 
vocate certain pocket interests of 
their own. Such, indeed, in Parlia- 
ment, contrasted with the turmoil 
about the crown colonies, has been 
the quietude concerning Indian af- 
fairs, that the inference is, that 
India has presented of late but 
few real grievances whereon the 
grievance-mongers can profitably 
discourse. 

The fact is, indeed, that if India 
has presented no very striking in- 
stance of good government, it has 
certainly manifested no symptoms 
of bad government. The country 






















































has been remarkably free from any- 
thing like internal disaffection. If 
the people are not prosperous, they 
are contented and secure. They en- 
joy the blessings of a permanent go- 
vernment. They are not directly 
affected by the great political events 
which are matters to us of such vital 
concernment. There have been, un- 
happily, great wars in these recent 
times ; but the people of India have 
cultivated their fields and enjoyed 
the produce of their labours as se- 
curely as though we had never 
drawn the sword. During the rule 
of the Mogul princes, the provinces 
of India were perpetually rent by 
intestine convulsions. Lither the 
emperor was reducing tributary 
princes and provincial governors to 
subjection, or the Mogul princes 
themselves were violently contend- 
ing for the succession. The country 
did not know what peace was. At 
times whole. districts were depopu- 
lated; trade was at a stand-still; 
the fields were uncultivated, whilst 
these civil wars were being carried 
on with a virulence which was ut- 
terly regardless of the sufferings of 
the people. Neither life nor pro- 
perty was secure. War was, in 
those days, a matter of personal con- 
cernment to every man, for it was 
brought home to the very door of 
his hut, and he was in danger of 
being swept away by the storm. In 
these days it terribly affects the wel- 
fare of the people, but it is not to 
them a matter of domestic interest 
—it does not threaten desolation and 
destruction to individual men under 
our immediate government. The 
Ryot tills his fields and eats his rice 
in peace. He does not shudder at 
the thought of an incursion of licen- 
tious aii. He fears no arbi- 
trary exactions, no tyrannical edicts. 
He is doubtless very poor, but he 
always has been poor. His apparel 
consists of a rag round his middle; 
but a wealthy Calcutta Baboo, when 
not compelled to sacrifice his per- 
sonal comfort to the bienséances of 
European society, does not indulge 
in more exuberance of costume. 
Poor as he is, he is rich in compa- 
rison with our English pauper. In- 
deed poverty, as we understand it, 
and meet with it face to face in this 
country, in India is absolutely un- 
known. There is no such thing as 
what we call beggary. An Indian 
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beggar is an ascetic—a devotee—a 
self-tormentor. He betakes himself 
to mendicancy not from necessity, 
but from choice—on the score of re- 
ligious merit. Every man, except 
in seasons of famine, is sure of his 
daily meal. It does not cost much, 
it is simple fare, but it is suited to 
the climate and the constitution of 
the man. He would thrive worse 
on richer dict. 

These, in a few words, are the ge- 
neral results of British government 
in the East. They may be summed 
up in one word—security. This may 
not amount to active prosperity, but 
where shall we find a prosperous 
people? And, indeed, it must be 
acknowledged that the wars which 
we are continually carrying on be- 
yond the frontier, though they do 
not expose the husbandman to the 
imminent danger of having his oxen 
carried off, his cottage swept away, 
and his fields made desolate by an 
invading army, work grievously to 
the detriment of the people. They 
are indeed the one great stumbling- 
block to domestic improvement. 
They present an ever-recurring ob- 
stacle to the furtherance of those 
schemes of internal amelioration 
which the Company have so deeply 
at heart. One needs but to turn to 
the last Indian Budget, conveyed asit 
is in the shape of a very able finance 
letter from the Court of Directors to 
the Supreme Government of India, 
and published in the Appendix to 
the Commons’ Report on Indian 
Territories, to see at a glance what 
an impediment all this war-making 
presents to the social progress of the 
people. There is an annual revenue 
of some twenty-six millions ; but for 
all this, when the balance is struck, 
there is an annual deficit. The 
whole subject of Indian finance is 
made very easy in this letter. It is 
altogether a document worthy of a 
clear-headed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. We can hardly venture, 
in such an article as this, to enter 
very minutely into this large ques- 
tion of Indian finance ; but we may 
touch upon a few salient points in 
illustration of the matter now im- 
mediately before us. When the pre- 
sent charter was under discussion in 
the House of Lords, the Duke of 
Wellington said— 

Having been so long a servant of the 
East India Company—having served for 
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80 — years of my life in India—hav- 
ing such opportunities of personally 
watching the operations of the govern- 
ment of that country, and having had 
reason to believe, both from what I saw 
at that time and what I have seen since, 
that the government of India was at 
that time one of the best and most 
purely administered governments that 
ever existed, and one which has provided 
most effectually for the happiness of the 
people over which it is placed, it is im- 
possible that I should be present when a 
question of this description is discussed, 
without asking your lordship’s attention. 
* * * Whenever I hear of such discus- 
sions as this, I recal to my memory 
what I have seen in that country. I re- 
cal tomy memory the history of that 
country for the last fifty or sixty years. 
I remember its days of misfortune, and 
its days of glory; and call to mind the 
situation in which it now stands. I re- 
member that the government have con- 
ducted the affairs of—I will not pretend 
to say how many millions of people 
(they have heen calculated at seventy, 
eighty, ninety, and even one hundred 
millions), but certainly of an immense 
population—a population returning an 
annual revenue of twenty millions ster- 
ling; and that, notwithstanding all the 
wars in which the empire has been en- 
gaged, its debt this moment amounts to 
only forty millions, being not more than 
two years’ revenue. 

The debt, indeed, at that time 
(1833) amounted to less than forty 
millions. In 1834 it was only thirty- 
five millions. At present it is forty- 
seven millions; but still it is less 
than two years’ revenue. The in- 
creased debt and the present annual 
deficit have been mainly occasioned by 
thatgreat calamity, the Affghan war. 

In the six years, (say the directors 
of the Company, in their Finance Letter, 
of June 38, 1852,) from 1833—34 to 
1838—39, before the effect of the Affghan 
expedition was materially felt, the In- 
dian finances yielded an average surplus 
of nearly half-a-million. In the next 
ten years, from 1839—40 to 1848—49, 
which may be regarded financially as an 
uninterrupted period of warfare, involv- 
ing the campaigns of Affghanistan, in 
Scinde, and in the Punjab, we find that 
the aggregate charges exceeded the 
revenues in the sum of 15,048,7021., 
being an average deficiency of a million 
and a-half a year. 

From another document, it is to 
be gathered that whereas the annual 
expense of the military force in In- 
dia paid by the Company amounted, 
in 1836—37, to between six and 
seven millions, it. had reached in 
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1849—50 an amount of upwards of 
ten millions. The last estimated de- 
ficit (for 1850—51) is set down at 
678,7091. In the preceding year 
there had been a surplus, the first 
since 1836—37. But this second 
Burmese war will now greatly in- 
crease the deficit, and again suspend 
those measures of domestic improve- 
ment which can only be carried out 
to a profitable extent in seasons of 
general tranquillity. The gross 
amount spent in ‘increased military 
charges,’ since 1838—39, is calcu- 
lated by the Company’s financiers at 
thirty millions of money, and nearly 
six millions more have been paid for 
interest on the money borrowed. 
These are the results of our In- 
dian wars. The war in Affghanistan, 
most ruinous in itself, and as the 
parent, too, of other wars, was the 
work of the Whig Government. Sir 
John Hobhouse stated, before the 
Official Salaries’ Committee, that he 
had made it himself. If the East 
India Company had by law exer- 
cised a larger control over the ma- 
nagement of political affairs, this 
war would not have been made. If 
this war had not been made, the 
Company would be now able to give 
a far better account of their steward- 
ship under the charter of 1834 than 
can be reasonably looked for, seeing 
how they have been compelled to 
struggle against resources crippled 
and opportunities destroyed by this 
one gigantic error. It is right that 
this fact should be kept steadily in 
the public eye at a time when the 
deeds of the Company are being 
weighed in the balance. The Com- 
pany have been unable to give effect 
to their own benevolent intentions, 
because the Board of Control, in the 
exercise of a power vested in it by 
the legislature, has made a great 
war at the Company’s charges, and 
hopelessly embarrassed the finances 
of Sadia throughout a long series of 
years. Whether advantage is to be 
taken of this fact to plead the Com- 
pany’s shortcomings in furtherance 
of a diminution of the Company’s 
ower, we do not pretend to know; 
but such an outrage would only be in 
keeping with the general injustice to 
which that body has been subjected, 
ever since Charles the First bought 
up all the company’s pepper on 
credit, sold it for cash, and never 
paid for it after all. 
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But although the want of funds 
caused by these distracting wars 
necessarily limits the ameliorative 
measures of the company in India, 
it must not be supposed that it ar- 
rests them. It is much the fashion 
with a certain class of writers and 
speakers to vaunt the ‘ insatiable 
benevolence,’ the ‘ magnificent phi- 
lanthropy,’ of the Mahomedan 
emperors, in contrast to the short- 
comings of the British rulers of the 
East. And doubtless the contrast 
is very great. Our good deeds do 
not run into magnificence. They 
are of a quiet, unostentatious cha- 
racter. They are spread over a 
wide extent of country, and make 
very little show. They do not take 
the shape of gorgeous mosques and 
cenotaphs, regal palaces and impe- 
rial resting-houses, or any other 
architectural sublimities. If the 
whole truth be told, it must be 
acknowledged that the Lritish in 
the East have not much shone in 
architecture ; but they have spent 
much money and bestowed much 
skill on the construction of produc- 
tive works of public utility, such as 
roads and canals, and tanks of irri- 
gation, and are still quietly prose- 
cuting them from year to year with 
the most beneficial results. 

We hear little of these things in 
England. The triumphs of peace 
are always noiseless, and the com- 

any has few trumpeters either at 

ome or abroad. Perhaps, indeed, 
there never was a Government that 
has taken so little pains to defend 
itself, or that has had so few advo- 
cates among the public writers of 
the day. The East India Company, 
indeed, is the best abused company 
in the world. It would be an im- 
portant service rendered to the 
cause of truth, if some experienced 
writer would undertake to show in 
detail what the-company and their 
servants have done for India and 
her millions. We can only glance, 
at the end of this article, very 
slightly and generally, at some of 
the principal measures which they 
have originated, tending to promote 
the prosperity of the country and 
the happiness of the people. To 
those who say that if the English 
were to be driven out of India to- 
morrow, they would leave behind 
them no traces of salutary rule, no 
great works by which they may be 
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gratefully remembered, we need 
only indicate in reply the ‘great 
trunk road’ from Caloutta to the 
northern frontier of India, and the 
Ganges canal. The great northern 
road has already been completed 
as far as Kurnaul, a distance of 
965 miles, at an expense of about 
1000/7. per mile, exclusive of the 
cost of convict labour. It is now 
being carried on to the extremest 
point of our northern dominions— 
that is, through the Punjab to 
Peshawur. When completed, it 
will cover a line of 1423 miles, and 
the annual expense of keeping it in 
repair will be 50,000/. The great 
Ganges canal, constructed for the 
irrigation of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, and which is fast 
approaching to completion, is a still 
more magnificent work. The entire 
length of the canal, with its branches, 
will be 810 miles, and the estimated 
cost is more than a million and a 
half sterling. But whilst these two 
gigantic undertakings are more than 
sufficient in themselves to relieve us 
from the reproach of being altoge- 
ther unprofitable servants, they by 
no means represent the sum and 
substance of our well-doing. Espe- 
cial mention might well be made of 
the great road from Agra to Bombay, 
commenced underthe administration 
of Lord Auckland, which runs over 
a space of 734 miles; and of the 
road from Calcutta to Bombay, sanc- 
tioned by the home authorities in 
1840. A portion of the latter run- 
ning between Ahmednuggur and 
Bombay had been previously com- 
pleted. The remaining portion ex- 
ceeds a thousand miles in length, 
and the estimated cost is 500/. per 
mile. We .might, too, especially 
particularize the eastern and western 
Jumna canals, by which a vast 
volume of waste water has been 
made available for purposes of irri- 
gation ; the Cauvery Annicut, in the 
Madras presidency; and many other 
works constructed with the benefi- 
cent object of contributing to the 
development of the resources of the 
country. It will not be very long 
before we shall be able to point to 
the completion, as we now can to the 
srogress, of some great works in the 
Punjab. The total length of the 
Rayee canal, now in course of con- 
struction, with its several branches, 


will be 450 miles. It is difficult to 
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over-estimate the benefits which will 
be conferred on this newly acquired 
country by the application to its 
agricultural wants of an extensive 
system of irrigation. 

Not much ean yet be said about 
those great achievements of modern 
science, the railroad and the electric 
telegraph. We cannot yet push a 
regiment from Barrackpore to Agra 
in a couple of days, or flash a message 
from Caleutta to Lahore in an hour. 
If there is an insurrection in the 
Punjab, the supreme authorities at 
the Presidency must receive the 
tidings in the ordinary course of ex- 

ress postal communication, and 

cata the required reliefs by 
river or by road. But the East 
India Company have given exten- 
sive encouragement and aid to such 
railway projects in their three presi- 
dencies as appeared to them practi- 
cable and desirable ; and they will 
soon be something more then pro- 
jects. The electric telegraph has 
already been introduced, experi- 
mentally, into India, and is now, we 
believe, in active operation between 
Calcutta and Kedgeree, near the 
mouth of the Hooghly river; but it is 
of still more importance to know 
that the East India Company have 
sanctioned the immediate erection of 
a great chain of electric wires con- 
necting all the principal seats of Go- 
vernment on the continent of India 
—namely, Calcutta, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Agra, Simla, and Lahore. The 
readiness with which the Court of 
Directors have sanctioned this great 
undertaking shows how little they 
are really open to the reproach of 
unwillingness to apply the improve- 
ments of modern science to the social 
advancement of the country under 
their rule. 

Indeed, in the recent history of 
our internal administration in India, 
there is much which, read aright by 
the European savan, would afford 
him no common gratification. The 
great trigonometricalsurvey of India 
is a work which does honour alike 
to the Company and their ser- 
vants. ‘The measurement of an are 
of the meridian from Cape Cormorin 
to the sub-Himalaya cesidencn 
distance of 1460 iin has been com- 
pleted; and the accuracy of the 
work is beyond dispute. The area 
triangulated up to the end of the 


year 1848 amounted to 477,044 
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square miles. It is upon this tri- 
angulation that the Revenue survey 
—and thence the Revenue settle- 
ment of the Upper Provinces is 
based. Revenue surveys of the 
Lower Provinces and of the Bombay 
presidency are now in operation, and 
will ultimately be extended to the 
whole of India. 

These are some of the more pro- 
minent works of the Company— 
works immediately of a tangible 
material character, but contributing 
largely to the moral advancement 
of the people. We shall speak pre- 
sently of the moral works of the 
British Government in India, as 
distinguished from the material; but 
before leaving this branch of our 
subject we may state, what it is 
both interesting and important in 
the present juncture to know, that 
the annual average amounts ex- 
pended by the East India Company 
during the twelve years between 
1837-38 and 1848-49 inclusive, on 
such material works as roads, canals, 
tanks, bridges, embankments, &c., 
are officially computed as below :— 

Bengal . . £58,313 

N. W. Provinces . 77,952 

Madras . ... . 87,922 

Bombay . . .. . 87,884 


Average total annual 
expenditure . . .£262,081 

These figures, however, but im- 
perfectly represent the actual ex- 
penditure upon the works indicated, 
as the calculation does not embrace 
the salaries and allowances of the 
Company’s servants employed upon 
them, nor the cost of convict-labour, 
in itself no insignificant item, when 
it is considered that sometimes as 
many as 13,000 convicts have been 
employed upon the roads; and it is 
computed that the additional cost of 
the maintenance of every convict so 
employed, in extra clothing, guards, 
&c., is twenty-four rupees a year. 
Neither is any account taken in the 
above estimate of the remissions of 
revenue on account of the sums 
undertaken to be expended by the 
zemindars and others upon the 
repair of roads and river-embank- 
ments within their estates. The 
amount of these deductions from 
what may be called the rent of the 
land is said to be little if at all short 
of 100,000/. a year. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the entire 
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amount applied to these works of 
material improvement does not fall 
very far short of half-a-million of 
money annually. 

This is no very large sum, it may 
be said, when considered in relation 
to the amount of the revenue and 
the sums spent on unprofitable 
wars. It is no very large sum either, 
doubtless, in proportion to what the 
Company would eagerly expend 
on great works of public utility, if 
their treasury were not constantly 
being drained by these exhausting 
wars. Let it aly be considered, to 
cite one notorious case, how far 
the money spent on the everlasting 
disgrace of the war in Affghanistan 
would have gone if wisely laid out 
on roads and canals and tanks of 
irrigation. Therefore, the more im- 

erative is it that the country should 

now by whom such wars as these 
are made, and that the authors of 
such calamities—we might write 
iniquities—should stand forth in all 
their undoubted responsibility, with- 
outany mysteriesaround them, in the 
fave of the people they have injured 
andthecountry they have discredited. 

But the great works of the 
Company are not, for the most part, 
of this palpable, material kind. 
When it is asked what the Company 
and their servants have done for 
India, we should point to those 
measures which it is to be hoped 
will leave behind them results more 
indestructible than railroads and 
canals,—great measures of moral 
regeneration. The greatest victories 
of the civil and military officers of 
the East India Company have not 
found an historian; but deeds have 
been done in the East more glorious 
than the conquest of Scinde and the 
Punjab—than all the exploits of 
Napier and Gough. The victories 
of which we speak are victories over 
error andsuperstition—the triumphs 
of civilization and humanity. The 
Company and their servants have 
suppressed the horrid rite of Sutéee, 
which sent the mourning wife to 
the funeral pile of her dead husband. 
They have well nigh rooted out 
another custom no less barbarous, 
though less universal,—the habitual 
murder of infant female children, so 
common among the Rajpoot tribes. 
They have abolished slavery 
throughout India; they have, by 
a series of wise and vigorous mea- 
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sures, struck down the great abomi- 
nation of Thuggee—the professional 
enone of great tribes of heredi- 
tary murderers, whose victims were 
numbered by thousands; they have 
opened out to myriads of our be- 
nighted fellow-subjects the rich 
stores of European knowledge, by 
founding schools and sending among 
them competent teachers; and above 
all, they have established a govern- 
ment under which the poorest cul- 
tivator feels that he may live in 
security, without fear of being de- 
— of life or property by the 
awlessness of tyrants great or 
small. The advantages to the people 
of a strong and settled government 
can hardly be over-estimated. The 
English in India have established 
the supremacy of the law. They 
have substituted moral for physical 
ower. A slip of paper, or an official 

adge on the breast of a Govern- 
ment underling, is more potential 
than in the old times was a troop of 
horse. We have no need in these 
times to compel submission to our 
decrees—to collect revenue at the 
point of the bayonet or the edge of 
the sword. Government is not, as 
it once was, from first to last a great 
battle. We fight—and too much— 
with foreign enemies ; but we are not 
continually fighting againstthe people 
whom we have subjected to our rule. 

Many of these matters will doubt- 
less find ample illustration in the 
evidence brought before the Parlia- 
mentary Committees now reassem- 
bling in both Houses. The evidence 
adduced up to the present time has 
been pronounced by the Committees 
of last session to be of a generally 
satisfactory character. But it will 
be in the further exemplification of 
the working of the authorities and 
agencies of Government that the 
most satisfactory results will appear. 
The closer the inquiry into the work 
that has been done the more favour- 
able will be the evidence elicited 
from the Coiapany’s servants. It is 
because so little is known in Eng- 
land of what is done peacefully 
in India, that we are prone to mis- 
judge our distant brethren, who 
are bearing the burden and heat of 
the day, and toiling for the benefit 
of the people with none of those in- 
ducements and encouragements to 
sustain them which spring from 
popular applause. 
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